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Users:  Will  AOL  deal 
serve  corporate  IT? 

SUN'S  ROLE  MAY  ALLAY  CONCERNS  ABOUT  CONSUMER  FOCUS 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Corp.  tried  to  convince  the 
world  that  it  was 
more  than  a  browser 
company  and  could 
play  in  the  enterprise 
space. 

So  when  a  consumer-oriented 
company,  America  Online  Inc., 
last  week  announced  a  deal  to 
acquire  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  Internet  software  maker 


in  a  $4.2  billion  stock  swap, 
Netscape’s  corporate  customers 
were  immediately  on  alert. 

“It  may  very  well  be  that 
[AOL]  is  now  going  to 
take  a  serious  interest 
in  the  business-to- 
business  space.  The 
concern  is,  if  they 
don’t,  what  happens  with  the 
business-to-business  piece  of 
Netscape?”  asked  Terry  Pavone, 
manager  of  emerging  technolo- 
AOL  deal,  page  16 


Microsoft  says 
AOL  deal  makes 
antitrust  case 
moot.  Page  4 


^  Beep,  buzz,  whir,  flash, 
bang!  It's  time  for  techno-toys, 

as  Computerworld  takes  its  annu¬ 
al  look  at  some 

of  the  gadgets 
and  gizmos  you 

might  want  to  give  or 
get  as  holiday  gifts. 

Our  favorite  things  range 
from  a  goofy  lie-detector 
sculpture  to  a  flat-panel 
plasma  display  that  costs 
«  as  much  as  a  minivan. 

l  Review  Center,  page  75 


Utilities 
juice  up 
IT  spending 


By  Julia  King 


AS  IT  PRIORITIES  g0, 
aligning  technology  and 
business  goals  is  the 
equivalent  of  truth,  justice 
and  the  American  way. 

For  four  years  straight,  infor¬ 
mation  technology  executives 
across  all  industries  have 
ranked  that  alignment  as  the 
top  IT  issue  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ences  Corp.’s  annual  survey  on 
the  subject. 

But  this  year,  utility  compa¬ 
nies  are  taking  a  detour.  In  the 
forced  march  toward  deregula¬ 
tion,  integrating  systems  and 
using  technology  for  competi¬ 
tive  breakthroughs  are  the  more 
Utilities,  page  102 


in  the  fine 


Tech  jargon  to 
heavily  affect 
Microsoft  fate 

By  Kim  S.  Nash 


while  Microsoft  corp.  lawyers 
spar  with  government  witness¬ 
es  over  who  remembers  receiv¬ 
ing  which  E-mail  messages  and 
what  they  meant,  the  judge  in 
the  federal  antitrust  trial  is  ap¬ 
parently  struggling  to  under¬ 
stand  computer  jargon. 

That  isn’t  unusual  in  a  com¬ 
puter  industry  trial,  but  it’s  an 
important  factor  in  evaluating 
the  case,  legal  experts  said.  A 
critical  question  facing  the 
judge  is  the  meaning  of  terms 
such  as  bundling  and  integration. 

So  much  so  that  U.S.  District 
Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson 
questioned  a  witness  from  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer  Inc.  about  the 
Tech  jargon,  page  102 


►  Microsoft  contracts  boost  corporate  costs 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 

Microsoft  corp.  hasn’t  raised 
list  prices  for  most  of  its  soft¬ 
ware  products  for  several  years. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  over¬ 
all  costs  for  some  large  corpo¬ 
rate  customers  haven’t  gone  up. 

During  the  past  two  years, 
Microsoft’s  frequent  changes  to 
contract  terms  in  some  cases 
have  doubled  or  tripled  software 


costs  at  large  user  sites,  accord¬ 
ing  to  interviews  with  more 
than  a  dozen  IT  executives  and 
analysts. 

And  in  an  exclusive  Comput- 
erworld  survey  of  152  IT  buyers, 
35  said  Microsoft  had  changed 
licensing  terms  on  them  —  and 
21  of  those  said  they  weren’t 
happy  about  it. 

A  prime  example  is  Micro- 
License  changes,  page  24 


Web  threatens  exchanges 


Traditional  “open  cry”  op¬ 
tions  exchanges  had  better 
take  a  close  look  at  what’s 
happened  in  Europe.  The 
threat  of  online  investing 
looms  large  and  is  coming 
soon  to  a  Web  site  near  you 
See  story  by  Thomas  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Michael  Goldberg. 

Page  103 


There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data. 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Solution 

Is  the  Real  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP 
investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making. 
But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 

SAS  software — from  the  world’s  leader  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support — lets  you  gain 
immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data, 
right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming 
raw  data  into  real  business  intelligence — and  true 
competitive  advantage. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source  —  R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 

♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard, 
and  more 

♦  Fully  Web  enabled 

♦  Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erp  for  more  information  ♦  Platform  independent 

and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return 

on  Your  SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  ♦  Strategic  partnerships 

at  919-677-8200. 

SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 

In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas.com/erp 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


919.677.8200 
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Indastrial- 
strength  Linux 


Do  you  dare  use  Linux  where 
the  rubber  meets  the  road? 

We  talk  to  three  IT  managers, 
including  Digital  Domain's  Daryll 
Strauss,  who 
answer  "yes." 


In  Depth, 
page  82 
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■  Tenneco  Chairman  Dana  Mead  is  counting  on  IT  to 
help  him  attain  some  ambitious  goais:  doubled  revenue 
and  tripled  growth  by  2001,  for  instance.  How?  A  world¬ 
wide  SAP  rollout.  Just-in-time  manufacturing.  Centraliza¬ 
tion  of  information  technology  services.  All  are  intended 
to  refocus  the  $7.2  billion  manufacturing  giant  cr»  its 
automotive  parts  and  packaging  businesses.  Page  67 


■  Netscape’s  business  cus¬ 
tomers  are  wary  of  what  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  will  do  with  its  new 
acquisition,  fearing  AOL’s  focus 
on  consumers  and  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  Netscape  server  prod¬ 
ucts.  Sun  will  take  them  over, 
but  without  any  clear  statement 
of  direction.  Analysts  expect 
AOL  to  focus  solely  on 
Netscape’s  portal  business,  not 
on  its  attempts  at  enterprise 
software  products.  The  deal 
also  may  bolster  Microsoft’s  op¬ 
position  to  antitrust  charges  by 
showing  that  it  still  has  compe¬ 
tition.  Pages  i,  4 

■  Electronic  trading  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  the  “open-out¬ 
cry"  system  at  major  options 
exchanges,  putting  the  five-year, 
$110  million  technology  up¬ 
grade  of  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  at  risk.  Online  ex¬ 
changes  are  overcoming  early 
doubts,  putting  pressure  on  tra¬ 
ditional  exchanges  to  add  elec¬ 
tronic  services.  But  the  Nas¬ 
daq/American  Stock  Exchange 
merger  and  other  marriages 
may  simplify  their  own  trading 
enough  to  offset  the  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Page  103 

■  More  than  1,300  IT  staffers 
and  contractors  participated  in 
our  first  Online  Salary  Satisfac¬ 
tion  survey  —  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  unhappy  campers  out 
there.  Though  some  say  media 
hype  has  led  them  to  expect 
more  money  than  companies 
are  willing  to  offer,  others  note 


that  compensation  hasn’t  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  of  IT 
jobs.  The  good  news;  Employ¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  make  work  en¬ 
vironments  more  flexible  in  an 
attempt  to  create  more  “life- 
friendly”  workplaces.  Page  84 

■  Seen  any  charges  on  your  ho¬ 
tel  bill  for  toll-free  calls  lately? 
The  practice  isn’t  illegal,  but  it 
does  mean  you’re  paying  twice 
to  dial  in  to  your  own  servers  or 
to  call  the  office  from  the  road. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  pay,  try 
complaining  about  it.  Page  47 

■  Celestial  Seasonings  is  prepar¬ 
ing  its  online  store  for  the  holi¬ 
days  and  hopes  the  Web  site 
will  eventually  steal  as  much  as 
30%  of  its  print  catalog  orders. 
Page  39  Other  retailers,  from 
Bloomingdale’s  to  Kmart,  also 
seek  to  capitalize  on  holiday 
Web  shoppers  with  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  storefronts.  Page  43 

■  Michelin  has  gone  online  to 
improve  customer  service.  Bib 
Net  —  named  for  Bibendum, 
the  inflated  Michelin  character 
—  is  the  business-to-business 
Web  site  created  so  dealers  can 
check  their  orders  and  perform 
other  tasks.  The  goal:  building 
business  partnerships.  Page  43 

■  If  you  haven’t  started  analyz¬ 
ing  your  own  business  data, 
maybe  you  just  need  to  learn 
more  about  it.  Take  a  primer  on 
online  analytical  processing  in 
QuickStudy.  Page  30 
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AOl  deal  stirs  up  antitrust  case 


►  Both  sides  in  trial  may  use  deal  as  leverage 


By  Patrick  Thibodeau 
Washington 


ON  THE  COURTHOUSE  Steps, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  chief  legal  of¬ 
ficer.  William  Neukom,  was  ex¬ 
uberant.  In  his  view,  America 
Online  Inc.’s  plan  to  buy 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  is  giving  antitrust  trial 
judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson 
a  real-time  lesson  about  the 
dynamic  software  industry. 

And  Jackson  seemed  interest¬ 
ed.  When  a  Microsoft  attorney 
raised  the  AOL  plan  during 
courtroom  questioning  of  gov¬ 
ernment  economist  Frederick 
Warren-Boulton,  Jackson  leaned 
forward,  clasped  his  hands 
together  and  opened  his  usual¬ 
ly  half-closed  eyes. 


♦  The  deal  shows  how  new 
threats  can  arise  quickly 
in  the  software  industry 

•  The  $4B  purchase  price  is 
proof  that  Netscape  wasn't 
about  to  be  wiped  out 

The  $4.2  billion  Netscape/ 
AOL  plan  has  quickly  become 
an  important  part  of  Microsoft’s 
trial  strategy.  “It  proves  indis¬ 
putably  that  no  company  can 
control  the  supply  of  technolo¬ 
gy,”  Neukom  declared. 


But  the  government  may  cite 
the  deal  as  evidence  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  anticompetitive  prac¬ 
tices  force  businesses  “to  go  to 
extreme  lengths  to  compete,” 
said  Lisa  Wood,  an  antitrust  at¬ 
torney  at  Nutter,  McClennen  & 
Fish  LLP  in  Boston.  “Both  sides 
can  make  good  use  of  it.” 

Just  weeks  ago,  executives  at 
AOL  and  Netscape  testified  for 
the  government  about  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  abuse  of  its  alleged 
monopoly  power.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week  of  their 
merger  plans,  coming  as  it  did 
in  the  middle  of  the  trial,  has 
raised  questions  about  its  tim¬ 
ing.  But  attorneys  in  both 
camps  said  the  timing  was 
probably  dictated  by  business 
decisions,  such  as  those  regard- 


•  Alliances  in  the  software 
industry  are  frequently 
rearranged 

•  The  deal  doesn't  change 
Microsoft's  PC  operating 
system  monopoly 

ing  current  stock  prices,  instead 
of  the  trial  itself. 

“High-tech  deals  sort  of  come 
together  in  a  flash,”  said  George 
Cummings,  a  lawyer  at 
Brobeck,  Phleger  &  Harrison 
LLP  in  New  York  and  former 


special  trial  lawyer  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice. 

But  David  Boies,  lead  govern¬ 
ment  attorney,  said  the  deal 
could  affect  the  judge’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  potential  remedies 
should  the  government  win. 
“You  can’t  say  that  [the 
Netscape/AOL  deal]  will  have 
no  effect,”  Boies  said,  adding 
that  the  merger  provided  “no 
justification”  for  dismissal. 

That’s  because  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  AOL’s  purchase  of 
Netscape  won’t  be  as  important 
as  any  evidence  relating  to 
Microsoft’s  business  practices, 
according  to  legal  experts. 

But  Microsoft  lead  attorney 
John  Warden  last  week  said  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  ask  for  dismissal  of 
the  case  once  government  wit¬ 
nesses  have  finished  testifying. 

The  deal  “doesn’t  change  any¬ 
thing  about  [Microsoft’s]  con¬ 
tractual  arrangements  or  the 
appropriateness  of  whatever 
leverage  they  tried  to  impose,” 
said  Tyler  Baker,  who  has 
worked  as  an  attorney  at  the 
Justice  Department’s  Antitrust 
Division  and  is  now  a  partner  at 
Carrington,  Coleman,  Sloman  & 
Blumenthal  LLP  in  Dallas. 

MOUNTING  EVIDENCE 

Indeed,  the  government  last 
week  continued  to  offer  up  evi¬ 
dence  of  Microsoft’s  alleged 
pressure  tactics.  Among  the 
new  evidence  entered  was  an 
agreement  with  Disney  Online 
Inc.  in  Burbank,  Calif.  In  it, 
Disney  agreed  to  promote  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  over  any  other 


Possible  impact  of  Netscape/AOL  deal  on  the 
Microsoft  Corp.  antitrust  case 


Microsoft  arguments  1  Government  arguments 


Microsoft  changes  Y2K  tune 


By  David  Orenstein 


next  month,  Microsoft  Corp. 
will  sketch  out  plans  still  under 
development  to  help  users  fix 
year  2000  problems  next  year. 
Analysts  said  the  company  still 
can  provide  meaningful  help  — 
even  if  its  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  once  had  been  denial. 

That’s  because  Microsoft’s 
bully  pulpit  remains  powerful, 
said  Jim  Duggan,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “They  went  through 
two  years  of  denial,  saying  this 
was  a  mainframe  problem  only. 
If  they  say  it’s  an  important 
problem,  they  will  get  a  lot  of 
people  to  take  a  look.” 

“We’re  really  firming  up  our 
plans  right  now,”  said  Don 


Jones,  Microsoft’s  year  2000 
product  manager.  “We’ve  been 
very,  very  focused  on  getting 
our  products  tested.  Now,  we’re 
getting  our  arms  around  what 
our  customers  are  asking  from 
us”  beyond  Microsoft  products. 

As  such,  the  company  expects 
to  launch  programs  and  per¬ 
haps  offer  tools  starting  early 
next  year,  Jones  said.  The  two 
areas  in  which  Microsoft  has 
the  most  direct  responsibility 
are  in  its  operating  systems  and 
applications.  It  will  work  with 
partners  and  vendors  who  al¬ 
ready  have  year  2000  products 
and  expertise  to  produce  pro¬ 
grams  or  tools,  he  added. 

Possible  programs  could 
include  an  E-mail  list  that 
would  push  information  to 


users,  or  a  series  of  seminars. 

The  company  already  main¬ 
tains  a  year  2000  Web  site 
about  its  products  and  partners 
( www.microsoft.com/y2k )  and 
launched  a  toll-free  number 
(1-888-MSFT-Y2K)  earlier  this 
month. 

GIVING  BACK 

“Microsoft  needs  to  have  some 
workshops  and  give  something 
back  to  all  the  customers  that 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  Microsoft  software,”  said 
William  Ulrich,  president  of 
Tactical  Strategies  Group  Inc.  in 
Soquel,  Calif.,  and  a  Computer- 
world  columnist.  "It  is  never  too 
late  to  be  a  good  corporate  citi¬ 
zen.”  Ulrich  said  Microsoft  can 
use  its  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  muscle  to  help  effective 
year  2000  tools  that  already  are 
on  the  market  proliferate  much 
faster. 


browser  on  Disney  Web  sites. 
In  exchange,  Disney  gained 
placement  on  Microsoft’s  Active 
Desktop. 

But  Microsoft  legal  consultant 
Charles  Rule,  a  former  assistant 
attorney  general  in  the  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  said  the  AOL  acquisition 
reveals  the  absurdity  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  claim  that  Microsoft 
was  about  to  put  Netscape  out 
of  business.  Why  would  AOL 
“be  spending  $4  billion  to  get 
technology  that  is  about  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  marketplace?” 
Rule  asked. 

But  the  deal  goes  well  beyond 
browser  technology.  AOL  will 
gain  Netscape’s  high-traffic  Net¬ 
center  Web  portal  site. 


Asked  in  court  last  week  by 
Microsoft  attorney  Michael 
Lacovara  about  what  the 
Netscape/AOL  deal  says  about 
competition  in  the  software  in¬ 
dustry,  Warren-Boulton  said, 
“To  the  extent  that  this  potential 
merger  is  a  result  of  Microsoft’s 
actions  in  these  exclusive  con¬ 
tracts  ...  it  is  unfortunate  to  see 
the  disappearance  of  a  firm  like 
Netscape.”  □ 

MOREONLINE  * 

For  a  complete  archive  of 
articles  on  the  Microsoft  an¬ 
titrust  trial  and  related  links, 
visit  Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Microsoft  works  to  counter 
Sun's  integration  tool 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


to  keep  rival  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  from  getting  too  much  of  a 
head  start,  Microsoft  Corp.  is 
creating  its  own  software  infra¬ 
structure  to  link  network 
devices. 

Microsoft  is  working  on  tech¬ 
nology  to  challenge  Sun’s  Jini,  a 
distributed  computing  technolo¬ 
gy  designed  to  tie  together  the 
upcoming  generation  of  smart 
devices  that  range  from  smart 
phones  to  video  cameras  to 
printers  [CW,  July  20]. 

A  source  close  to  the  effort 
confirmed  published  reports 
that  the  work  is  under  way 
“across  most  departments”  at 
Microsoft.  “People  in  Microsoft 


Users  expected  to  benefit  the 
most  are  the  millions  of  small 
businesses  that  remain  unaware 
or  apathetic  about  the  problem, 
analysts  said.  Larger  businesses 
also  could  benefit  because  many 
of  those  small  businesses  are 
trading  partners  or  suppliers. 

For  at  least  some  users,  how¬ 
ever,  Microsoft  can’t  offer  any 
more  help.  For  example,  The 
National  Underwriter  Co.  in 
Cincinnati,  an  insurance  indus¬ 
try  publisher,  already  has  its 
year  2000  work  well  under  way, 
including  its  desktops,  said 
John  W.  Fairbank,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  manager.  Because  the 
publisher  has  time-based  data 
such  as  subscriptions  to  deal 
with,  its  year  2000  effort  began 
in  early  1997.  □ 


Frank  Hayes  discusses 
Microsoft  and  year  2000 
in  his  column.  Page  12 


are  meeting  about  it  daily,”  said 
the  source,  who  called  it  a  home 
networking  effort. 

A  suddenly  coy  Microsoft  last 
week  refused  to  comment  and 
also  rejected  requests  to  inter¬ 
view  Carl  Stork,  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Microsoft’s  hardware  strat¬ 
egy,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
quoted  in  a  published  report 
last  week  on  the  subject. 

EFFORT  UNDER  WAY 

“All  that’s  needed  is  a  small 
amount  of  software  in  a  PC  to 
identify  devices.  .  . .  We’re  work¬ 
ing  on  it,”  Stork  told  the  trade 
weekly  EE  Times.  He  also  said 
Microsoft’s  vision  was  to  add  IP 
support  to  devices  to  link  to  net¬ 
works  and  use  software  on  the 
PC  to  recognize  them;  Jini  puts 
the  smarts  in  the  devices. 

The  Jini  infrastructure,  built 
on  the  platform-independent 
Java  language,  was  designed  to 
be  embedded  into  various 
devices  and  bypass  device-to- 
device  connections  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  network.  The  goal  is  to  let 
users  connect  devices  to  the 
operating  system  without  any 
configuration  or  integration. 
“You  may  go  out  and  buy  one  of 
30  printers,  and  you  don’t  want 
to  care  what  it  is.  You  want  to 
plug  it  in  and  have  it  work,” 
said  Colin  Mahony,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

Jini  isn’t  yet  on  the  market, 
but  device  manufacturers  — 
such  as  Sweden’s  Telefonak- 
tiebolaget  LM  Ericcson  —  are 
working  to  embed  the  Jini  tech¬ 
nology  into  their  products. 

“Jini  will  always  offer  more 
promise  as  long  as  it’s  cross¬ 
platform  and  Microsoft  isn’t,” 
Mahony  added.  □ 
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Got  mountains  of  data  in  a  dozen  different  formats  that  you  need  to  select,  reformat, 
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Doctors  publish  cybertextbook 

►  May  rock  the  medical  publish  ing  world  if  they  overcome  obstacles 

By  Barb  Cole  Gomolski 
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Using  homegrown  Web-based  collaboration  software, 
Emedicine.com  can  update  its  textbook  constantly 


a  scrappy  Web  start-up  has 
beaten  publishing  giants  to  the 
punch  when  it  comes  to  pro¬ 
ducing  and  offering  a  medical 
textbook  online. 

For  the  past  few  weeks, 
Emedicine.com,  a  company 
formed  by  a  group  of  physi¬ 
cians,  has  been  making  its 
Emedicine:  Emergency  Medicine 
textbook  available  free  on  its 
Web  site.  Using  Web-based  col¬ 
laboration  software  that  it  devel¬ 
oped,  Emedicine  was  able  to 
crank  out  the  medical  text  in 
just  over  a  year.  It  can  update 
the  book  constantly. 

“Normally,  a  textbook  of  this 
magnitude  [takes]  three  to  four 
years  to  publish,”  said  Dr.  Scott 
Plantz,  CEO  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  company.  “By  then, 
the  text  would  be  out  of  date,” 
he  said.  Also,  a  traditional 
medical  book  would  retail  for 
$50  to  $100,  according  to  in¬ 
dustry  experts. 

Using  the  Web-based  collabo¬ 
ration  software,  the  company 
has  been  able  to  include  contri¬ 
butions  from  400  authors  and 
include  audio  and  video.  Emed¬ 
icine  is  able  to  give  the  textbook 
away  because  the  company  ac¬ 
cepts  corporate  sponsors  and 
banner  advertising,  although  it 
hasn’t  turned  a  profit  yet. 

Analysts  said  Emedicine’s 
ability  to  offer  such  a  text  on  the 
Web  is  impressive,  considering 


By  Craig  Stedman 

].  d.  edwards  &  co.  next  week 
will  announce  plans  to  make  its 
OneWorld  applications  easier 
for  users  to  set  up  and  then  to 
change  as  new  business  needs 
arise,  according  to  industry 
sources. 

Software  analysts  said  the  an- 


that  some  well-established  med¬ 
ical  publishers  have  yet  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  none  of  the  three  big 
players  in  this  space  —  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  Mosby  Publish¬ 
ing  Inc.  and  Lippincott  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Wilkins  —  has  gone 
this  far.  Those  publishers’  on¬ 
line  efforts  focus  mostly  on 
putting  medical  journal  articles 
and  the  tables  of  contents  of 
books  on  the  Web. 

That  may  be  because  doctors 
are  still  more  likely  to  turn  to 
the  bookshelf  than  the  Internet 
for  information  while  at  work. 
A  May  survey  of  170  U.S.  hos¬ 
pital  executives  by  Gordon  & 
Glickson  PC,  a  Chicago-based 
law  firm,  showed  that  less  than 
10%  of  physicians  and  hospital 
employees  have  access  to  the 
Internet. 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


ASSET-MANAGEMENT  practices 

put  in  place  years  ago  simply  to 
keep  an  inventory  of  mainframe 
software  are  starting  to  pay  off 
—  sometimes  in  unexpected 
ways. 

Last  year,  the  Student  Loan 
Management  Association  (better 
known  as  Sallie  Mae)  ripped  out 
40  software  products  from  a 
single  vendor  after  discovering 
that  other  products  it  already 


nouncement  will  consist  of 
equal  parts  technology  and  mar¬ 
keting  by  Denver-based  J.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards,  which  has  vowed  to  be¬ 
come  less  stealthy  on  the  sales 
side  as  it  tries  to  compete  more 
directly  with  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  rivals  such  as 
SAP  AG. 

“J.  D.  Edwards  is  gambling 


Emedicine’s  approach  is  also 
risky  because  most  medical 
books  don’t  contain  advertising, 
so  there  is  a  potential  for  the 
perception  that  the  book  is  bi¬ 
ased  toward  advertisers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mitch  Work,  senior  vice 
president  at  Sheldon  I.  Doren- 
fest  &  Associates  Ltd.,  a  Chica¬ 
go  consultancy  that  specializes 
in  health  care  information  tech¬ 
nology. 

Security  is  another  issue, 
Work  said.  Because  the  software 
used  to  create  the  book  allows 
for  multiple  authors,  Emedicine 
will  have  to  “ensure  that  no 
unauthorized  source  is  updat¬ 
ing  that  information,”  Work 
said. 

Officials  at  Emedicine.com 
said  their  collaboration  software 
requires  that  authors  enter 


had  were  capable  of  doing  the 
same  jobs.  Estimated  savings: 
$1  million  in  hardware  and 
license  costs. 

Meanwhile,  a  major  Midwest 
pharmaceutical  company  used 
software-usage  profiles  — 
culled  from  years  of  asset  track¬ 
ing  —  to  prioritize  its  year 
2000  remediation  efforts.  By 
putting  infrequently  used  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  back  burner,  the 
company  has  been  able  to  focus 
first  on  more  critical  software, 


big  that  it’s  really  going  to  be 
able  to  take  on  [SAP  and  other 
ERP  vendors],”  said  Dave  Mon¬ 
roe,  an  analyst  at  Plant-Wide 
Research  Group  in  North  Biller¬ 
ica,  Mass. 

J.  D.  Edwards  is  already 
among  the  top  five  ERP  ven¬ 
dors,  with  revenue  of  $627  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
its  latest  fiscal  year.  However, 
most  of  the  company’s  sales 
still  involve  AS/400  users,  and 
the  OneWorld  client/server  ap¬ 
plications  are  just  reaching 
functional  equivalence  with 
J.  D.  Edwards’  older  minicom¬ 
puter  software. 

A  new  OneWorld  release  due 
next  month  is  expected  to  have 
everything  that’s  in  the  AS/400 
software  and  more.  Sources  said 
it  also  will  set  the  foundation 
for  the  more  flexible  configura¬ 
tion  technology  that  J.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards  plans  to  detail  next  week. 

Officials  at  ).  D.  Edwards  de¬ 
clined  to  comment.  □ 


passwords  as  a  safeguard. 

Jeff  Narucki,  an  analyst  at 
Progressive  Strategies  Inc.  in 
New  York,  applauded  Emedi¬ 
cine’s  approach  because  it’s  tar¬ 
geted  at  a  specific  audience. 
“It’s  like  a  portal,”  Narucki  said. 
“If  they  have  a  large  group  of 


said  a  company  consultant,  who 
requested  anonymity. 

And  Nissan  North  America 
Inc.  estimated  it  will  save 
$17,000  annually  by  canceling 
its  license  for  a  small  statistical 
utility  from  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
that  was  being  used  just  once 
per  month  by  a  handful  of 
users.  Instead,  the  company 
now  will  use  a  small  home¬ 
grown  program,  according  to 
Michael  Lambert,  an  internal 
consultant  at  Nissan’s  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  Englewood,  Colo. 

SAVING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

“We  are  talking  about  savings 
that  can  be  realized  year  after 
year  after  year  on  software  that 
is  barely  being  used,”  Lambert 
said.  Aggressive  asset  manage¬ 
ment  has  saved  Nissan  nearly 
$500,000  in  the  past  three 
years,  Lambert  estimated. 

The  companies  are  exploiting 
information  gathered  from  asset 
management  programs  and 
tools  that  were  originally  meant 
to  keep  track  of  the  contracts 
and  licenses  for  their  installed 
mainframe  software. 

Nissan,  for  instance,  pur¬ 
chased  an  asset-management 
tool  called  SoffAudit/One  from 
New  York-based  Isogon  Corp.  in 
1995  to  help  build  an  inventory 
of  its  data  center  software,  after 
four  data  centers  were  merged. 
However,  the  automaker  in¬ 
creasingly  has  been  using  the 
tool’s  ability  to  track  software 
usage  to  “aggressively  identify 
pieces  of  software  that  aren’t  be- 


people  —  in  this  case,  doctors 
—  coming  together  on  a  Web 
site,  they  should  be  able  to  draw 
advertisers.”  □ 


More  companies  build 
Web  strategies.  See 
Pages  10  and  39 


ing  used  and  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  software,”  Lambert 
said. 

The  same  tool  also  has 
helped  Sallie  Mae  negotiate 
smarter  deals  with  software  ven¬ 
dors,  said  David  Ochroch,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology 
asset  management  at  Sallie  Mae 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Five  years  ago,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  set  up  a  data  repository 
containing  information  on  con¬ 
tractual  obligations,  purchase 
dates,  renewal  dates  and  main¬ 
tenance  agreements  relating  to 
mainframe  software. 

The  repository  normally  is 
used  to  monitor  compliance 
with  vendor  contracts,  but  by 
combining  that  information 
with  usage  data  from  Isogon 
tools,  the  asset-management 
team  can  “issue  red  flags  on  ob¬ 
solete  products  or  improperly 
installed  products  . . .  and  can¬ 
cel  future  maintenance  con¬ 
tracts  before  they  are  due,” 
Ochroch  said. 

Verifying  usage  statistics  be¬ 
fore  negotiating  with  vendors 
has  contributed  to  more  than  $5 
million  in  contract  savings  in 
five  years,  he  said.  □ 

MO  REONLINE  v 

For  resources  on  asset  man¬ 
agement  and  total  cost  of 
ownership,  visit  Computer- 
world  online. 

www.eomputerworld.com/more 


Corrections _ 

Because  of  an  editing  error,  a  Nov.  9  column  by  William  Ulrich 
(“The  night  the  lights  went  out  in  Georgia”)  misidentified  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  recently  issued  a  report  on  power  supplies  and 
year  2000.  It  is  the  North  American  Electric  Reliability  Council. 

A  Nov.  2  news  story  (“Notes  update  to  introduce  browser  feel”) 
misspelled  the  name  of  a  Notes  developer  and  administrator  at 
American  Family  Insurance  Group  in  Madison,  Wis.  He  is  Steve 

fcidenschinck. 


J.  D.  Edwards  to  simplify  ERP  tools 


Asset-management  tools  go  beyond  call  of  duty 
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From  Amazon.com  to  Yahoo!,  the  most  popular  Web  sites  depend  on  Oracle’s  ability  to  handle  huge  numbers  of  users 
and  enormous  quantities  of  information — -text,  images,  audio,  video — everything.  In  fact,  nearly  70%  ot  the  Internet’s 
top  e-commerce  sites  use  Oracle*.  And  with  the  introduction  of  Oracle8/™,  things  will  get  even  better.  To  find  out  why 
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Rating  intangibles  no  easy  task 


Reasons  to  invest  in 
knowledge  management 

®  Increased  customer  service 
Faster  response 
Higher  levels  of  innovation 
a  Reduced  costs 
■  Competition 


30% 


Base:  More  than  600  corporate  users  of  knowledge  management  software 

Source:  The  Delphi  Group,  Boston 


►  Eli  Lilly  tests  value 
of  knowledge  reservoir 

Gy  Roberta  Fusaro 


Eli  lilly  &  co.  has  not  only  put 
knowledge  management  into 
practice,  but  it  has  also  found  a 
way  to  measure  the  approach’s 
business  value. 

Indianapolis-based  Lilly  has 
created  several  Lotus  Notes- 
based  applications,  some  still  in 
pilot  phase,  designed  to  let  drug 
development  teams  worldwide 
trade  information. 

The  projects  have  been  under 
way  for  two  years  and  involve 
both  business  and  information 
technology  staffs. 

The  Lotus  Notes-based  appli¬ 
cations  offer  researchers, 
chemists,  marketers  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  updated  access 
to  product  information,  best 
practices,  costs  and  time  lines. 


But  even  more  important,  the 
projects  are  rated  to  assess 
Lilly’s  knowledge  management 
efforts.  Rebecca  Field-Perez, 
manager  of  IT  and  planning  op¬ 
erations  at  Lilly,  said  the  proj¬ 
ects  are  scored  subjectively  from 
i  to  i  o  in  each  of  five  character¬ 
istics  —  technology,  profit,  con¬ 
text,  people  and  content.  That’s 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 


enterprises  that  rely  on  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  databases  should  find 
network  administration  and 
problem  solving  easier  as 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  for  the 
first  time,  will  provide  interop¬ 
erability  between  its  OpenView 
Network  Node  management 
system  and  the  Oracle8i  Enter¬ 
prise  Manager  suite,  HP  offi¬ 
cials  said  last  week. 

The  integration  will  let  net¬ 
work,  systems  and  database  ad¬ 
ministrators  share  management 
information  between  both  com¬ 
panies’  platforms  without  re- 
quiring  custom  integration  by 


no  small  feat:  The  biggest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  more  widespread  adop¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  management 
is  that  people  don’t  understand 
what  it  is  and  how  to  measure 
it,  analysts  said. 

INVESTMENTS 

According  to  research  firm  The 
Delphi  Group  in  Boston,  more 
than  6oo  corporate  users  polled 
have  invested  in  knowledge 
management  projects. 

“But  in  the 
long  run,  what 
will  kill  [knowl¬ 
edge  manage¬ 
ment]  is  the  lack 
of  being  able  to 
tie  it  to  dis¬ 
cernible  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the 
company,”  said 
Robert  D.  Aaron, 
president  of 
Aaron  Smith  Associates  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  in  Atlanta. 

Measuring  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  is  difficult  because  it 
requires  placing  a  value  on  an 
intangible  return  on  investment 
—  something  old-guard  busi¬ 
ness  managers  aren’t  comfort¬ 
able  with,  Aaron  said. 

Delphi  analyst  Hadley 


customers,  HP  officials  said. 

As  part  of  the  integration, 
maps  of  enterprise  resources 
can  be  shared  between  the 
products  so  users  can  identify 
and  track  their  Oracle  software. 
Problem  alerts  will  be  shared 
between  the  environments  to 
reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  resolve  service  issues. 

OpenView  for  Oracle  will  be 
available  by  April.  Pricing 
wasn’t  disclosed. 

The  move  is  an  extension  of 
HP’s  Application  Quality  of  Ser¬ 
vice  strategy  designed  to  expand 
HP’s  presence  beyond  network 
and  systems  components  to 
databases. 


Reynolds  said  the  means  by 
which  knowledge  management 
can  be  cost-justified  is  specific 
to  each  industry.  For  the  phar- 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 

adding  networking  hardware 
is  one  way  to  speed  up  network 
traffic,  but  it  can  be  costly. 
Another  way  is  to  use  your 
existing  network  resources 
more  efficiently  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  new 
purchases. 

That’s  the  promise  of  per¬ 
formance-based  network  man¬ 
agement  software.  Those  tools 
gather,  document  and  store  data 
about  the  network,  including 
devices,  systems,  physical  con¬ 
nections  and  circuitry. 

That  audit  shows  whaf  s  on 
the  network,  where  it  is  and 
how  it’s  being  used.  Informa¬ 
tion  technology  departments 
can  use  the  knowledge  to  rede¬ 
ploy  or  redesign  their  networks 


Yet,  although  the  news  falls 
behind  that  of  its  competitors 
—  for  example,  IBM  subsidiary 
Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  introduced 
its  management  product  for  Or¬ 
acle  two  years  ago  —  it  isn’t  too 
late,  according  to  Stephen  Elliot, 
an  analyst  at  Cahners  In-Stat 
Group  in  Newton,  Mass. 

“Users  have  spent  money  on 
these  applications  and  are  now 
just  seeing  the  impact  they  have 
on  revenues,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  HP  said  it  will 
release  by  July  a  set  of  manage¬ 
ment  tools  to  OpenView  cus¬ 
tomers  running  SAP  AG’s 
enterprise  resource  planning 
applications.  □ 


maceuticals  industry,  it  could 
center  on  bringing  patents  un¬ 
der  control.  Such  programs  “can 
help  them  see  which  patents  are 
active  and  potential  product 
lines,”  Reynolds  said. 

CYCLE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Lilly  wanted  to  use  knowledge 
management  to  manufacture 
drugs  better,  faster  and  cheaper, 
while  working  in  a  rapidly 
changing  business  environ¬ 
ment,  said  Martin  B.  Hynes  III, 
director  and  pharmaceutical 
project  manager  at  the  122-year- 
old  company.  And  the  company 
is  seeing  improved  cycle  times 


more  effectively,  vendors  said. 
The  companies  also  offer  de¬ 
sign  tools  for  use  once  the  audit 
is  complete.  Pricing  for  the 
tools  starts  at  $15,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  options  selected. 

“Lots  of  companies  don’t 
have  a  clue  as  to  what  they  have 
out  there,”  said  Ron  Back,  a  net¬ 
work  systems  consultant  at 
Entex  Information  Services  in 
Houston. 

TDS  Telecom  Corp.,  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  uses  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. -based 
Visionael  Corp.’s 
Net  client/server 
tools  to  inventory 
its  networking  as¬ 
sets,  which  in¬ 
clude  more  than 
500,000  access 
lines  used  to 
serve  1  million 
customers.  All 
data  is  stored 
in  one  database 
that’s  accessible 
by  multiple  net¬ 
work  administra¬ 
tors,  said  Dave  Westphal,  IT 
manager  at  TDS  Telecom. 

Once  the  inventory  is  done, 
he  said,  the  company  can  de¬ 
ploy  services  faster  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  the  payback  has 
been  quicker  using  the  Vision¬ 
ael  tool  than  by  doing  it  manu¬ 
ally,  Westphal  said,  though  he 
declined  to  say  by  how  much. 

“These  tools  help  you  focus 
on  what  you  have  in  the  net¬ 
work,  how  it’s  performing 
and  how  you  can  make  it 
perform  better,”  said  John  In- 
verso,  an  analyst  at  Datapro 


and  costs  as  a  result. 

But  although  Lilly  has  found 
its  measuring  stick,  others  find 
that  goal  elusive.  Rockwell 
Collins,  an  avionics  maker  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  having  a 
hard  time  putting  numbers  on 
knowledge  management. 

Cari  Sperfslage,  a  marketing 
and  research  analyst  at  Rock¬ 
well,  said  the  company  is  trying 
to  choose  between  a  Notes- 
based  customer  and  competitive 
intelligence  system  and  an  add¬ 
on  to  its  existing  system. 

Sperfslage  said  her  team  is 
trying  to  make  a  business  case 
for  the  Notes-based  system.  “We 
can  talk  about  lost  sales  and 
about  how  X  and  Y  salespeople 
didn’t  know  what  the  other  was 
doing,”  she  said,  “but  we  can’t 
put  a  number  to  it.”  □ 


in  Delran,  N.J. 

Visionael  isn’t  the  only  ven¬ 
dor  of  such  products.  Concord, 
Mass. -based  NetSuite  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  NetSuite  products 
also  discover  components  and 
store  the  information. 

The  primary  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  that  Visionael’s 
Net  software  lets  multiple  users 
collaborate  on  network  designs. 
NetSuite’s  design  tool  targets 
single  users.  A  secondary  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  Net  gives  users 
access  to  data  stored  in  one 
database  and  NetSuite  doesn’t. 

NetSuite  said  it 
would  add  a  cen¬ 
tral  database  in  a 
future  release  of 
its  auditing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Williams  Com¬ 
munications 
Corp.  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  which  lays 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  circuitry  un¬ 
derground,  uses 
Visionael’s  docu¬ 
mentation  tool  to 
let  designers  use 
one  database  to 
access  device  specifications 
without  having  to  find  related 
documents  that  need  to  be 
printed  as  well. 

“When  I  want  to  print  a  de¬ 
sign  [from  the  database],  I  get 
the  documents  associated  with 
it,”  said  Steve  Wall,  project 
manager  of  network  services  at 
Williams.  Before  you  buy  a  net¬ 
work  design  product,  make  sure 
that  your  network  manager  and 
the  CIO  understand  that  these 
tools  are  not  replacements 
for  network  management  plat¬ 
forms,  Inverso  said.  □ 


"We  can  talk  about  lost  sales  and 
about  how  X  and  Y  salespeople  didn't 
know  what  the  other  was  doing,  but 
we  can't  put  a  number  to  it/' 

-  Cari  Sperfslage,  Rockwell  Collins 


OpenView  gets  0racle8i  interoperability 


Network  tools  focus  on  big  picture 

►  Software  audits  detail  costly  inefficiencies 


The  network 
audit  software 
shows  what's  on 
the  network, 
where  it  is  and 
how  it's  being 
used. 
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Clothes  maker  pressed  to  sell  on  Web 

►  At.  Logo  Athletic,  conflict  with  retailers  takes  back  seat  to  ramping  up  direct  Internet  sales 


By  Sharon  Machlis 

a  major  maker  of  licensed 
sports  apparel  has  moved  onto 
the  Web,  selling  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers  even  as  it  continues  to 
supply  other  retailers  with  caps, 
jerseys,  T-shirts  and  similar 
goods. 

But  LogoAthletic,  a  private 
company  doing  about  $200 
million  per  year  in  total  sales,  is 
“definitely  taking  baby  steps”  in 
Web  commerce,  according  to 
Eddie  White,  vice  president  of 
advertising  and  marketing  for 
the  Indianapolis-based  firm. 
Saying  “it’s  not  a  full-blown 
attack,"  White  noted  that  only 
about  10%  of  the  company’s 
product  line  is  online,  and 
LogoAthletic  has  yet  to  start  to 
advertise  it. 

Retail  partners  weren’t  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  LogoAthletic's 
move,  White  said.  But  he  said 
they  recognized  that  many  man¬ 


ufacturers  feel  pressure  to  go 
online.  Many  companies  find  it 
increasingly  important  to  give 
consumers  what  they  want  on 
the  Internet,  where  “the  compe¬ 
tition  is  a  click  away,”  said 
Heather  Ashton,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

LogoAthletic  makes 
licensed  apparel  for 
the  National  Football 
League,  Major  League 
Baseball  and  National 
Basketball  Association, 
among  others.  Its 
spokesmen  include 
quarterbacks  John  El- 
way,  Troy  Aikman  and 
Dan  Marino. 

The  LogoAthletic  site 
is  one  of  the  first  Inter¬ 
net  stores  to  be  built 
on  IBM’s  AS/400  mid¬ 
range  system  running 
Net.  Commerce  software 
and  Lotus  Development 


Corp.’s  Domino. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  experience 
with  the  AS/400,”  said  Randy 
Barket,  director  of  information 
services  and  technology  at  Logo¬ 
Athletic.  “It  may  not  be  the 
[software]  of  choice  today,  [but 


we  think]  that  platform  is  going 
to  get  better  and  better.” 

In  addition,  the  company 
plans  to  tie  a  lot  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  processes  to  the  Net  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  or  two  —  ap¬ 
plications  that  already  run  on 
AS/400  systems.  IBM 
has  begun  to  push  the 
AS/400  as  an  elec¬ 
tronic-business  plat¬ 
form,  but  only  a 
handful  of  electronic- 
commerce  software  ap¬ 
plications  now  run  on 
it,  according  to  Erica 
Rugullies,  an  analyst 
at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

In  fact,  it’s  been  only 
a  few  months  since 
IBM’s  own  Net. Com¬ 
merce  transaction  soft¬ 
ware  began  to  run  on 
the  AS/400,  said  Scott 
Abbott,  president  and 


CEO  of  The  Alliance  Group 
Corp.  in  Indianapolis.  The  firm 
created  the  site  for  LogoAthletic 
and  was  pleased  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  environment. 

One  benefit  of  the  AS/400  as 
a  Web  commerce  platform,  pro¬ 
ponents  say,  is  scalability  and 
the  capacity  to  handle  large 
numbers  of  users. 

But  bigger  isn’t  necessarily 
better,  some  users  have  found. 
For  instance,  the  all-IBM  shop 
Buy.com  in  Aliso  Viejo,  Calif.,  is 
extremely  pleased  with  the  suite 
of  dual-Pentium  Windows  NT 
servers  that  are  running  in 
some  of  its  online  stores,  while 
response  times  for  other  sites 
powered  by  an  IBM  S/390 
mainframe  are  “sluggish,”  said 
Buy.com  President  and  CEO 
Scott  Blum. 

“It’s  a  lot  of  trial  and  error. 
It’s  very  painful  to  get  [it]  to 
work  properly,”  said  Blum,  who 
said  the  problem  is  properly 
tweaking  custom  applications 
for  the  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment.  □ 


Celestial  Seasonings 
avoids  channel  conflict  in 
its  online  store.  Page  39 
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LogoAthletic  now  sells  only  10%  of  its 
products  online  but  plans  to  tie  more  busi¬ 
ness  processes  to  the  Net 
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fast,  accurate  date  calculations 
for  year  2000  testing  efforts 


Date  Wizard the  world’s  first  desktop  date 
calculator,  is  finally  available!  This 
exciting  new  product  can  be  purchased 
exclusively  from  Data  Dimensions,  Inc., 
the  industry’s  Year  2000  experts. 

•  DateWizard  is  a  PC -based  program 

•  Quickly  and  easily  simplifies  your  date 
and  calendar-related  calculations 


Just  imagine  being  able  to  support  your  Year  2000 
testing  efforts,  or  calculate  time  periods,  dates, 
workdays,  and  day-of-the-week  in  any  format. 
And  these  features  only  scratch  the  surface  of 
this  important  new  tool’s  potential. 


$39.95 

Data  Dimensions 


To  purchase  your  own  copy  of  DateWizard,  call 
us  at  1.800.499.1979,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.data-dimensions.com/datewizard. 


©  Data  Dimensions,  Inc.,  1998.  All  rights  reserved.  Data  Dimensions  and  DateWizard  are 
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What  used  to  take  years,  now  takes  days. 

With  Opal™,  you  can  quickly  transform 
your  legacy  applications  into  secure,  Web- 
enabled  applications.  And  deploy  them  just 
as  fast. 

Of  course,  it  may  take  some  time  for 
your  users  to  recognize  these  legacy  applications  with  their 
new  multimedia  interfaces  that  go  far  beyond  HTML  and 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Java.  But  in  no  time  at  all,  everyone  will  appreciate  these 
new  smarter,  friendlier  applications  that  are  easier  to  deploy 
and  much  easier  to  use  and  support. 

Just  think  of  all  that  you  could  do  with 
technology  like  this. 

For  more  information,  call  1-877-GET  OPAL, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/opal. 

Quick. 
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Slow  start  for  2000  fix 


FRANK  HAYES 


Ok,  i  admit  it.  I  snickered  when  I 
heard  Microsoft  is  finally  going 
to  announce  a  line  of  tools  and 
services  for  fixing  year  2000  problems 
—  in  December. 

December,  I  thought. 

December  1998.  Barely 
a  year  before  the  corks 
pop,  the  balls  drop  and 
the  computers  stop.  Is 
anybody  really  waiting 
for  a  product  with 
“Microsoft”  on  the  box  to 
start  cleaning  up  their 
millennium  mess?  Any 
company  that  isn’t  already  well  into  a 
full-blown  Y2K  project  is  —  to  put  it 
bluntly  —  roadkill,  dead  meat,  somebody 
else’s  lunch. 

Then  I  pulled  up  the  statistics:  Gart¬ 
ner’s  latest  guess  is  that  roughly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  all  businesses  haven’t  even  started 
their  year  2000  fixes.  And  conventional 
wisdom  says  if  you  haven’t  started  by 
now  —  well,  you’re  done  for.  You’re  out 


of  time.  You’ve  waited  too  long.  Microsoft 
or  no  Microsoft,  it’s  just  plain  too  late. 

Is  it?  Well,  it’s  late,  all  right.  Probably 
so  late  that  you  won’t  be  able  to  dodge 
much  of  the  pain  when  the  clock  strikes 
at  midnight  13  months  from 
now.  And  it’s  almost  surely 
too  late  to  start  a  conventional 
year  2000  project. 

But  it’s  not  too  late  to  sur¬ 
vive. 


turn  them  all  up  on  the  first  pass  —  but 
they’ll  do  a  lot  better  than  IT  on  its  own. 

It’s  not  too  late  for  the  ugliest  kind  of 
triage,  letting  important  systems  fail  so 
the  absolutely  critical  few  can  be  fixed. 
That  means  letting  all  your  users  know 
exactly  what  systems  you  won’t  be  able 
to  save  —  and  handing  back  to  user  de¬ 
partments  the  job  of  fixing  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  hardware  and  software  your  IT 
shop  can’t. 

It’s  not  too  late  to  replace  everything 
you  possibly  can  —  whether  you’re  rip¬ 
ping  out  accounting  systems  and  shoving 
SAP  and  Oracle  applications  in  their 
place  or  punting  thousands  of  iffy  PCs 
and  dropping  in  new  hardware.  Yeah,  it’s 
expensive,  and  users  may  have  to  com¬ 
pletely  change  how  they  work  with  the 
new  systems.  But  at  least  they’ll  still  be 


working 

You  may  have  to  turn  the 


universe  upside  down  - 
but  you're  not  roadkill  yet. 


It’s  not  too  late  to  throw  your  whole 
company,  not  just  your  IT  shop  but  every 
single  user,  at  the  task  of  inventorying 
every  computer,  every  program  and  every 
database  in  the  organization.  Users  know 
where  the  boxes  are  buried.  They  won’t 


It’s  not  too  late  to 
start  testing  every¬ 
thing  you  can’t 
replace,  testing 
every  fix  you  make, 
testing  every 
promise  you  get 
from  vendors,  new  or  old.  And  it’s  not 
too  late  to  put  users  to  work  testing 
everything  they  touch  inside  your 
business. 

Will  you  get  it  all  done  in  time? 

No.  And  you’ll  have  to  tell  users  what 


got  fixed  and  what  didn’t,  so  they  can 
work  around  the  land  mines  and  help 
spot  the  fixes  that  didn’t  take. 

Will  all  your  users  cooperate? 

Nope.  Some  would  rather  watch  the 
company  burn  than  do  an  hour  of  your 
job  for  you.  That  means  you’d  better  sing 
the  praises  of  the  ones  who  do  help  out 
till  your  voice  is  raw. 

Will  things  ever  be  the  same  once  this 
is  all  over? 

Not  a  chance.  The  users  who  help  save 
your  systems  will  never  look  at  you  the 
same  way  again.  After  this,  they’ll  hold 
you  accountable  for  every  feature  you 
promise,  every  upgrade  you  install, 
every  system  you  deliver.  And  they’ll 
never  let  go  of  the  investment  they 
made  in  their  systems. 

But  at  least  it’s  not  too  late.  You  may 
have  to  turn  the  universe  upside  down  — 
but  you’re  not  roadkill  yet. 

So  I’ve  stopped  snickering  about  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  being  so  late.  If  you  haven’t 
started  your  Y2K  fix  yet,  you  need  all 
the  help  you  can  get.  But  it’s  not  Mi¬ 
crosoft  or  any  other  vendor  who  will 
save  you.  The  only  ones  who  can 
keep  you  from  being  too  late  are 
your  users.  □  (See  related  story,  page  4.) 


Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  jrankjhayes 
@  cw.com. 
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Netscape  earnings  up 

Netscape  Communications  Corp.  last  week  reported 
$162  million  in  revenue  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
Oct.  31  —  an  8%  increase  over  $150.2  million  for  the 
previous  quarter.  Net  income  totaled  $2.7  million,  and 
operating  income  was  $900,000.  Year-to-year  compar¬ 
isons  aren’t  possible  because  Netscape  changed  its 
reporting  periods  this  year. 

Novell  is  back  in  black 


Japan  drops  Microsoft  case 

Japan’s  Fair  Trade  Commission  said  it  declined  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  antitrust  case  against  Microsoft  Corp.  However, 
the  commission,  which  in  January  raided  Microsoft’s 
offices  in  Japan  to  look  for  evidence,  warned  Microsoft 
that  some  of  its  contracts  with  Internet  service 
providers  were  anticompetitive.  Microsoft  said  it 
no  longer  uses  those  contracts  and  that  Japan’s 
decision  not  to  press  the  case  shows  that  Microsoft 
behaves  legally. 


Rogue  Wave  changes  focus 

Rogue  Wave  Software  Inc.  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  a  maker 
of  components  used  in  object-oriented  programming, 
is  changing  its  focus  to  producing  tools  that  allow 
users  to  integrate  application-building  components. 
Rogue  Wave  is  expected  to  announce  Visual  Case  2.0 
modeling  tool  and  RW-Metro,  a  tool  that  maps  object 
models  to  relational  databases. 

PeopleSoft  sets  up  R&D  spin-off 

PeopleSoft  Inc.  last  week  said  it  is  setting  up  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company  to  develop  back-office,  intranet  and  data 
analysis  applications.  The  spin-off,  called  Momentum 
Business  Applications  Inc.,  will  hire  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  PeopleSoft  and  other  companies  to  do  the  work. 

SHORT  TAKES  British  Telecommunications 
PLC  will  buy  a  50%  share  in  Excite  inc.’s  U.K. 
subsidiary  for  $10  million,  the  companies  announced 
last  week  . . .  Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.  acquired  LDA  Systems  Inc.,  a  $25  million  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  specializes  in  Lotus  Notes,  data  ware¬ 
housing,  Microsoft  technologies  and  electronic  com¬ 
merce.  Terms  weren’t  disclosed  . . .  3Com  Corp.  has 
announced  switch-independent  load-balancing  and 
VLAN  support  capabilities  on  its  line  of  Fast  EtherLink 
Server  network  interface  cards.  The  software  debuts  in 
December  .  .  .  Fixing  year  2000  bugs  will  add  about 
0.1%,  or  $8  billion,  to  the  gross  domestic  product 
next  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Restrac  Inc. 
in  Lexington,  Mass.,  has  acquired  Seattle-based 
Amazon.com’s  employment  services  business  for 
about  $15  million.  Restrac,  a  maker  of  Internet  recruit¬ 
ing  software,  will  get  exclusive  rights  to  the  Junqlee 
Corp.  online  recruitment  technology  and  Web  sites. 


Novell  Inc.’s  net  income  this  year  returned  to 
black  ink.  The  network  operating  system  ven¬ 
dor  posted  a  $102  million  profit,  compared 
with  a  $78  million  loss  last  year.  Revenue  for 
the  year  rose  slightly  to  $1.08  billion.  Novell 
reported  a  $42  million  quarterly  profit  on 
revenue  of  $298  million. 

AT&T  brings  local  frame  relay 

AT&T  Corp.  announced  last  week  it  will  offer  local 
frame-relay  services  within  40  metropolitan  areas 
nationwide  by  year’s  end,  adding  to  its  national  and 
international  long-distance  frame  service.  The  first 
cities  on  the  list  for  the  local  service  are  Chicago,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  the  carrier  said. 

Acer  joins  thin-client  fray 

Aiming  squarely  at  corporate  users,  Acer  Inc.  in  Taiwan 
said  it’s  set  to  release  in  February  low-cost,  thin-client 
terminals  based  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  CE 
operating  system.  The  systems  are  expected  to  cost 
much  less  than  $1,000  —  possibly  even  less  than 
$500,  Acer  officials  said.  They  will  incorporate  flash- 
memory  chips  instead  of  hard  drives  for  local  storage. 


Customer:  Mobil  Corp.,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Prime  contractor:  Dell  Computer 
Corp.,  Round  Rock,  Texas 
Terms:  $75  million,  three  years 
Highlights:  The  oil  company  will  stan¬ 
dardize  using  Dell  desktop  PCs,  notebooks 
and  servers  worldwide.  Mobil  CIO  Jerry  Kohlen- 
berger  expects  the  desktop  standard  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  PC  ownership  by  25%  over  the  course 
of  the  three-year  contract,  as  well  as  to  solve  the 
company’s  year  2000  problem  for  PCs. 

Russia,  EU  sign  E-accord 

The  European  Union  and  the  Russian  Federation  last 
week  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  fields  of  electronic 
commerce  and  telecommunications.  Both  signed 
an  agreement  committing  them  to  increased  public 
sector  cooperation  and  encouraging  collaboration 
in  the  private  sector.  The  agreement  aims  to  help  build 
a  pan-European  market  for  information  services 
by  developing  the  infrastructure  and  regulatory  frame¬ 
work  needed  for  Russia  to  become  a  modern  market 
economy. 
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10  OUT  OF  12  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
LARGEST  CAR  MAKERS  USE  LOTUS. 
THEOIHER  2  ARESTI 


In  the  auto  industry  alone,  there  are  over  250,000  Lotus  Notes®  users.  But  that’s  just  the  tip  of  the  story. 

With  Notes,  Chrysler  and  its  suppliers  have  cut  costs  by  $2.5  billion.  Daimler-Benz  has  cut  the  time  it 
takes  to  implement  engineering  changes  by  60°/o.  General  Motors  uses  Domino™  to  manage  communications 
with  its  8,400  U.S.  dealers.  And  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino  are  becoming  the  industiy  standard  for  managing 
interenterprise  design,  research  and  supply  chain  collaboration.  So  does  this  make  us  the  standard  or 

automatic?  To  find  out  more,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.lotus.com/worktheweb 
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An  IBM  Company 
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Over  19,500  Lotus  Business  Partners  can  provide  solutions  (or  you  today.  For  more  information,  call  1 800  872-3387,  ext  E385.  In  Canada,  call  1 800  GO  LOTUS.  ©1998  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  v 
trademartis  and  Domino  and  Work  the  Web  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Cotp.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  All  other  company  names  and  products  are  registered  trademarks  mb, : 
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Sun  NT  tool  criticized 

►  Vendor  defends  Project  Cascade  for  Win  2000 


LINUX  SUPPORT 


The  four  largest  database  vendors  all  will  have  released 
flagship  database  products  for  Linux  by  next  month 


Vendor 

Product 

Release  date 

IBM 

DB2  beta 

December 

Oracle 

0racle8 

October 

Sybase 

Adaptive  Server 

September 

Informix 

Informix-SE 

July 

Linux  gains  support 
from  database  vendors 


By  Jaikumcir  Vijayan 

unix  shops  planning  to  imple¬ 
ment  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
forthcoming  Project  Cascade 
technology,  designed  to  tie 
together  Unix  and  Windows  NT 
environments,  may  find  them¬ 
selves  coming 
up  short  on 
crucial  interoper¬ 
ability  capabilities. 

That’s  the  warning  from  Syn¬ 
tax  Inc.,  a  maker  of  multiplat¬ 
form  integration  software  that 
Sun  has  been  bundling  and  re¬ 
selling  with  Solaris  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  software  helps 
users  integrate  Solaris  with  oth¬ 
er  operating  systems,  including 
Windows  NT  servers.  Project 
Cascade,  expected  to  ship  in 
January,  is  a  technology  that 
allows  Solaris  users  to  do  native 
NT  network  administration 
tasks  —  such  as  file-and-print 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

users  looking  to  implement 
Baan  Co.’s  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software  may 
want  to  consider  a  new  IBM 
service  that  offers  performance 
guarantees  for  up  to  two  years 
on  the  company’s  RS/6000 
Unix  servers. 

IBM  last  week  announced 
a  Performance  Protection  Plan 
for  first-time  Baan  imple¬ 
mented  guaranteeing  that  its 
hardware  will  meet  certain 
predefined  performance  levels 
when  running  Baan  ERP  appli¬ 
cations. 

If  the  hardware  fails  to  meet 
those  levels,  IBM  will  bear  the 
full  cost  of  providing  whatever 
upgrade  it  takes  —  such  as 
more  memory,  CPUs  or  storage 
—  to  get  performance  up  to  the 
agreed-upon  levels,  an  IBM 
official  said. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Customers  fill  out  a  seven-page 
IBM  questionnaire  covering  de¬ 
tails  such  as  planned  transac¬ 
tion  volumes  and  projected  ap¬ 
plication  loads  on  the  Baan 
environment.  Based  on  the  user 
input,  IBM  will  come  up  with 
platform  recommendations  that 
it  will  guarantee. 


services  —  from  their  Solaris 
environments.  It’s  based  on 
AT&T  Corp.’s  Advanced  Server 
for  Unix  (AS/U)  technology. 

But  Project  Cascade  offers 
less  interoperability  than  what 
Sun  offers  through  Syntax,  said 
Roger  Franklin,  CEO  of  Syntax 
in  Federal  Way, 
Wash. 

Sun  officials 
last  week  acknowledged  that 
Project  Cascade  won’t  have  the 
same  multiplatform  capabilities 
offered  by  Syntax’s  TotalNet  Ad¬ 
vanced  Server  (TAS)  technology. 
TAS  allows  Windows  NT,  Net¬ 
Ware  and  Macintosh  clients  to 
access  common  Solaris  files. 
Project  Cascade’s  technology 
will  create  a  separate  NT  file 
system  on  Solaris,  allowing  less 
interoperability  for  users. 

The  Syntax  software  may 
prove  a  better  option  in  large 
multiplatform  environments, 


Such  guarantees  are  rare  but 
not  unheard  of  in  the  industry, 
said  Jonathan  Eunice,  an  analyst 
at  Illuminata  Inc.  in  Nashua, 
N.H.  Companies  such  as  Data 
General  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  have  similar  offer¬ 
ings,  for  example. 

Hardware  guarantees  provide 
a  measure  of  security  for  users 
and  eliminate  the  complex  ca¬ 
pacity-planning  exercises  that 
ERP  projects  usually  require, 
Eunice  said.  □ 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


a  national  newspaper  consor¬ 
tium  plans  a  $5  million  Internet 
project  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  advertisers  to  buy 
space  in  multiple  papers  by 
placing  orders  over  the  Web. 

Now,  large  corporations  and 
their  ad  agencies  typically  deal 
with  each  local  paper  individu¬ 
ally,  placing  dozens  of  separate 
orders  across  the  country  and 
receiving  separate  bills  for  each. 
Ad  buyers  say  the  system  is 
much  more  time-consuming 
than,  say,  placing  ads  in  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine,  where  they 


said  Jerry  Knowles,  a  systems 
project  leader  at  Jacksonville 
Electric  Authority  in  Florida. 

Last  year,  the  utility  used 
AT&T’s  AS/U  to  connect  a  Unix 
server  to  more  than  800  Win¬ 
dows  clients.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  company  decided  to  replace 
it  with  TAS  because  of  scalabil¬ 
ity  problems  involving  AS/U, 
Knowles  said.  “We  had  to  re¬ 
build  everything  from  scratch” 
each  time  users  were  added  or 
changes  were  made,  he  said. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CODE 

A  lawsuit  involving  Windows 
NT  source  code  that  AT&T  and 
Microsoft  Corp.  settled  in  Sep¬ 
tember  also  presents  some 
questions  for  Project  Cascade. 
Though  AT&T  officials  said  they 
will  support  AS/U  on  Windows 
NT  4.0,  it  isn’t  clear  whether 
the  company  will  get  access  to 
code  so  that  AS/U  will  be  com¬ 
patible  with  Windows  2000 
(the  new  name  for  NT  5.0). 

Sun  officials  acknowledged 
that  there  are  questions  to  an¬ 
swer  in  the  wake  of  the  AT&T/ 
Microsoft  settlement.  But  they 
said  built-in  Unix  interoperabil¬ 
ity  features  in  Windows  2000 
should  answer  those  concerns. 
In  addition,  Project  Cascade  will 
support  a  Microsoft  end-user 
authentication  technology  called 
Primary  Domain  Controller, 
which  provides  a  better  option 
than  Syntax  for  easing  all-NT 
shops  into  Unix. 

Cascade  allows  NT-style  man¬ 
agement  for  users  who  want  So¬ 
laris’  scalability  and  reliability  to 
merge  Windows  NT  Servers. 

Sun  officials  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  to  offer  TAS 
as  an  option  in  mixed  environ¬ 
ments.  □ 


might  place  an  order  and  send 
in  ad  materials  just  once. 

"I  think  the  [association]  has 
the  right  idea,”  said  Dick  Matul- 
lo,  media  director  at  Austin  Kel¬ 
ley  Advertising  Inc.,  an  Atlanta 
ad  agency  that  was  asked  to 
supply  project  input.  Still,  “I’ve 
got  to  see  it,”  he  added. 

The  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  (NAA),  a  nonprofit 
trade  group  with  more  than 
1,700  member  newspapers  that 
represent  87%  of  total  U.S. 
newspaper  circulation,  last  week 
selected  KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
LLP  in  New  York  to  begin  devel¬ 
oping  the  project.  The  associa- 


David  Orenstein 


linux’s  enterprise  credibility 
climbed  further  during  the  past 
two  weeks  as  IBM  released  its 
DB2  database  for  Linux  and  its 
Transarc  subsidiary  announced 
that  the  upcoming  version  of  its 
AFS  file  server  will  include  a 
Linux  port. 

With  IBM’s  Dec.  7  beta  re¬ 
lease  of  DB2,  all  of  the  four 
largest  database  makers  now 
have  products  for  Linux. 

Users  and  vendors  have  been 
eyeing  one  another’s  interest  in 
Linux  to  see  whether  they 
should  invest  in  the  technology. 
IBM’s  new  products  for  Linux, 
coupled  with  those  of  other  ven¬ 
dors,  will  help  encourage  more 
corporate  customers  to  look  at 
the  operating  system,  said 
Michael  Goulde,  an  analyst  at 
Patricia  Seybold  Group  in 
Boston. 

But  vendors  may  be  pushing 
Linux  only  because  they  are 
struggling  for  a  way  to  compete 
with  Microsoft  Corp.,  he  said. 
"The  most  skeptical  among  us 
would  say  they  are  grasping  at 
straws,”  Goulde  said. 

Pittsburgh-based  Transarc’s 


tion  has  committed  to  early 
funding  of  development  costs. 

“They’re  looking  to  stem  the 
erosion  of  market  share”  by 
making  it  easier  for  companies 
to  conduct  nationwide  newspa¬ 
per  ad  campaigns,  said  Bob 
Kurtz,  KPMG  director  of  pub¬ 
lishing  consulting  in  New  York. 

The  NAA,  in  Vienna,  Va„  ex¬ 
pects  the  new  system  to  route 
orders  to  the  appropriate  pa¬ 
pers,  among  other  functions. 
Advertisers  still  would  initially 
negotiate  rates  with  individual 
publications,  with  the  system 
disbursing  money  among  them 
based  on  ad  contracts.  □ 


release  of  AFS  could  help  drive 
the  adoption  of  Linux  among 
researchers  in  high-energy 
physics  at  Stanford  University’s 
Linear  Accelerator  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Assistant  director  of  com¬ 
puting  services  Chuck  Boeheim 
said  researchers  use  the  Solaris 
version  of  AFS  file  server  to 
serve  about  600G  bytes  of  data 
to  collaborators  in  about  40 
countries. 

SMALLER  IS  BETTER 

Access  to  the  data  might  be 
quicker  and  more  reliable  if  the 
network  were  redesigned  with 
several  smaller,  cheaper  Linux 
servers  rather  than  a  few  large 
Solaris  servers,  Boeheim  said. 

Transarc  will  sell  the  server 
licenses  for  new  AFS  flavors  for 
Linux  —  and  for  Windows  NT 
—  for  $1,995  each  when  Ver¬ 
sion  3.5  is  released  in  February. 
The  server  license  for  various 
Unixes  will  sell  for  $4,995  each. 

Other  users  remain  uncon¬ 
vinced  that  Linux  is  worth  their 
attention,  at  least  yet.  A  data 
center  manager  at  a  major  U.S. 
insurance  company  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  said  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  emerging  support  for 
Linux  isn’t  yet  sufficient  to  alter 
his  company’s  choice  of  run¬ 
ning  DB2  on  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  HP-UX  Unix. 

Goulde  agreed  that  Linux 
won’t  run  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cations,  at  least  in  corporate  en¬ 
vironments,  in  the  immediate 
future.  □ 


For  daring  users,  Linux 
changes  operating  system 
mix.  Page  82 

MORFQIWNEy 

For  Linux  FAQs,  publica¬ 
tions,  books,  user  groups, 
discussions  and  other  re¬ 
sources,  visit  Computer- 
world  online. 
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IBM  offers  performance 
protection  for  Baan  apps 


Web  project  courts  print  advertisers 


80%  OF  ALL 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 
FIRMS  USE  LOTUS. 
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They  use  Lotus  Notes®  and  Domino™  because  they  provide  the  security  and  stability  required 
to  manage  massive  amounts  of  data  and  information  across  large  enterprises.  Because  they 
allow  teams  to  collaborate  in  real  time  across  multiple  platforms  and  time  zones  for  increased 
productivity  and  efficiency  via  the  Web.  And,  in  short,  because  they  offer  the  smartest  tools  for 
serious  strategic  advantage.  To  find  out  more,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.lotus.com/worktheweb 
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AOL  deal  worries  business  users 


LET'S  MAKE  A  DEAL 


What  the  major  players  get  from  the  AOL/Netscape  deal: 


Sun  Microsystems 


CONTINUED  FRQALEAGE  1. 


gies  at  Boise  Cascade  Office 
Products  Corp.  in  Itasca,  Ill. 

AOL  acknowledged  that  it 
bought  Netscape  for  its  browser, 
portal  and  electronic-commerce 
services  “as  they  relate  to  meet¬ 
ing  consumer  needs,”  said 
Heather  Ashton,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  “It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  kind  of  focus  busi¬ 
ness  customers  will  receive.” 

AOL’s  consumer  focus,  how¬ 
ever,  is  balanced  to  some  degree 
by  a  related  deal  with  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.,  which  will  help 
develop  and  resell  Netscape 
products,  analysts  said.  Sun  has 
pledged  to  pay  $350  million  to 
license  AOL/Netscape  software, 


Avoiding  Sun-Netscape  conflict 

AOL’s  deal  for  Netscape  —  which  pulls  Sun 
Microsystems  into  the  mix  for  licensing  and 
developing  Netscape  software  —  means  the 
companies  will  have  to  reconcile  competing 
product  lines,  such  as  messaging  and  applica¬ 
tion  servers,  analysts  said. 

Sun  and  Netscape  both  sell  Internet  mail 
servers  to  large  companies  and  Internet  service 
providers  —  Sun’s  Internet  Mail  Server  and 
Netscape’s  Messaging  Server. 

Sun  and  Netscape  could  combine  resources 
to  add  functionality  to  their  respective  messag¬ 
ing  servers,  said  David  Ferris,  president  of  Fer¬ 
ris  Research  Inc.,  a  San  Francisco-based  mes¬ 
saging  consultancy.  That  extra  functionality 
could  include  chat  services,  group  scheduling 
and  forms-routing  over  the  Internet.  “That’s 
probably  a  good  thing  for  end  users,”  he  said. 

Netscape  and  Sun  have  other  competing 
products,  including  a  Web  server  and  applica¬ 
tion  server,  and  the  companies  still  need  to 
make  product-by-product  development  deci¬ 
sions,  said  Sun  Vice  President  john  Loiacono. 

“We’ve  been  trying  to  assure  people  that  we 
will  move  at  a  pace  that  is  acceptable  and  that 
we  will  give  them  advance  notice  of  what  plans 
are  and  take  into  account  their  concerns,”  he 
said.  —  Roberta  Fusaro  and  Carol  Sliwa 


and  AOL  will  spend  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  buy  Sun’s  hardware  and 
software.  But  Sun  and  AOL 
were  short  on  specifics  last 
week,  beyond  saying  that  they’ll 
develop  a  suite  of  products  to 
help  companies  enter  the  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  market. 

The  Sim  deal  could  impact 
Boise  Cascade.  It  uses  one  of 
Netscape’s  electronic-commerce 
products  and  has  been  testing 
Netscape  Application  Server  as 
a  potential  replacement  for  the 
homegrown  code  at  the  back¬ 
bone  of  its  system.  “Would 
[Sun]  even  continue  with  the 
product?”  Pavone  asked,  noting 
that  Sun  also  sells  an  applica¬ 


tion  server. 

Sun  Vice  President  John  Loia¬ 
cono  said  no  decision  has  been 
made  about  which  application 
server  will  serve  as  the  back¬ 
bone  for  the  electronic-com¬ 
merce  system  it  will  codevelop. 

Another  issue  is  the  future  of 
one  of  Netscape’s  strongest 
competitive  advantages:  its 
cross-platform  support.  “Its  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  neutral  across  all  the 
various  operating  systems  is 
what  has  made  it  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  proposition  to  many 
large  corporations,”  said  David 
Yoffie,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  who  cowrote 
the  book  Competing  on  Internet 
Time:  Lessons  From  Netscape  and 
its  Battle  With  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

But  other  Netscape 
corporate  users  said 
they  had  positive 
feelings  about  the 
acquisition,  saying 
they  hope  to  see  the 
financially  troubled 
software  vendor  gain 
stability  as  a  result  of 
the  merger. 

“Hopefully,  what 
we’ll  get  out  of  this 
acquisition  is  some 
real  strong  vision 
and  direction,  be¬ 
cause  Netscape  has 
been  waffling  for  a 
while,”  said  Steven 
Durflinger,  a  soft¬ 
ware  project  manag¬ 
er  for  San  Diego- 
based  Southern 
California  Gas  Co.’s 
EnergyMarketplace 
Web  site. 

“Everybody  knows 
that  the  computer 
industry  is  here  to¬ 
day,  gone  tomorrow. 
Sometimes  these 
mergers  are  good 
news  for  business 
because  it  means  [a  company’s] 
going  to  be  around  a  while,” 
said  Sherman  Woo,  a  senior  di¬ 
rector  of  information  technolo¬ 
gies  at  US  West  Inc.  in  Denver. 

Indeed,  Netscape,  which  re¬ 
ported  losses  earlier  this  year  in 
the  face  of  relentless  pressure 
from  Microsoft  Corp.,  not  only 
expects  to  stabilize  but  gain 
some  product  development  help 
from  Sun  —  particularly  with 
its  browser.  Netscape  earlier  this 
year  chose  to  release  the  source 
code  to  its  Navigator  browser 
free  of  charge  to  gain  a  develop¬ 
ment  boost. 

Woo  said  he  isn’t  worried.  He 
said  he  can’t  see  why  AOL  or 


AOL  customers 


Netscape 


Major  Internet-player 
status 


•  Netscape  commerce, 
server  and  browser 
technology 

•  AOL  sales  channels 

•  New  avenue  to  promote 
Solaris  and  Java 


•  Direct  access  to  browser 

Sun  would  abandon  corporate  technology 

customers  such  as  US  West,  . 

which  has  standardized  on  *  Partnership  with  major 
Netscape’s  messaging  products.  platform  vendor  (Sun) 

And  if  AOL  is  testing  Sun/  .  Netcenter  users  (9M  regis- 

Netscape  products  on  its  con-  tered(  5M  vjsjts  per  day) 
sumer  base,  that  will  serve  the 

enterprise  customers  well  be-  *  A  business/daytime 
cause  it  will  show  “they’ve  got  audience  via  Netscape's 
[the  products]  working  for  Netcenter 

themselves,”  he  said.  . 

•  Electronic-commerce 

software 

THE  PORTAL  BECKONS  . —  - . 

From  AOL’s  viewpoint,  the  lure  •  Sun,  Netscape  sales 
was  Netscape’s  Netcenter  Web  channels 

portal,  given  that  AOL  has  no 
experience  with  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  business,  analysts  said.  •  One-stop,  end-to-end 
Without  Sun  in  the  picture,  the  electronic  services 
deal  was  a  risky  proposition, 
they  said.  “AOL  will  focus  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  Netcenter  portal  .  An  "exit  strategy"  that  pre 
and  its  daytime  business  audi-  serves  stockholder  value 

ence.  Make  no  mistake.  That’s  .  . 

what  they  bought  Netscape  for,”  *  ^  deep-pocket  parent  to 

asserted  Peggy  Ledvina,  an  ana-  _  _ ! u n5l.  ! u * u_re  _en ^ ea. V0 r  _ 

lyst  at  Dain  Rauscher  Wessels,  •  Development  help  from 
an  investment  banking  firm  in  Sun  |  * Yahoo,  Excite,  Lycos,  etc. 

Minneapolis. 

Sun  not  knOWn  SS  a  major  Source:  Zona  Research  Inc.,  Redwood  City,  Calif.;  Computerworld  research;  and  industry  analysts 

Internet  software  player,  gets 

access  to  electronic-commerce  crosoft  —  will  draw  government 
products  as  well  as  avenues  to  scrutiny.  And  archrival  Mi- 
promote  its  Solaris  platform  crosoft  already  seized  the  oppor- 
and  Java  programming  lan-  tunity  to  claim  that  the  merger 
guage.  AOL  said  it  plans  to  use  shows  how  quickly  the  competi- 
Sun’s  Java  technology  to  offer  five  landscape  can  change, 
services  on  Internet  devices.  But  Ralph  Nader’s  Consumer 

Officials  said  they  expect  the  Project  on  Technology,  for  one, 
deal  to  close  in  the  first  quarter  plans  to  ask  federal  regulators 
of  next  year.  to  block  the  deal  on  grounds 

But  before  anything  can  hap-  that  it  will  harm  Internet  service 
pen,  the  deal  among  AOL,  provider  competition.  The 
Netscape  and  Sun  —  all  of  Washington  group  charged  that, 
which  have  aided  the  govern-  if  the  merger  takes  place,  inde- 
ment’s  antitrust  suit  against  Mi-  pendent  providers  will  be  forced 


Microsoft 


•  New  challenges  to  The 
Microsoft  Network 

•  A  bigger  foe  in  systems 
provider  arena 

•  Big  battle  for  corporate 
and  consumer  Web  users, 
the  browser  market,  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  and  oper¬ 
ating  systems 


Other  Web  portals* 


•  Two,  instead  of  one,  800- 
pound  gorillas  to  fight  for 
advertising  revenue 


to  acquire  browser  software 
from  their  two  most  significant 
competitors:  AOL/Netscape  and 
Microsoft,  who  have  put  propri¬ 
etary  hooks  into  their  offerings. 

Chairman  Steve  Case  said 
AOL  plans  to  continue  to  bun¬ 
dle  AOL  software  with  Win¬ 
dows.  AOL’s  agreement  to  use 
Microsoft’s  browser  expires  at 
the  end  of  January.  “Our  pre¬ 
sent  intention  is  to  continue 
with  that  deal  so  we  can  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  bundled  with  the  Win¬ 
dows  desktop,”  Case  said.  □ 


Ericsson  to  target  U.S.  businesses 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


Ericsson  inc.,  a  major  Euro¬ 
pean  vendor  known  for  its  wire¬ 
less  phones,  last  week  said  it’s 
beefing  up  its  sales  and  service 
staff  for  corporate  networking 
customers  in  the  U.S. 

In  market  share,  analysts  said 
the  Stockholm-based  company 
ranks  second  behind  Spectra- 
Link  Corp.  for  installed  wireless 
private  branch  exchange  (PBX) 
systems  in  the  U.S. 

One  Ericsson  customer,  Men- 
ninger  Care  Systems  in  Dallas, 
has  repeatedly  chosen  Ericsson 
systems  because  of  their  low 
price  and  Ericsson’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  providing  open  stan¬ 
dards  for  data  and  voice  net¬ 
work  devices,  said  Mark  Slater, 


director  of  information  systems 
at  the  health  care  provider. 

“People  do  wonder  [why  I 
chose  Ericsson],  but  they  gave 
us  a  price  we  couldn’t  refuse”  of 
less  than  $500,000  for  a  new 
PBX  and  300  telephones,  Slater 
said  in  an  interview. 

As  for  open  standards,  Men- 
ninger  is  beta-testing  OneBox,  a 
unified  messaging  system  from 
Ericsson  that  was  designed  to 
work  with  all  brands  of  PBXs. 
That’s  an  important  feature 
should  Menninger  decide  to 
have  OneBox  interoperate  with 
PBXs  in  other  branch  offices  in 
the  U.S.,  Slater  said. 

Menninger’s  help  desk  staff 
also  uses  Ericsson's  cordless 
phones. 

Ericsson  needs  to  bolster  its 


service  staff  in  the  Dallas  area 
and  quicken  parts  deliveries 
from  Sweden,  Slater  said.  The 
company’s  pledge  of  a  stronger 
U.S.  commitment  might  help, 
he  added. 

OneBox  will  be  available  early 
next  year,  but  pricing  wasn’t  an¬ 
nounced.  Jane  Zweig,  analyst  at 
Herschel  Shosteck  Associates  in 
Wheaton,  Md.,  said  pricing 
“doesn't  matter”  because  Erics¬ 
son  appears  willing  to  subsidize 
sales  to  get  U.S.  customers. 

Hilary  Mine,  an  analyst  at 
Probe  Research  Inc.  in  Cedar 
Knolls,  N.J.,  said  Ericsson  has 
“some  very  interesting  products, 
particularly  in  the  wireless  area, 
but  their  challenge  is  develop¬ 
ing  effective  distribution  in  the 
States.”  □ 
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THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING. THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON: 


You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  make  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial — readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators — 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (CLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor. .  .SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  1 00. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/cfo 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark,  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


After  years  of  struggling  to  manage  distributed 
networks,  network  managers  are  replacing  their 
hodgepodge  of  various  tools  and  piecemeal 
solutions  with  a  single,  integrated  network 
management  solution. 

One  that  can  manage  the  entire  enterprise 
and  all  your  networks,  including  TCP/IP,  DECnet, 
IPX/SPX  and  SNA. 

Only  Unicenter  TNG 
Offers  End-To-End 
Management. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  automatic,  intelligent, 
object-oriented  network  management  that  en¬ 
ables  you  to  manage  proactively.  So  you  can  an¬ 
ticipate  and  solve  problems  before  they  happen. 

Unicenter  TNG  gives  you  a  single  point 


“Hurley  Medical  Center  maintains  its  competitive  edge  by 
using  Unicenter  TNG  to  ensure  our  networks  are  always 
available’.’ 

—  Patrick  Milostan,  -Turi^ 

Vice  President  and  CIO, 

Hurley  Medical  Center 
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of  control  for  your  complex  and  heterogeneous 
global  network.  Its  dynamic  auto-discovery 
ensures  that  your  network  configuration  is 
current.  The  Real  World  Interface™  allows  for 


better  visualization  of  your  network.  And 
third-party  tools  such  as  element  managers 
integrate  with  Unicenter  TNG  through  its  open 
and  extensible  architecture. 


For  More  Information  Call 

1-888-864-2368 

OrVisitwww.cai.com 

Computer® 

jT%  SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


The  Best  Feature  Of  All 
Unicenter  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 


Enterprise 

Functionality 

▲  Security  Management 
a  Network  Management 
a  Event/Status/Exception 

Management 

▲  Database  Management 

▲  Software  Delivery 

▲  Auto-Discovery 

a  Workload  Management 
a  Storage  Management 
a  Performance  and 
Accounting 

a  Output  Management 
a  Service/Help  Desk 
a  Change  and  Configuration 
Management 
a  Inventory  and  Asset 
Management 

a  Application  Management 
a  User-Built  Agents 
a  Virus  Protection 


Unicenter  is  a  proven 
software  solution 
that’s  available  today. 
It’s  real,  mission- 
critical  and  j 

and  Uniranmd 

running  in  T 
thousands  of 
sites  around  the 
world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  users 
in  the  world.  Users 
who  know  that 
working  smarter 
always  beats 
working  harder. 


Unicenter  TNG  Is  The 
Industry  Standard  For 
Enterprise  Management. 


Unicenter  TNG  is  an  integrated  solution  for 
end-to-end  enterprise  management.  With 
support  for  every  major  hardware  platform 
and  operating  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is  open, 
scalable,  extensible  and  always  vendor-neutral. 


The  Real  World  Interface  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environ¬ 
ment  that  represents  objects  just  as  they  appear  in  the  real  world. 


Uniceifler  TNG 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  ot  their  respective  companies. 
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Software  improves  Net  purchasing  process 

►  Upgrades  focus  on  automation,  customized  pricing 


By  Carol  Sliwa 

Netscape  communications  CORP.,  Com¬ 
merce  One  Inc.  and  Oracle  Corp.  are 
rolling  out  versions  of  their  software  for 


Managing  resources  is  what  Shell 
Canada  is  all  about.  So  when  IT  costs 
reached  unacceptable  levels  —  over 
$100  million  annually  —  Shell  decided 
it  was  time  to  do  something  about  it. 

Part  of  the  problem  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  an  integrated  system 
throughout  the  company  —  operations 
were  performed  on  a  variety  of 
systems  across  different  divisions.  But 


helping  companies  buy  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  from  suppliers  over  the  Internet. 

Netscape’s  BuyerXpert  2.0  can  auto¬ 
mate  processes  —  such  as  purchase  or¬ 
ders,  invoices  and  advance  ship  notices 


Shell  found  a  solution:  they  replaced 
these  systems  with  enterprise  software 
by  J.D.  Edwards,  integrated  seamlessly 
throughout  their  core  business  functions. 

According  to  Paul  Reynolds, 
Manager  Business  Systems,  Shell 
Canada,  “The  solution  not  only 
met  our  business  and  user  needs; 
it  allowed  us  to  reduce  business 
transaction  processing  costs  from 

IPEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be- 


—  with  suppliers  through  prebuilt 
Web  forms  that  the  suppliers  can  access 
over  the  Internet.  That  should  let  suppli¬ 
ers  reduce  costs  and  help  customers  ne¬ 
gotiate  better  rates,  a  spokesman  for 
Netscape  said. 

“Unlike  some  other  companies  in  this 


$17  million  down  to  $9  million. 
Reducing  costs  has  allowed  us  to 
direct  IT  dollars  to  areas  that  benefit 
the  customer  as  well  as  enhance 
shareholder  confidence.” 

Of  course,  that’s  how  enterprise 
software  ought  to  be.  It  can  be  that 
way  for  you,  too.  To  find  out 
more,  call  1-800-727 -5333.  Or  visit 
www.jdedwards.com/customer. 


segment,  Netscape’s  primary  focus  is  on 
connections  between  buying  organiza¬ 
tions  and  suppliers,"  said  Erica  Rugul- 
lies,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  focus  on  connecting  trading  part¬ 
ners  —  coupled  with  Netscape’s  integra¬ 
tion  with  back-end  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  systems  —  could  help 
companies  use  the  product  to  procure 
both  direct  and  indirect  materials, 
Rugullies  said.  Right  now,  these  kinds  of 
products  (from  non-ERP  vendors)  are 
used  primarily  for  procuring  indirect 
materials. 

ONLINE  LINK 

The  new  BuyerXpert  also  lets  companies 
link  their  sites  to  online  services  such  as 
Netscape’s  Netcenter  Web  portal,  maps 
data  into  complex  accounting  structures 
and  improves  user  interfaces  with  wiz¬ 
ards  that  can  walk  the  user  through  the 
buying  process. 

"Unlike  some  other  companies  in 
this  segment,  Netscape's  primary 
focus  is  on  connections  between 
buying  organizations  and 

suppliers." 

-  Erica  Rugullies 
Giga  Information  Group 

BuyerXpert  2.0,  which  runs  on  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s  Solaris  platform, 
shipped  Nov.  23  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  for 
the  first  two  CPUs. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. -based  Commerce 
One  last  week  released  new  versions  of 
its  BuySite  product,  for  automating  the 
procurement  process  from  requisition  to 
order,  and  its  MarketSite  product,  for 
automating  supplier  interactions  from 
order  to  payment. 

BuySite  4.0  features  an  improved  user 
interface  and  search  capabilities,  lets  ad¬ 
ministrators  limit  the  number  of  cate¬ 
gories  a  user  can  access  and  adds  sup¬ 
port  for  two  new  client  platforms,  Win¬ 
dows  3.1  and  98. 

MarketSite  2.0  adds  a  new  pricing 
server  that  can  reflect  negotiated  contract 
terms  with  suppliers  and  a  tool  that 
allows  suppliers  to  access  their  orders 
and  maintain  and  update  catalogs  with¬ 
out  having  to  install  software  at  their 
own  sites. 

Oracle’s  third-generation  Strategic 
Procurement  —  a  set  of  applications 
that  lets  companies  order  products  on¬ 
line  and  analyze  and  manage  supplier 
relationships  —  gives  users  two  new 
capabilities:  ordering  products  through 
TPN  Register  LLC  and  accessing  catalogs 
hosted  by  Requisite  Technology  Inc. 

Ordering  from  TPN  Register  through 
Oracle  lets  companies  enforce  business 
rules,  have  a  consistent  user  interface 
and  gain  access  to  customized  pricing. 

The  Requisite-hosted  catalogs  also  can 
be  customized  to  fit  a  particular  compa¬ 
ny’s  needs.  □ 


Shell  Canada  discovered  a  great 
resource  for  putting  a  cap  on  IT  costs. 


Symposium  is  a  portfolio  of  evolutionary  call  center  solutions  from  Nortel  Networks™  It  allows  your 
customers  to  contact  your  business  in  a  variety  of  ways.  And  today,  that’s  more  important  than  ever  when 
you  consider  that  at  least  70  percent  of  your  customer  interaction  comes  through  your  call  center*  -  making 
it  a  virtual  storefront.  Plus,  Symposium  not  only  provides  fax,  e-mail  and  Internet  access,  it  integrates  simply 
into  your  existing  network,  thanks  to  its  breakthrough  server-based  architecture  and  industry-standard 
platform.  So,  no  matter  how  your  customers  choose  to  visit,  Symposium  can  help  make  sure  they  always 
feel  welcome.  To  find  out  more,  visit  www.nortelnetworks.com/3YCP  or  call  1-800-4  NORTEL,  dept.  3YCP. 

NfifRTEL 

NETWORKS 

How  the  world  shares  ideas. 


Nortel  Networks,  Symposium,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo  and  "How  the  world  shares  ideas."  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom.  ©  1998  Northern  Telecom.  All  rights  reserved.  ’Source:  Business  Communications  Review,  June  1998 


WINDOWS 


Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  is  now  available  with  Service  Pack  4,  which  Includes  Y2K  and  Euro  updates.  For  Year  2000  information  regarding  Microsoft  products  see  www.microsoftcom/year2000/. 

0998  Microsoft  Corporation  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windows,  the  Windows  logo.  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks 

of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


You  know  changes  are  coming. 
Shouldn’t  your  PCs  know  it  too? 


00  READY  PCs 


If  you  buy  a  new  PC  now,  it  should  be  ready  to  run 
the  next-generation  desktop  OS,  Microsoft*  Windows® 
2000  Professional.  Well  that’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs.  They’ve  got  the  RAM. 
They’ve  got  the  power.  And  they’ve  got  Windows  NT® 
Workstation  4.0  (including  Y2K  updates)— which 
means  you’ve  got  performance,  reliability,  and  low 
support  costs  now,  plus  the  easiest  possible  upgrade 
path  when  the  time  comes.  So  with  one  decision, 
you’re  cleverly  preparing  your  desktops  for  the  future. 

For  information  on  hardware  partners  and  products, 
please  visit  our  Web  site. 

READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT*  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


www.microsoft.com/VVI  NDOWS2000/READV7  Microsoft* 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 
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Microsoft  license  changes  boost  costs 


C 0 NTINUED  FROM  PA.G.EJ _ 

soft’s  decision,  starting  late  last 
year,  to  replace  concurrent-user 
pricing  with  per-user  pricing. 
Under  the  concurrent  scheme, 
companies  could  buy  copies  of 
software  for  many  users  to 
share;  now  everyone  must  have 
his  own  copy. 

For  users  renegotiating  expir¬ 
ing  contracts,  the  demise  of 
concurrent  pricing  is  starting  to 
kick  in  —  and  hurt. 

At  GenAmerica  Corp.,  the 
cost  to  license  Microsoft  Office 
will  double  or  perhaps  triple 
next  year,  said  Walter  Schultz, 
vice  president  of  group  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  St.  Louis. 

Until  now,  GenAmerica  li¬ 
censed  several  hundred  copies 
of  Office  for  its  1,500  users  to 
share.  About  500  used  the  ap¬ 
plications  infrequently,  but  for 
important  tasks,  so  concurrent- 
user  licenses  made  sense, 
Schultz  said.  He  said  he  has 


told  Microsoft  how  unhappy  he 
is  about  the  new  policy,  but  it 
hasn’t  help. 

“They  countered  with  some 
pretty  weak  arguments,  like,  ‘If 
you’ve  got  some  people  who  are 
just  readers,  then  they  could 
use  a  viewer,’  ”  he  said. 

Schultz’s  advice  for  fellow 
users:  Have  a  second,  non-Mi¬ 
crosoft  suite  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  competitive  threat  can 
keep  licensing  costs  in  line. 

“We  happen  to  be  a  Microsoft 
shop,”  Schultz  said.  “They  basi¬ 
cally  have  me,  on  1,500  copies.” 
But  if  he  had,  say,  800  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  users  and  700 
IBM/Lotus  suite  users,  he  could 
get  better  terms  from  Microsoft, 
he  added.  “We’re  at  least  con¬ 
sidering  alternative  vendors  [to 
bring  in  another  suite].” 

In  the  Computerworld  survey, 
52  IT  buyers  (or  34%)  said  they 
had  been  affected  by  Microsoft’s 
elimination  of  concurrent  pric- 


How  to  negotiate  with  Microsoft 


Negotiating  with  Microsoft  is  one  of  the  toughest  things  an  IT 
manager  may  ever  have  to  do,  users  and  analysts  say.  But  here 
are  some  tips  to  help  drive  a  hard  bargain: 

■  Anticipate  how  Microsoft  could  change  usage  rights.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  might  it  decide  to  stop  licensing  a  package  on  a  per-system 
basis  and  switch  to  a  per-processor  plan,  as  it  recently  did  with 
Site  Server,  its  electronic-commerce  server  software?  Negotiate 
against  expected  changes. 

■  Secure  price  protections.  Microsoft  touts  its  Upgrade  Advantage 
program  as  a  way  to  ensure  rights  to  new  versions  of  software. 
But  sometimes  users  lose  those  rights  when  Microsoft  ships 
products  late.  Ask  for  a  guaranteed  price  that’s  good  no  matter 
when  the  package  ships. 

■  Know  your  software  buying  plans.  Don’t  be  persuaded  to  buy 
more  products  “just  to  be  safe,"  one  CIO  advised. 

■  Escalate  the  issue  up  the  Microsoft  ladder.  Don’t  take  the  local 
salesperson’s  “best”  deal.  Talk  to  his  manager,  then  the  regional 
manager,  then  to  Microsoft  headquarters,  especially  if  yours  is  a 
sizable  company.  “If  you’re  2,500 

users  or  above,  they  care.  That’s 
considered  a  major  account  at 
Microsoft,”  said  Eric  Singleton, 

CIO  at  Columbia  Energy  Group. 

■  Be  strong.  “Microsoft  does  not 
tend  to  negotiate  anywhere  near 
as  much  as  traditional  enterprise 
vendors,  such  as  IBM,  Oracle 
Corp.  and  SAP  AG,"  said  Gartner 
Group  analyst  Mary  Welch.  But 
several  CIOs  said  they  have  got¬ 
ten  deals  at  least  close  to  what 
they  originally  sought  by  endur¬ 
ing  lengthy  negotiations. 

Overall,  41%  of  the  IT  buyers 
responding  to  the  Computerworld 
survey  said  Microsoft  is  no  more 
difficult  to  negotiate  with  than 
other  software  vendors.  But  a  sig¬ 
nificant  minority  (28%)  said  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Microsoft  is  more 
difficult.  —  Kim  S.  Nash 


Key  Microsoft  contracts 


Open  License 


Target  user:  5  to  1,000  PCs 
Terms:  Two  years;  no 
ongoing  commitment  to 
Microsoft  required 


Select  4.0 


Target  user:  More  than 
1,000  PCs 

Terms:  Two  years;  decen¬ 
tralized  purchasing 


Enterprise  Agreement 


Target  user:  More  than 
500  PCs 

Terms:  Three  years  with  op¬ 
tion  for  a  fourth;  centralized 
purchasing;  commitment  to 
standardize  on  Microsoft 
products 


ing,  with  almost  all  of  them  say¬ 
ing  they  are  facing  higher  soft¬ 
ware  costs. 

Microsoft  won’t  return  to  con¬ 
current-user  pricing,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  only  “a  small  percentage” 
of  Microsoft’s  tens  of  thousands 
of  customers  wanted  it,  said  Pe¬ 
ter  Boit,  the  vendor’s  general 
manager  of  worldwide  volume 
licensing. 

Microsoft  has  “always  been 
open,  if  a  customer  feels  there 
has  been  some  effect  to  them, 
to  engage  in  a  dialogue  about 
that,”  Boit  said.  But,  he  added, 
“We  have  not  changed  that  poli¬ 
cy  ..  .  and  we’re  not  going  to 
reintroduce  it.” 

To  be  sure,  some  large  Mi¬ 
crosoft  users,  including  Office 
Depot  Inc.  in  Delray  Beach, 
Fla.,  said  they  have  seen  no  in¬ 
creases  in  software  costs. 

But  as  Microsoft  makes  a  se¬ 
rious  push  to  become  an  enter¬ 
prise-level  supplier,  prudent  IT 
managers  should  watch  for  oth¬ 
er  expensive  surprises  buried  in 
Microsoft’s  contracts  (see  time 
line  below). 

Owens  Corning  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  example,  was  sur¬ 
prised  last  year  when  it  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  up  front,  on  Jan. 
1,  for  the  whole  year’s  worth  of 
software  —  a  payment  of  sever¬ 
al  million  dollars,  CIO  David 
Johns  said.  Previously,  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  quarterly,  after  the 
software  was  installed. 

Microsoft  has  “become  in¬ 
creasingly  aggressive  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  has  structured 
agreements  [so  that]  either  you 
take  Microsoft’s  full  product 
line  or  buy  a  la  carte.  But  if  you 
buy  a  la  carte,  you’re  going  to 
hurt,”  said  Daniel  Gasparro, 
chief  technologist  at  Booz  Allen 
&  Hamilton  Inc.  in  McLean,  Va. 

Gasparro  just  finished  a  six- 
month  negotiation  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  —  “like  root  canal,”  he 
said  —  for  Windows  98  and 
Windows  NT  and  future  up¬ 
grades,  as  well  as  Microsoft  Of¬ 
fice  and  other  applications. 

In  several  studies  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  contracts  during  the  past 
nine  months,  analyst  firm  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.  found  that  costs 
to  some  users  will  double  or 
triple  on  some  products,  includ¬ 
ing  BackOffice. 

Microsoft  operates  differently 
from  other  enterprise  vendors, 
said  Mary  Welch,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

For  example,  while  other  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  change  contract 
terms  occasionally,  Microsoft 
does  so  an  average  of  two  to 


four  times  per  year,  Welch  said. 

Another  example:  There  used 
to  be  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
users  who  could  connect  to  a 
single  copy  of  Windows  NT 
Workstation,  prompting  many 
midsize  IT  shops  to  use  the 
product  as  an  Internet  server 
operating  system.  But  Microsoft 
now  limits  the  number  of  users 
to  10,  forcing  many  companies 
to  upgrade  to  the  pricier  NT 
Server.  That’s  a  price  difference 
of  at  least  $200  per  server, 
Welch  said. 

“Microsoft  comes  in  with  a 
very  low  [package]  price  to  gain 
market  share.  Then  as  share  in¬ 
creases,  they  figure  out  ways  to 
increase  revenue  without  chang¬ 
ing  list  prices,”  she  added.  Sev¬ 
eral  users  agreed. 

In  the  Computerworld  survey, 
23%  of  the  IT  managers  said 
Microsoft  had  changed  the 
terms  of  their  software  licenses, 
usually  for  Office  95/97,  Win¬ 
dows  NT  Server,  Windows 
95/98,  BackOffice  or  Windows 
NT  Workstation. 

MORE  FOR  2000 

Microsoft’s  new  tiered  structure 
for  Windows  NT  Server  — 
when  it  ships  under  the  Win¬ 
dows  2000  moniker  next  year 
—  may  also  cost  users  more 
money  than  they  would  have 
otherwise  paid,  according  to 
Welch. 

Windows  2000  will  come  in 
three  versions,  priced  progres¬ 
sively  higher:  a  basic  server,  an 


Walter  Schultz  says  GenAmerica's 
costs  for  licensing  Microsoft 
Office  will  double  or  triple. 


applications  server  and  a  high- 
end  server  aimed  at  data  cen¬ 
ters.  Microsoft,  which  hasn’t  re¬ 
leased  actual  Windows  2000 
pricing  yet,  claims  that  users 
will  get  different  features  in  the 
different  versions.  The  data  cen¬ 
ter  edition  will  come  with  more 
systems  management  tools  than 
the  basic  version,  for  example. 

Microsoft  did  something  sim¬ 
ilar  with  the  BackOffice  suite  of 
products  last  year,  Welch  said. 
The  so-called  enterprise  version 
of  BackOffice  costs  two  to  five 
times  the  “standard”  edition, 
she  said.  And  existing  users  of 
the  standard  edition  couldn’t 
use  their  maintenance  agree¬ 
ments  to  upgrade  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  suite. 

“These  are  changes  that  most 
of  their  customers  didn’t  expect 
to  see,”  she  said. 

Boit  doesn’t  dispute  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  changed  several  key 
parts  of  its  contracts.  But  that 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  users 
pay  more,  he  insisted. 

“We  disagree”  with  such  con¬ 
clusions,  and  Gartner’s  analysis 
in  particular,  Boit  said.  “They 
take  some  of  the  changes  and 
apply  them  in  too  broad  a  fash¬ 
ion  and  put  too  many  of  them 
on  [a  hypothetical]  customer  sit¬ 
uation,”  Boit  said.  “I  have  yet  to 
see  any  customer  that  looks  like 
what  Gartner  says.” 

Boit  pointed  to  Microsoft’s 
one-year-old  Enterprise  Agree¬ 
ment  as  a  “flexible”  contract  op¬ 
tion  created  to  meet  the  call  of 
users  for  simpler  license  terms. 

Under  the  Enterprise  Agree¬ 
ment,  users  can  contract  for  soft¬ 
ware  for  up  to  four  years  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  make  lump-sum 
payments  once  per  year.  That’s 
simpler  than  Select,  which  does¬ 
n’t  cover  all  the  products  Enter¬ 
prise  does  and  which  calls  for 
quarterly  payments,  Boit  said. 


CHANGES  IN  MICROSOFT  LICENSE  LANGUAGE 


July  1996 

Number  of  users  of  a  single  copy 
of  Windows  NT  Workstation 
capped  at  10;  previously,  there 
was  no  limit 

October  1996 

•  Licensed  users  no  longer 
allowed  to  keep  a  copy  of  Office 
97  on  home  PCs  without  buying 
another  license 

•  Maintenance  agreements  no 
longer  prorated;  users  must  pay 
for  full  two-year  maintenance 
contracts  no  matter  when  in  the 


life  cycle  the  agreements  are 
bought 

July  1007 

Each  intranet  user  of  a  SOL  Serv¬ 
er  database  must  have  a  Client 
Access  License;  previous  policy 
was  unlimited  use 
November  1997 

Concurrent-user  rights 
eliminated  for  Exchange 

December  1997 _ 

Concurrent-user  rights 
eliminated  for  Office  97 


Source:  Gartner  Group  Inc..  Stamford.  Conn. 
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If  negotiated  well,  an  Enterprise 
Agreement  is  a  good  deal  for  user  com¬ 
panies  that  have  clear  software  upgrade 
plans  and  want  to  standardize  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products  for  both  PCs  and 
servers,  users  and  analysts  agreed. 

But  some  users  reported  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  salespeople  have  tried  to  push  the 
Enterprise  deal  on  them,  coaxing  them 
to  overspend  on  Microsoft  products. 

“They  do  want  to  sell  that  contract,” 
said  Danny  Perkins,  an  IT  manager  at 
Bristol  Hotels  &  Resorts  Inc.  in  Dallas. 
"It  happens  to  make  sense  for  us,  but 
Microsoft  plays  on  people’s  ignorance  if 
they  don’t  understand  it.” 

Microsoft  is  “tougher  than  most”  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with,  said  Eric  Singleton,  CIO  at 
Columbia  Energy  Group  in  Herndon,  Va. 

The  vendor’s  dominance  in  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  market  means  it’s  unwill¬ 
ing  to  bend  where  other  vendors  might, 
Singleton  said.  “You’re  not  in  a  ‘walk 
away  from  the 
table’  position.  You 
know  it,  and  they 
know  it,”  he  said. 

Professional  ne¬ 
gotiator  Marlene 
Bauer  agrees  that 
Microsoft  is  hard 
to  bargain  with  be¬ 
cause  of  its  market 
power.  As  an  area 
director  for  Inter¬ 
national  Computer 
Negotiations  Inc. 
in  Portland,  Ore., 
Bauer  has  helped 
many  users  ham¬ 
mer  out  licenses 
with  Microsoft. 

“You  can  just 
see  how  they’re  squeezing  more  and 
more  revenues  out  of  basically  the  same 
deals”  that  users  signed  the  last  time 
they  negotiated  with  Microsoft,  she  said. 

Some  Microsoft  contract  terms  are  just 
tough  luck  for  users. 

For  example,  in  both  Select  and  Enter¬ 
prise  contracts,  users  are  required  to 
commit  to  deploying  a  specific  number 
of  desktop  licenses  for  a  given  piece  of 
software.  If  they  install  more  copies,  they 
must  pay  additional  fees.  But  if  they 
overestimate  and  pay  for  more  than  what 
they  use,  Microsoft  gives  no  rebates. 

Also,  Upgrade  Advantage  is  an  option 
that  lets  users  buy  future  software  up¬ 
grades  at  a  locked-in  price  —  as  long  as 
the  new  version  ships  within  the  period 


July  1998 

Concurrent-user  rights  eliminated  for 
Windows  NT  Terminal  Server  Edition;  users 
required  to  have  both  NT  Workstation 
license  and  NT  Server  Client  Access  License 

2Q00* 

•  Microsoft  likely  to  prohibit  concurrent- 
user  licenses  for  ail  remaining  BackOffice 
products 

*  Microsoft  likely  to  unbundle  its  Web 

server  from  NT  and  charge  separately 
for  it  'Predicted 


Microsoft  knows 
users  aren't  in  a 
"walk  away  from 
the  table"  position 
during  negotiations, 
says  Eric  Singleton 
of  Columbia  Energy 


covered  by  the  contract.  If  Microsoft 
ships  the  product  after  the  contract  ex¬ 
pires,  the  upgrade  rights  are  worthless. 

“We  ran  into  that  problem  with  Win¬ 
dows  98,”  Gasparro  said.  Microsoft  con¬ 
tinually  pushed  back  the  ship  date  for 
Windows  98,  which  was  originally  sup¬ 
posed  to  ship  last  year.  “It  got  pushed 
right  out  of  our  contract  cycle,”  he  said. 

Boit’s  advice?  Users  should  “think 
about  the  risks  of  [whether  Microsoft  will 


be]  releasing  software  on  time.”  He 
added  that  Microsoft  isn’t  the  only  ven¬ 
dor  that  is  late  with  products. 

Licensing  is  a  big  concern  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  as  it  must  show  Wall  Street  con¬ 
sistent  sales  growth  even  as  it  saturates 
markets. 

Microsoft  must  feed  a  “$14  billion 
beast,”  said  Jeremy  Sammes,  an  analyst 
at  The  Butler  Group,  a  consulting  firm 
in  London.  Creating  license  terms  that 


bring  in  more  revenue  is  one  way  “to 
keep  that  momentum  going,”  he  said.  □ 
Assistant  news  editor  Mitch  Betts,  staff 
writer  David  Orenstein  and  senior  editor 
Sharon  Gaudin  contributed  to  this  report. 

©Microsoft's  dominance  in  operating 
systems  represents  a  new  threat 
to  the  national  security  of  our  informa¬ 
tion-based  society,  Paul  A.  Strassmann 
warns.  Page  72 


DECEMBER  7,  1998 


SKI  LL  S 


The  IT  skills  shortage  has  become  a  global  epidemic.  Many  countries 
report  skyrocketing  salaries  and  high  turnover  as  IT  workers  become 
a  scarce  commodity.  And  CIOs  throughout  the  world  warn  that 
national  IT  sectors  will  lose  their  competitive  edge  and  economies 
will  suffer  if  the  shortage  is  not  addressed.  Clearly,  companies  need 
to  invest  in  building  the  next  generation  of  IT  employees.  Fortunately, 
a  few  forward-thinking  companies  and  govern¬ 
ments  have  started  to  do  just  that.  Read  about 
these  efforts  and  gather  some  vital  evidence  of 
the  global  staffing  shortage  in  the  December  7th 
issue  of  Computerworld. 
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This  is  the  database  for  what’s  in  your  head.  If  you  can  think  it,  you  can  make  it  real  today  with 

DB2  Universal  Database.  Built-in  Java”  makes  it  the  first  database  engine  optimized  for  Web  apps.  New  TPC-D  benchmarks*  make  it  the 
price/performance  leader  on  both  Windows  NT^and  UNIX?  Powerful  middleware  tools  make  it  easy  to  exploit  apps  and  data  sources 
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anywhere  and  extend  them  to  users  everywhere.  All  with  “right  now”  performance,  from  single  processors  to  terabyte- 
scale  clusters.  The  free  evaluation  kit  and  trial  code  alone  will  get  you  thinking.  The  Universal  Developer’s  Edition, 
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Site  targets  ex-military  personnel  for  IT  jobs 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


a  program  being  tested  now  could  give 
companies  access  to  what  traditionally 
has  been  an  untapped  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  workers  —  military 
personnel  who  are  about  to  return  to  the 


civilian  workforce. 

The  Military-To-Work  program  is 
accessible  via  an  Internet  site  ( www . 
cwajobs.com),  on  which  companies  can 
post  jobs  in  the  communications  and  IT 
fields.  Because  it’s  Web-based,  military 
personnel  can  access  the  jobs  database 


from  any  military  base  or  ship. 

Today,  military  personnel  with  Web 
access  can  hunt  for  technical  jobs  on  an 
assortment  of  private  recruitment  sites. 
However,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  jobs  database  as  part  of  the  military’s 
formal  transition-assistance  program. 


Wrestling. ..Boxing. ..Soap  Operas. 
Taste.  Courtesy  of  Prolifics. 


Supplying  demographic  information 
about  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pay-per-view  transactions  is  no  easy 
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turned  to  Prolifics  to  bring 
this  data  to  their  client 
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Web  in  real  time.  Now  the 
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data  they  need  to  keep  this 
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which  is  supposed  to  help  them  reenter 
the  workforce. 

Unlike  other  recruitment  sites,  the 
Military-To-Work  program  offers  military 
personnel  training  designed  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  available  jobs. 

The  site,  developed  by  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America  (CWA) 
union  with  a  $138,000  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  backed  by 
telecommunications  giants  US  West 


The  site  aimed  at  military  personnel 
lists  jobs  from  programmer  to  LAN 
network  tech 


Communications  Corp.,  AT&T  Corp. 
and  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  The  union  esti¬ 
mates  that  approximately  15,000  individ¬ 
uals  with  telecommunications  skills 
leave  the  military  annually. 

During  a  pilot  phase  that  is  to  last 
until  March,  the  site  will  include  post¬ 
ings  for  customer  service  representa¬ 
tives,  LAN/WAN  network  technicians, 
central  office  technicians,  cable  installa¬ 
tion  technicians  and  telephone  system 
installers. 

The  long-term  goal,  however,  is  to 
broaden  the  job  offerings  to  include 
more  traditional  IT  posts  such  as  data¬ 
base  administrator  and  programmer, 
according  to  Steve  Hill,  employment  and 
training  administrator  for  CWA  in 
Washington. 

Use  of  the  Web  site  isn’t  limited  to 
companies  that  have  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreements 
with  the  CWA. 

Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  jobs  post¬ 
ed  be  union  jobs. 

Companies  may 
be  charged  a 
nominal  fee  to 
post  a  job  on  the 
site.  Hill  said. 

Corporate  IT  re¬ 
cruiters  have  ap¬ 
plauded  the  plan.  “This  is  a  group  of 
people  that  are  almost  impossible  to 
reach  [through  traditional  recruitment 
efforts],”  said  Lisa  Clavey,  senior  recruit¬ 
ment  manager  for  IT  at  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  in  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill. 

Indeed,  the  government  doesn’t  allow 
companies  to  recruit  on  military  bases, 
and  it  doesn’t  host  job  fairs  for  people 
returning  to  civilian  life. 

Clavey  said  most  technical  workers 
coming  out  of  the  military  probably 
couldn't  step  right  into  IT  jobs.  She  did 
confirm,  however,  that  Sears  would  be 
willing  to  put  them  through  a  training 
program  to  bring  them  up  to  speed  — 
just  as  it  does  with  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ates  it  hires.  □ 


"This  is  a  group 
of  people  that  are 
almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reach 
[through  tradi¬ 
tional  recruit¬ 
ment  efforts].” 

-  Lisa  Clavey, 
Sears,  Roebuck 
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Hlf  your  network’s  job  is  to  speed  data 
from  point  A  to  point  B,  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  power  stumbles  and 
fails  while  the  trip  is  only  half  over?  Bad 
packets,  reset  switches,  downed  hubs,  irate 
users...  the  list  goes  on  and  gets  uglier  with 
every  second  of  downtime.  A  server-based 
Uninterruptible  Power  Supply  (UPS)  protects 
only  a  small  part  of  the  data  path,  but 
now  there’s  APC 
PowerStack,  a  UPS 
designed  specifically  for 
the  places  between  your 
servers:  hubs,  routers, 
switches  and  bridges. 

Best  of  all,  it’s  from  the 
company  that  protects 
more  networks  than  all 
others  combined:  APC. 

Premium  protection,  without  a  space  premium 

Can  this  much  power  really  come  in  a  1U 
package?  Now  internetworking  reliability 
takes  less  space  than  you  ever  imagined. 
Whether  stacked,  on  the  desktop,  or  wall- 
mounted,  APC  PowerStack  keeps  your  inter¬ 
networking  equipment  up  and  running 
while  maximizing  valuable  enclosure  space. 

In  both  250VA  and  450VA  models,  the  new 
PowerStack  includes  PowerChute*  plus 


power  management  software  for  Windows 
NT  and  Windows  ’95,  so  you’ll  always 
know  what’s  up  (or  in  trouble),  so  you  can 
troubleshoot  without  users  ever  knowing. 

Automatic  voltage  correction  ideal  for  remote 
sites  and  wiring  closets 

APC  PowerStack  features  intelligent  voltage 
monitoring  which  corrects  over  and  under¬ 
voltages  without  drain¬ 
ing  battery  power. 
Whether  your  wiring 
closet  is  next  to  an  ele¬ 
vator  or  a  copy 
machine,  PowerStack 
protects  against  the  dips 
and  sags  local  machin¬ 
ery  creates.  Have  mul¬ 
tiple  outages  in  a  short 
timespan?  No  problem.  The  APC  PowerStack 
is  always  ready. 

Four  outlets  of  guaranteed  protection 

PowerStack  has  enough  outlets  to  do  the 
job,  and  a  guarantee  to  prove  it.  Should 
bad  power  get  through  an  APC  PowerStack 
and  cause  damage,  we’ll  cover  it  up  to 
$25,000.  (see  policy;  US  and  Canada  only) 

User-replaceable  and  hot-swappable  batteries 

Once  batteries  reach  the  end  of  their  useful 
life  (3-6  years),  you  can  swap  them  without 


New  PowerStack  is  ideal  for  today’s  popular 
hubs,  routers  and  switches,  giving  up  to  40  min¬ 
utes  of  runtime  for  a  typical  Ethernet  Switch. 

Hit  www.apcc.com  to  find  out  more. 


downing  your  network.  With  APC  replace¬ 
ment  is  quick,  safe,  and  affordable,  unlike 
brands  that  require  factory  replacement 
which  leaves  your  network  unprotected. 


It’s  said  there  are  two  type  of  networks:  those 
who  have  gone  down  due  to  a  power  glitch 
and  those  who  are  going  to.  With  APC 
PowerStack  you  can  join  another  group: 
those  who  have  the  peace  of  mind,  protected 
uptime  and  reliability  that  comes 


PowerStack  Solutions  Kit. 
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OLAP 


HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Check  out  www.computeiworld.com/more  for  more 
resources,  Computerworld  articles  and  links. 


DEFINITION:  Online  analytical  processing  (OLAP)  describes  a  class  of  tools  that  can 
extract  and  present  multidimensional  data  from  different  points  of  view.  Designed  for 
managers  looking  to  make  sense  of  their  information,  OLAP  structures  data  hierarchi¬ 
cally  -  the  way  managers  think  of  their  enterprises.  OLAP  functions  include  trend 
analysis,  drilling  down  to  more  complex  levels  of  detail,  summarization  of  data  and  data 
rotation  for  comparative  viewing. 


Viewing  data  from  all  angles 


Understanding  the  OLAP  space 

Evaluate  user  requirements  before  choosing  one 
of  the  following  OLAP  styles: 

■  Relational  OLAP  (ROLAP):  Used  for  large  departments  or 
groups  because  it  supports  large  amounts  of  data  and  users. 

Data  is  stored  in  a  relational  database  -  a  database  that 
organizes  information  in  tables  and  allows  the  data  to  be  ac¬ 
cessed  easily.  ROLAP  requires  less  technical  training  for  the 
end  user. 

■  Desktop  OLAP  (DOLAP):  Designed  for  low-end,  single, 
departmental  user. 

Data  is  stored  in  cubes  on  the  desktop.  It's  like  having  your 
own  spreadsheet.  Since  the  data  is  local,  end  users  don't 
have  to  worry  about  performance  hits  against  the  server. 

■  Multidimensional  OLAP  (MOLAP):  Targeted  at  groups  of 
users  because  it's  a  shared  environment. 

Data  is  stored  in  an  exclusive  server-based  format.  It 
performs  more  complex  analysis  of  data. 

■  HOLAP:  Hybridization  of  OLAP,  which  can  include  any  of 
the  above. 


Source:  Industry  analysts 


By  Carla  Catalano 


for  many  business  managers,  online  analytical 
processing  (OLAP)  turns  flat  business  data  into 
multidimensional  information  in  a  database. 

Multidimensional  describes  data  that’s  orga¬ 
nized  in  an  array  rather  than  in  a  flat  grid.  That 
array  is  like  a  cube,  with  each  side  a  dimension 
that  represents  a  business-driven  factor  such  as 
time,  product,  quantity  or  region.  The  cubes  can 
be  rearranged  and  rotated  to  highlight  specific 
comparisons  and  relationships.  Most 
OLAP  tools  enable  managers  to  drill 
down  to  more  complex  levels  of  de¬ 
tail.  When  drilling  up,  OLAP  can 
summarize  and  aggregate  data. 

Dealing  with  dimensions  can  help 
information  technology  managers 
understand  their  business,  says  Howard  Dres¬ 
ner,  vice  president  and  research  director  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.’s  Electronic  Workplace  Division 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  For  example,  a  multidimen¬ 
sional  application  shows  you  where  you  are  so 
you  can  look  at  a  subset  of  information  and  an¬ 
alyze  a  problem  or  define  a  trend.  That  helps 
end  users  better  understand  their  business 
data. 

OLAP  makes  sense  for  a  lot  of  applications 
because  it  gives  you  a  top-down  view  of  your 
business.  Think  of  the  structure  as  a  grocery 

CW:  What  are  you  using  OLAP  for? 

KRUEGER:  We  use  OLAP  to  get  the  sales  [data] 
out  to  area  directors,  region  managers  and  our 
broker  representatives  who  are  out  in  the  field. 

CW:  Why  did  you  turn  to  OLAP? 

KRUEGER:  For  better  distribution  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Our  directors  used  to  call  in  the  reports  they 
needed  and  then  we’d  mail  the  reports  out  to 
them.  Now  access  to  all  information  is  at  their 
fingertips.  It’s  a  convenient  way  for  them  to  pick 
and  choose  what  they  want. 

CW:  What  products  do  you  use? 

KRUEGER:  We  use  Cognos  PowerPlay  [an  analy¬ 
sis  tool]  and  Cognos  Impromptu  [a  desktop  query 
tool].  Users  look  for  things  like  product  lines, 
plant  shipments,  plan  operations,  spending,  sales 
dollars.  Our  remote  users  download  [data]  onto 
their  desktop,  slice  and  dice  information,  then 
they  create  reports,  which  help  manage  business 
better. 


store,  says  Don  MacTavish,  senior  research  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Meta  Group  Inc. 
All  the  products  are  at  the  top  level;  underneath, 
there’s  cereal  and  soda;  under  that,  there  are 
types  of  cereal  and  types  of  soda  such  as  Crispix 
and  Cheerios,  and  Coke  and  Pepsi.  Now,  throw 
in  a  third  dimension  such  as  country,  individual 
retail  outlet  or  time,  and  you  can  understand  the 
complexity  of  a  multidimensional  equation.  You 
can  see  how  many  boxes  of  Cheerios  have  sold 
all  day  or  at  io  a.m.  or  in  a  specific  store  or 
region. 

To  design  that  type  of  application, 
you  need  to  begin  with  business  re¬ 
quirements  and  work  backward.  First, 
you  should  define  what  business  data 
end  users  need  to  do  their  jobs  effec¬ 
tively.  Next,  you  need  to  decide  which 
type  of  OLAP  you  need  (see  chart  at  left).  Third, 
identify  data  sources  and  how  to  prepare  data 
for  the  user.  Then  select  an  appropriate  interface 
for  the  end  user  depending  on  who  the  user  is 
and  the  user’s  needs. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  OLAP  gives  business 
users  the  ability  to  analyze  data  from  any  per¬ 
spective  they  want,  rather  than  being  forced  to 
rely  on  canned  perspectives  generated  by  some¬ 
one  else.  □ 


Catalano  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Holliston,  Mass. 

CW:  What  are  the  benefits? 

KRUEGER:  Rapi  d  retrieval  of  information  and 
convenience.  We  are  able  to  manage  business 
better  in  terms  of  time  and  manner.  For  example, 
we  no  longer  spend  time  mailing  reports  and  we 
don’t  need  personnel  to  create  reports.  The  users 
essentially  fend  for  themselves. 

CW:  Were  there  any  hidden  problems? 

KRUEGER:  It  took  us  about  six  months  to  get 
the  product  into  the  users'  hands  because  we  had 
to  define  the  cubes  and  learn  how  to  use  [it]. 

CW:  Could  you  have  done  anything  differently? 

KRUEGER:  Not  really.  We’ve  been  using  Power- 
Play  for  over  two  years.  It  has  met  all  of  our  re¬ 
quirements.  But  we  do  have  a  wish  list:  We  want 
a  thin  client.  We’d  like  a  server-based  system  in¬ 
stead  of  a  client-based  one  because  we  need  pro¬ 
cessing  power  in  one  location  instead  of  on  the 
client.  PowerPlay  Web  doesn’t  offer  the  flexibility 
we  need. 


AT  ISSUE 


Freedom  to 
analyze  data 
as  you  choose 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in 


QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 
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Ill  ree  modeling  all-stars  now 

together  in  the  PLATINUM 

Enterprise  Modeling  Suite. 

Business  processes.  Data. 
Components.  Your  business  depends 
on  them.  They  need  to  work  together. 
And  now,  your  enterprise  can  unite 
them  and  gain  the  breakthrough 
productivity  of  the  world's  most 
trusted  modeling  tools. 


The  PLATINUM  UNIFIED 

MODELING 

Enterprise  Modeling  LANGUAGE 

Suite  is  the  first  to  integrate  all  the  real 
world  pieces  of  enterprise  modeling. 
Now  you  can  build  business  process, 
data  and  object  models,  synchronizing 
your  databases  and  applications. 

You  can  integrate  business  process 
and  object  models  with  existing  ER win 
data  models.  Take  advantage  of  UML. 
And  develop  and  maintain  high-quality 
databases  and  applications  much  faster 
and  easier  than  ever  before. 

Visit  our  Enterprise  Modeling 
Resource  Center  today  at 


www.platinum.com/dreamteam. 

Visit  today,  or  request  an  information 
kit  by  calling  1-8Q0-78-ERWIN. 
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terser  fallout 


Expect  the  consequences  of 
America  Online’s  acquisition  of  Netscape  to  be  pro¬ 
found  across  the  Internet.  Here  are  a  few  predictions: 

The  big  winner  will  be  Microsoft.  As  AOL  adds 
Netscape’s  40%  browser  market  share  to  its  own  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  14  million  customers,  it  will  cut  the 
legs  out  from  under  the  Justice  Department’s  case. 
Sure,  the  government  will  argue  that  Netscape  was 
forced  to  sell  out  and  that  AOL’s  browser  is  based  on 
Microsoft  technology,  but  the  fact  remains  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  have  a  clear  choice  of  products  from  two 
financially  healthy  competitors.  Strange  that  Netscape 
and  AOL,  both  of  which  have  provided  damning  evi¬ 
dence  against  Microsoft  in  court,  should  then  do  a 
deal  that  renders  the  whole  case  moot. 

The  big  losers  will  be  users  of  Netscape’s  high-end 
server  products.  AOL  has  no  interest  in  selling  com¬ 
merce  servers,  so  it  will 
hand  that  task  off  to  Sun 
Microsystems.  Sun  is  a  fine 
company,  but  it  isn't  at  all 
clear  how  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  it  will  bring  to  the 
task.  It  isn’t  a  bad  idea  for 
customers  to  investigate 
alternatives. 

Chill  the  rhetoric.  Expect  a  lessening  of  the  belliger¬ 
ent  nonsense  that  characterizes  the  anti-Microsoft 
holy  wars.  AOL  is  a  supremely  practical  company, 
dedicated  to  its  own  success  and  not  prone  to  engag¬ 
ing  in  crusades.  If  it  has  to  play  nicely  with  Microsoft, 
it  will  do  so,  regardless  of  who  that  may  offend. 

It's  open  season  on  consolidation.  Guess  what?  The 
Net  has  grown  up,  and  it’s  time  for  the  big  winners 
to  secure  their  holdings.  If  you’re  promoting  your 
company  on  the  Web,  the  big  brands  to  deal  with  will 
be  Microsoft,  AOL,  Yahoo,  Amazon  and  maybe  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  others.  If  they  can  maintain  their  stratospheric 
valuations,  those  companies  will  use  their  stock  to 
snarf  up  the  also-rans  and  build  their  megasites. 

A  big  question  will  be  whether  AOL  continues 
Netscape’s  open-source  code  initiative.  AOL  built  its 
fortune  on  a  closed,  proprietary  online  service  and 
has  given  in  to  Internet  standards  only  under  duress. 
If  AOL  takes  Navigator  development  back  inside,  it 
will  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  open-source  move¬ 
ment.  Just  what  Microsoft  wants. 


Paul  Gillin,  editor  in  chief 
Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 


Despite  the  benefits,  ERP  systems  'can  be  hell  on  earth  to  actually  use' 


Ijust  read  your  front-page  article, 
“ERP  user  interfaces  drive  work¬ 
ers  nuts,”  in  the  Nov.  2  issue. 

As  our  Aussie  cousins  say,  good 
on  you  for  exposing  the  ugliest 
side  of  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  packages. 

Our  company  endured 
an  experience  similar  to 
Hydro  Agri’s,  but  we  had 
the  good  sense  to  pull  the 
plug  on  the  beast  after  two 
frustrating  years. 

Another  equally  big 
problem,  and  one  that  was 
not  mentioned  in  your 
article,  is  the  incredibly 
high  turnover  rate  experienced 
by  the  ERP  systems  integrator 
firms. 

We  were  constantly  retraining 
new  integrator  consultants  in  our 
business  model  due  to  turnover. 
And  of  course,  the  integrator  firm 
did  not  hesitate  to  bill  us  for  the 
privilege  of  training  each  new 
consultant. 

Barry  Jones 
Fort  Payne,  Ala. 
barryj@gametime.com 


Ijust  finished  reading  your  edi¬ 
torial,  “Life  without  users  would 
be  so  peaceful,”  in  the  Nov.  9  issue 
of  Computerworld,  and  found  my¬ 
self  nodding  my  head  in  agree¬ 
ment. 

Enterprise  resource  planning 
systems  “can  be 
hell  on  earth  to 
actually  use.” 

While  there 
are  incredible 
business  benefits 
to  ERP  systems, 
they  are  not  sim¬ 
ple.  As  a  result,  a 
whole  host  of  po¬ 
tential  beneficiaries  are  missing 
out  on  the  promised  value. 

Nathaniel  M.  Bruce 
Component  Software 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
nathaniel.bruce@ 
component-software.com 

iWAS  refreshed  by  the  last  para¬ 
graph  in  the  editorial,  “Life  with¬ 
out  users  would  be  so  peaceful,” 
[CW,  Nov.  9]. 

You  said,  “Somebody’s  got  to 


A  whole  host  of 
users  are  miss¬ 
ing  out  on  the 
potential  bene¬ 
fits  of  ERP. 


$1  Net  TV  devices?  Hmmr  what's  wrong  with  that  picture? 


keep  pushing  for  some  hard-core 
honesty  from  both  sides.  We 
cheerfully  volunteer." 

Most  trade  journalists,  as  well  as 
industry  analysts,  get  drawn  in  by 
the  propaganda  dispensed  by  the 
major  ERP  vendors,  which  is  not 
good  for  the  users  at  all. 

The  underdogs  need  another 
voice.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Dave  Stein 
The  Stein  Advantage  Inc. 

Mahopac,  N.Y. 
dave@  thesteinadvantage.com 

Helpful  E-commerce  insights 

Patricia  Seybold’s  article 
“What’s  the  secret  for  success 
in  E-business,”  [CW,  Nov.  9]  could 
have  been  titled  “How  to  succeed 
in  Any-Business.” 

I  appreciate  her  many  years  of 
providing  valuable  insight  for  the 
information  technology/informa- 
tion  systems  community. 

Her  book  Customers.com  is  on 
my  must-read  list. 

Anthony  R.  Dziedzic 
ARD  Associates 
Phoenix 
ardz@cocentric.net 


In  your  Nov.  2  issue,  the  article 
titled  “TV  may  force  site  tweaks” 
[Internet  Commerce]  contains 
a  graphic  that  was  incorrectly 
labeled.  In  the  text,  the  article 
states  that  1.4  million  units  of  TV- 
based  Internet  devices  were  sold  in 
’98  and  the  number  will  grow  to  n 
million  units  by  the  year  2000. 

The  graphic  accompanying  the 
article  clearly  indicates  the  [project¬ 
ed  NetTV  sales]  figures  [for  1998 
and  2000]  in  dollars:  $1.4  million 
and  $11  million,  respectively. 


According  to  my  math,  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  Web- 
based  Internet  devices  are  selling 
at  an  incredible  $1  a  piece.  I  was 
just  wondering,  where  can  I  get 
one? 

Seriously,  I  enjoy  the  publication 
and  look  forward  to  reading  it 
every  week.  Why  else  would  I  have 
found  such  a  mistake? 

GT  Smith 
Debsman  Interactive 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
gtsmith@debsman.com 


Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


Client  Power  for 
Enterprise  Efficiency 


In  business,  as  in  nature,  the  effect  of  small,  evolutionary  changes  often 
cumulates  into  dramatic  new  possibilities.  Such  is  the  case  with  changes  in  the 
business  computing  environment. 

Advances  in  Three  Categories 

Incremental  advances  are  occurring  in  three  major  categories  of  PC  software: 

•  The  underlying  infrastructure  and  operating  systems  services. 

•  Productivity  applications  users  see  and  manipulate  in  the  foreground. 

•  Background  services  that  run  automatically  and  without  user  intervention. 

In  the  past  few  years,  all  three  categories  have  become  more  complex,  integrated 
and  interconnected.  Operating  systems  are  more  robust,  with  support  for 
multitasking  and  helpful  platform  services.  Applications  operate  as  integrated 
suites,  offering  visual  interfaces  and  collaboration  technologies.  Background 
services  include  agents  and  push  technologies,  and  perform  such  tasks  as  virus 
scanning,  and  message  and  calendar  synchronization. 

Today,  these  trends  are  accelerating.  Within  the  lifetime  of  today’s  PCs, 
operating  systems  will  become  even  more  advanced  and  feature  rich.  Productivity 
applications  will  become  increasingly  versatile  and  interrelated,  making  greater 
use  of  rich  data  such  as  speech  and  video.  Automated  background  services,  such 
as  compression,  encryption,  system  management  and  personal  information 
agents,  will  offer  even  more  intelligent  services  that  react  to  key  events  and 
implement  IT  policy  without  user  interaction. 


“This  trend  to  inter¬ 
related  applications  and 
concurrent  services 
represents  the  beginning 
of  the  next  large 
evolutionary  change 
for  the  personal 
computer  industry.” 

—  Rob  Endcrle. 
Director  of  Desktop 
and  Mobile 
Technology.  Giga 
Information  Group 

“By  taking  advantage 
of  the  rising  power  of 
the  performance  PC, 
Lotus®  SmartSuite® 
Millennium  helps  the 
user  get  more  work  done 
as  the  business  user’s 
environment  becomes 
ever  more  complicated." 

—  Bob  Norton. 

Director  of  Product 
Management  and 
Design  for  Lotus 
SmartSuitc.  Lotus 
Development 
Corporation 

“Essentially,  we 
are  using  processor 
power  to  gain  network 
bandwidth,  so  it’s 
critical  for  us  to  deploy 
higher  and  higher 
performance  PCs  with 
Intel®  Pentium'  II  0 
processors.” 

—James  Mara. 
Corporate  Director. 
Technology 
Planning.  Partners 
Healthcare 


Moving  forward,  each  category  alone  will  become  more  powerful,  and  all 
three  will  operate  concurrently.  This  combination  of  concurrent  applications 
and  services  is  a  natural  evolution  of  business  computing.  It  creates  an 
environment  where  each  user’s  high-performance  PC  simultaneously  processes 
multiple  foreground  and  background  tasks.  Not  only  does  the  user  multitask 
among  numerous  applications,  but  the  PC  and  the  network  are  also 


simultasking,  engaged  in  background  processes  on  the  user's  and  IT 
infrastructure’s  behalf.  The  cumulative  effect  is  to  dramatically  increase 
the  performance  demands  on  the  client  PC. 

Benefits  for  End  Users  and  IT 

This  emerging  environment  uses  the  power  of  the  PC  to  make  end  users 
more  productive  and  IT  more  effective.  End  users  can  automate  many 
mundane,  time-consuming  tasks.  For  example,  automatic  agents  and  filters 
can  sift  the  Web  for  information  that  will  give  users  a  competitive  edge. 
Network  efficiency,  systems  management  and  data  security  can  all  be  enhanced 
with  automated  e-mail  compression,  message  encryption  and  virus  scanning. 

Purchasing  Implications 

In  deciding  the  performance  needs  of  business  client  PCs,  the  crucial 
factor  isn’t  the  performance  requirements  of  any  single  application.  Rather, 


it’s  the  cumulative  effect  of  having  the  PC 
continuously  and  concurrently  execute  a 
growing  number  of  increasingly  sophisticated 
foreground  and  background  tasks. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  rapidly 
emerging  environment,  businesses  should 
choose  powerful  client  PCs  that  can 
maintain  responsiveness  even  when 
background  processes  are  simultaneously 
at  work  with  foreground  applications. 
Desktop  and  mobile  PCs  based  on  high- 
performance  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processors 
provide  an  outstanding  foundation  for 
evolving  capabilities  today,  and  future 
Intel®  processors  will  further  enable  these 
capabilities  tomorrow. 


The  Evolution  of  Business  Computing 


2001 


Intel’s  Technology@Work  Web  site  provides  in-depth  information  to 
professionals  make  more  informed  technology  purchase  decisions.  For 
on  thriving  m  this  evolving  computing  environment,  register  at: 


www.intel.com/IT 


■ 
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It's  time  for  IT  to  get  in  Washington’s  face 

Allan  E.  Alter 


It’s  time  corporate  IT  became  a  Washington  insider. 
Let’s  hit  up  our  CEOs  for  money  to  hire  a  lobbyist. 
Lord  knows  we  need  one.  We  know  more  about 
power  cords  than  the  corridors  of  power.  We  control  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  spending  but  still  don’t  know  how  to 
defend  our  common  interests. 


And  we  had  better  learn.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  woods  are  full  of  wolves;  we  can’t 
afford  to  look  like  sheep. 

Take  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  contracts.  For 
years,  software  ven¬ 
dors  have  been 
hustling  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Com¬ 
mercial  Code  into  a 
devil’s  playground.  If 
they  have  their  way, 
you’ll  lose  your  war¬ 
ranty  if  you  change  the  software.  Add  an 
add-on,  and  you’ll  lose  your  warranty.  If 
you  test  a  software  package  and  find 
nothing  wrong,  too  bad  if  it  later  turns 
your  data  into  Turkish  taffy  —  you’ll 
lose  the  warranty.  But  should  you  cross 
the  line  on  some  ridiculous  shrink- 


Asking  for  a  lobbying 
budget  isn’t  begging; 
it’s  looking  after 
your  interests. 

wrapped  software  license  provision, 
the  vendors  want  to  chain  you  to  a 
rock  and  eat  your  liver. 

Things  also  are  dicey  on  the  H-1B  visa 
front.  Companies  are  cutting  back  on 
important  projects  —  projects  that  will 
improve  competitiveness  and  generate 
jobs  in  the  long  term  —  because  they 
can’t  find  people  with  the  right  skills. 
Corporate  IT  needs  more  foreign  guest 


workers.  Members  of  Congress  are  will¬ 
ing  to  hand  out  more  temporary  H-1B 
visas  but  are  adding  complex  stipulations 
—  in  the  name  of  protecting  U.S.  work¬ 
ers  —  that  will  make  it  tougher  to  recruit 
the  foreign  workers  you  need. 

And  how  did  we  let  the  vendors  get 
away  with  the  so-called  Good  Samaritan 
Act,  which  was  signed  into  law  last 
month?  It’s  supposed  to  protect  users 
and  promote  information  sharing  among 
companies  trying  to  fix  their  year 
2000  problems.  But  its  loose  wording 
makes  it  “an  escape  hatch  for  systems 
developers,”  as  one  attorney  told  Com¬ 
puterworld. 

Hey,  money  talks.  In  1996,  high- 
tech  companies  spent  at  least  $20 
million  on  lobbyists.  Their  CEOs  have 
a  powerful,  Beltway-based  organiza¬ 
tion  —  the  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America  —  looking 
after  their  interests. 

The  user  side?  A  variety  of  user 
groups  and  professional  societies,  getting 
by  on  table-scrap  budgets,  after-hours 
volunteers  and  permission  slips  from 
their  bosses. 

All  that’s  too  bad  because  IT  is 
becoming  political  football.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  telecommunications  reform 
opens  up  local  competition.  There’s  mis¬ 


chief  afoot  in  California,  where  vendors 
have  tried  to  raise  the  bar  on  stockholder 
lawsuits.  There  are  many  issues  to  watch 
for  in  electronic  commerce,  including 
Internet  security,  taxes  and  privacy.  (Does 
anyone  really  believe  the  Internet’s  newly 
minted  tax-free  status  will  hold?) 
And  let’s  not  forget  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission’s  oversight  on 
year  2000  issues. 

As  columnist  Paul  A.  Strassmann  has 
pointed  out  [CW,  Aug.  31],  now  that  our 
work  is  too  important  to  ignore,  we  can 
expect  more  federal  regulation  on  secu¬ 
rity,  safety  and  software  reliability.  How 
will  we  respond? 

Corporate  IT  now  has  a  big  political 
agenda  but  not  the  will  to  do  what’s 
needed:  organize  a  single,  powerful  lob¬ 
bying  group  and  get  our  CEOs  to  kick  in 
the  money  to  support  it.  I  know  CIOs 
feel  uncomfortable  hitting  up  the  boss, 
but  they  shouldn’t.  Today’s  CEOs  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  technology  and 
a  favorable  political  environment.  Asking 
for  a  lobbying  budget  isn’t  begging;  it’s 
looking  after  your  interests.  Don’t  be 
sheep.  Don’t  baaaaaa-ck  down.  □ 

Alter  is  Computerworld 's  department 
editor,  Managing.  His  E-mail  address  is 
allan_alter@computerworld.com. 


The  Net  is  mission-critical 

John  Gantz 


and  we  aren’t  ready 


ven  with  all  the  hype  and  talk  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Net  —  in  its  guises  of  the  Internet, 
E-mail,  intranets,  E-commerce  and  extranets  — 
it  has  still  moved  more  quickly  to  mission-critical  status 
than  I  think  anyone  has  realized  in  corporate  IT. 


In  a  study  last  year,  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  discovered  that  U.S.  IT 
managers  considered  40%  of  their  Win¬ 
dows  NT  client/server  applications  mis¬ 
sion-critical.  In  a  more  recent  study,  IDC 
discovered  that  the  same  community 
gave  E-mail  4.5  points  on  a  5-point  scale, 
where  5  was  “extremely  critical  to  busi¬ 
ness  activities.”  Extranets  were  rated  4.2. 
Five  years  ago,  applications  such  as  those 
wouldn’t  be  seen  as  something  that 
could  shut  down  factory  floors  or  darken 
office  buildings  if  they  went  down. 

I  don’t  think  people  are  calling  activi¬ 
ties  mission-critical  that  aren’t  —  this 
isn’t  a  overstated-assessment  problem 
like  grade  inflation.  These  applications 
are  mission-critical.  IT  has  become  the 
heart  of  most  business  processes,  and 
the  Net  is  fast  becoming  the  clearest 
window  to  them.  That’s  a  bit  scary. 


The  reason  isn’t  because  the  Net  is  a 
stateless  medium  or  that  hackers  can 
worm  through  firewalls  or  that  network 
response  times  can  be  capricious.  The 
reason  is  that  people  don’t  know  how  to 
make  the  transition.  Asking  them  to  do 
so  is  a  little  like  asking  a  Cobol  pro¬ 
grammer  to  do  real-time  programming. 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  skills,  expe¬ 
rience  and  tricks  of  the  trade  are  weak. 

That’s  the  conclusion  reached  by  at¬ 
tendees  at  a  workshop  at  IDC’s  Internet 
Executive  Forum  this  fall.  The  consensus 
was  that  most  Web  sites  are  developed 
by  teams  that  are  more 
business-  and  speed-driven 
than  traditional  IT  folks  but 
that  the  IT  folks  have  the 
process-driven  skills  needed 
to  make  applications  bullet¬ 
proof.  Because  most  mis¬ 


sion-critical  Web  applications  need  ac¬ 
cess  to  back-end  systems,  IT  folks  are 
critical  in  delivering  the  full  application. 

There  are  other  problems  dealing  with 
the  Net’s  rise  to  mission-critical  status. 
Some  of  these  relate  to  the  time  and 
energy  it  takes  to  integrate  with  back-end 
systems,  some  to  the  lack  of  tools  from 
vendors  and  some  to  the  lack  of  guide¬ 
lines  on  how  to  be  successful.  There  just 
haven’t  been  enough  case  studies  and 
business  practices  to  meld  into  a  com¬ 
mon  body  of  knowledge. 

But  our  experts  felt  that  the  true 
gating  factors  were  culture  and  training. 
Plumbing  issues 
are  important,  but 
they  aren’t  the  main 
issue  as  we  start  to 
run  our  businesses 
from  the  Net. 

So  you’re  going  to 
see  the  following: 

■  A  booming  busi¬ 


The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
skills,  experience  and  tricks 
of  the  trade  are  weak. 


ness  in  consulting  and  outsourcing  of 
Net  applications.  Most  vendors  already 
have  branded  products  in  mission- 
critical  services. 

■  Some  well-publicized  project  failures 
—  where  development  expectations 
weren’t  met. 

■  Personnel  raids  on  the  companies  that 
learn  how  to  do  it  right. 

■  Vendors  starting  to  sell  some  point 
products  around  high-availability  Web 
servers  and  networks  along  with  gold- 
plated  service  contracts. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  those  col¬ 
laborative  applications  (40%  of  today’s 
Internet  server  loads)  and  even 
some  of  the  publishing  applications 
(30%)  running  in  companies  today 
will  toggle  over  into  mission-critical. 
Then  the  fun  will  begin. 

Say,  does  anybody  know  where 
the  documentation  is  on  that  hu¬ 
man  resources  intranet?  They  just 
changed  the  40i(k)  rules  and  we 
have  to  run  payroll. . . .  □ 


Gantz  is  a  senior  vice  president  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  a  sister 
company  to  Computerworld  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  His  E-mail  address  is 
jgantz@idcresearch.com. 


Stylish.  Introducing  the  Toshiba  Portege"  Series. 
Precious  metal  doesn't  get  more  refined  than  this. 
With  a  magnesium  alloy  casing  and  sculpted 
contours,  it's  the  most  ultra-compact  powerhouse 
Toshiba  has  ever  built.  Because  success  isn't  just 
how  you  carry  yourself.  It's  also  what  you  carry. 


I  Ultraportable.  It's  one  inch  thin.  And  4  lbs.  light. 

I  Usability  and  portability  have  never  been  more 

/  perfectly  matched.  With  its  built-in  K56flex" 

/  upgradeable  modem  with  DSVD  data/fax/voice 

/'  and  full-size  keyboard  with  AccuPoint,”  Portege 

is  designed  for  serious  mobility.  Not  unlike  yourself. 
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Pentium*]} 


The  cutting  edge. 

Forged  from  an  alloy  of  magnesium 

and  imagination. 


Performance.  Powered  by  the  latest  Intel  Pentium®  II 
processor  300MHz,  Portege  has  a  huge  4.3  billion 
byte  hard  drive.  32MB  high-speed  Synchronous 
DRAM.  Windows®  95  or  optional  Windows  NT.'" 
Even  the  new  NeoMagic™  Graphics  Controller.  All 
brought  to  vivid  life  on  an  impressive  12.1 "  display. 


Expansion.  The  optional  CD  Network  Dock  delivers  full 
port  replication  with  a  10/100  BaseT  Ethernet,  24X*  CD- 
ROM,  floppy  disk  drive  and  speaker  with  microphone. 
When  docked,  Portege  does  the  job  of  a  desktop  and 
is  still  thinner  and  lighter  than  most  notebooks. 
Call  us  at  1-800-TOSHIBA  or  surf  www.toshiba.com. 


TOSHIBA 


The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 
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Bill  Gates  and  the  end  of  innocence 

Galen  Gruman 


ith  his  videotaped  statements  in  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  antitrust  trial  to  the  effect  of,  “I  don’t 
threaten,  I  don’t  remember  and  I  certainly 
don’t  understand  the  question,”  Bill  Gates  now  has 


joined  an  infamous  circle: 

Richard  Nixon  ("I  am  not  a  crook”), 
Ronald  Reagan  (“I  don’t  recall”),  Bill 
Clinton  (“I  don’t 
know  for  sure”)  and 
Big  Tobacco  execu¬ 
tives  (variations  on 
“cigarettes  are  not 
proven  to  be  addic¬ 
tive  or  cause  cancer” 
and  “we  don’t  target 
children”). 

From  the  tapes, 

you’d  never  believe  that  Gates  could  run 
the  local  drugstore  —  much  less  a  global 
company  that  has  set  the  technical  direc¬ 
tion  for  most  of  the  computer  industry. 
(Gates  later  claimed  the  Feds  selected  the 
videotape  clips  to  show  him  in  a  falsely 
forgetful  light.  If  so,  his  bob-and-weave 
responses  gave  them  plenty  of  ammo.) 

Gates’  performance  —  like  those  of 


!  bemoan  the  fact 
that  we  seem  to  have 
few  real  heroes. 


many  of  his  accusers  on  and  off  the 
witness  stand  —  is  showing  every¬ 
one  that  the  high-tech  industry  is  as 
slippery,  childish  and  cynical  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Although  Gates  in¬ 
sists  still  that  the  computer  industry  is 
different,  and  is  using  that  claim  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  competitive  practices,  who  can 
honestly  believe  that  anymore? 

It’s  not  just  Gates,  of  course.  Oracle’s 
Larry  Ellison  enjoys  public  tantrums  and 
fights.  A  series  of  executives  at  Apple 
Computer,  which  has  long  marketed  it¬ 
self  as  an  idealistic  standard-setter,  has 


reneged  on  partnerships  and  otherwise 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth.  Sun 
Microsystems  executives  have  all  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  want  the  kind  of  world¬ 
wide  dominance  with  Java  they  criticize 
Microsoft  for  achieving.  I  almost  miss 
the  bygone  arrogance  of  Philippe  Kahn 
and  the  CDs  his  Borland  International 
used  to  distribute  of  him  playing  jazz.  At 
least  it  was  a  personal  pretension. 

The  disingenuous,  evasive  and  con- 
trivedly  coy  claims  from  people  like 
Gates  will  have  the  same  kind  of  pro¬ 
found  effect  that  Nixon,  Reagan  and 
Clinton  had  on  politics:  the  creation 
and  support  of  indifference  and 
resignation. 

Think  I’m  exaggerating?  Look  at  the 
reaction  of  IT  leaders.  Computerworld  re¬ 
porters  find,  time  after  time,  that  users 
wish  the  government  would  leave 
Microsoft  alone.  Even  if  some  Microsoft 
tactics  are  troubling,  users  love  the  free 
bundles  and  stability  of  a  dominant, 
near-monopoly  operating  system.  Will 
they  still  hold  that  view  if  Microsoft  does 
create  an  unassailable  hegemony?  I 
doubt  it.  But  like  the  year  2000  crisis 
was  10  years  ago,  that  will  be  a  problem 
for  IT  execs,  not  them. 

Polls  show  the  trial  hasn’t  hurt  the 


public’s  mostly  positive  views  of  Gates 
and  Microsoft  —  just  as  Clinton  has 
been  unaffected,  and  in  fact  has  been 
buoyed,  by  his  dishonesty  and  severe 
lack  of  self-control  in  the  Monica  Lewin¬ 
sky  affair.  People  clearly  don’t  expect  in¬ 
tegrity  from  their  leaders. 

High  tech  was  different  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  smokestack  industries,  at  least 
for  a  while.  Its  competition  really  was 
good  for  humankind.  It  encouraged 
“coopetition,”  in  which  people  competed 
but  also  supported  one  another,  like 
friends  on  opposing  local  sports  teams. 
Events  such  as  the  West  Coast  Computer 
Faire  and  Comdex  were  vibrant,  personal 
celebrations,  not  just  business  events. 

For  years,  I’ve  been  struck  how  many 
people  inside  and  outside  the  industry 
have  believed  that  the  high-tech  commu¬ 
nity  was  creating  a  better  model.  In  my 
weaker  moments,  I  believed  it,  too.  We 
inspired  the  world.  A  distasteful  reality 
is,  of  course,  better  than  believing  in 
fantasy.  I’m  not  advocating  we  believe  in 
false  heroes,  but  I  bemoan  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  have  so  few  real  ones.  □ 


Gruman  is  Computerworld 's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief  and  opinions  editor.  His 
E-mail  address  is  galen_gruman@cw.com 


Why  are  corporate  Web  sites  so  hard  to  use? 

David  Moschella 


For  people  like  me,  who  are  both  self-employed 
and  heavy  travelers,  the  nationwide  expansion 
of  Kinko’s  has  been  a  godsend.  Because  I’m  a 
fan,  I  feel  much  better  about  using  the  office-services 
giant  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
annoying  flaws  in  many  corporate  Web  sites. 


I  was  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently  and 
had  the  unexpected  need  to  print  over¬ 
head  transparencies  for  a  next-day 
presentation.  Naturally,  I  entered 
kinkos.com  to  find  the  nearest  facility. 
What  happened  next  is  instructive. 

The  first  screen  was  a  useless  graphic 
that  invited  me  to  click  and  “enter  the 
Kinko's  site,”  as  if  I  were  passing 
through  a  security  system.  That  first 
click  resulted  in  eight  circles  containing 
various  Kinko’s  information,  one  of 
which  w  as  marked  “Locations.”  I  clicked 
on  that,  only  to  get  a  screen  of  brochure 
text  that  totally  confused  me  until  1 
scrolled  down  and  found  a  locations 
dialog  box. 

Click  3  opened  the  dialog  box,  and 


then  it  asked  me  to  indicate  whether  I 
was  looking  for  a  U.S.  or  international 
site.  With  click  4,  I  finally  got  a  search 
bar  where  I  could  type  in  “Jacksonville, 
Florida,”  which  I  then  submitted  and 
learned  that  there  were  four  Kinko’s  in 
the  area.  Click  6  got  me  the  directions. 

Clearly,  the  initial  screen  should  help 
me  find  the  nearest  Kinko’s  location,  and 
what  took  six  clicks  could  have  been 
done  in  a  maximum  of  three.  But  the 
real  point  is  that  the  Kinko’s  site 
is  typical.  It  continues  to  amaze 
me  how  many  Web  sites  force  us 
to  wade  through  various  screens 
to  get  what  we  really  want. 

Just  look  at  what  some  of  our 
biggest  computer  companies  do. 


If  you  went  to  Hewlett-Packard’s  hp.com 
last  week,  you  found  a  story  on  “HP  and 
the  Euro,”  but  you  didn’t  even  see  the 
word  “printer,”  let  alone  “LaserJet.”  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  ibm.com  is  like  a  little  newsstand 
where  we’re  invited  to  have  a  “chat  about 
XML”  but  never  see  “ThinkPad.” 

What’s  really  strange  about  that  is  that 
it’s  so  easy  to  make  things  better.  Just 
imitate  the  portals.  Yahoo  Inc.  and  its 
competitors  are  in  the  business  of  get¬ 
ting  information  to  their  customers  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  To  do  that,  they 
take  maximum  advantage  of  their  initial 
screens  by  having  as 
many  as  50  textual 
entry  points.  In  con¬ 
trast,  many  compa¬ 
nies  (check  out  the 
Big  Three  automak¬ 
ers)  still  tend  to  be¬ 
gin  with  useless  and 
time-consuming 


graphics,  surrounded  by  a  handful  of 
vague  entry  points. 

Given  how  much  money  is  spent  de¬ 
signing  most  corporate  sites,  the  lack  of 
emphasis  on  user  utility  remains  star¬ 
tling.  Too  many  companies  continue  to 
build  Web  sites  that  are  like  corporate 
lobbies,  designed  to  entertain  those  in 
waiting. 

Others  seem  to  think  that  the  Web  has 
turned  them  into  publishers,  obliging 
them  to  provide  catchy  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  The  fact  that  we  are  busy  and  just 
want  some  specific  information  hasn’t 
really  sunk  in. 

Instead  of  thinking  about  your 
home  page  as  if  it  were  an  electronic 
coffee  table,  pretend  that  it’s  a  touch¬ 
screen  cash  register  at  a  McDon¬ 
ald’s,  where  all  the  emphasis  is  on 
speed  and  simplicity.  Or  better  yet, 
imagine  that  you’re  building  a  por¬ 
tal,  not  just  to  your  organization,  but 
to  your  entire  business  ecosystem. 
Your  visitors  will  thank  you  for  it.  □ 

Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  E-mail  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


The  fact  that  we  just  want 
some  specific  information 
hasn't  really  sunk  in. 


The  Massachusetts  Tech 
Corps,  Inc.  is  an  initiative 
of  the  Massachusetts 
Software  Council,  Inc. 


JOIN  THE 

MASSAC  HUSETIS  TECH  CORPS 

A  Partnership  Between  the  Information  Technology  Industry  and  Education 


Volunteering  with  the 
Massachusetts  Tech  Corps 

Why  should  you  become  a  volunteer  with 
the  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps? 

Because  the  Mass  Tech  Corps  has  a  special 
relationship  with  Technology  Coordinators 
in  more  than  60  schools  districts  across 
Massachusetts,  the  Tech  Corps  is  able  to 
“plug”  you  in  to  interesting  projects  with 
schools  that  are  ready  to  use  your  exper¬ 
tise.  Technology  in  schools  is  still  a 
“needy”  area,  and  the  expertise  you  bring 
will  produce  dividends  right  away. 

Whatever  your  skills  are,  schools  can  use 
them.  Schools  need  your  help  with  tech¬ 
nology  planning,  technical  support,  net¬ 
working,  staff  training,  classroom  support, 
public  relatBns,  website  development, 
resource  acquisition,  as  well  as  other  areas. 

Volunteers  are  needed  anytime  during  the 
day  as  well  as  evenings  and  weekends.  In 
one  school  district,  volunteers  manned  a 
computer  lab  at  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  so  that  it  could  stay  open  two 
nights  a  week.  The  lab  is  now  used  by  stu¬ 
dents,  parents,  teachers  and  community 
residents. 

The  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  is  working 
on  an  Hteractive  website  so  that  volunteers 
will  be  able  to  help  schools  on  line.  In  the 
meantime,  we  urge  you  to  sign  up  on  our 
website,  www.masstechcorps.org  and  offir 
your  help  to  bring  all  Massachusetts 
schools  into  the  Information  Age. 


The  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  was  launched  in  January,  1995  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Software  Council.  The  Tech  Corps  was  designed  to  bring  individu¬ 
als  with  technical  expertise  into  the  schools  to  assist  with  technology  related  projects. 
Since  1995,  more  than  800  volunteers  have  helped  member  school  districts  in  areas 
such  as: 

•  classroom  instruction  •  resource  acquisition  •  technology  planning 

•  local  area  networks  •  staff  training  •  wide-area  networking 

•  public  relations  •  technical  support 


For  the  1998-99  school  year  the  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  has  60  member  districts 
and  five  Mentor  Districts.  Mentor  Districts  have  been  designated  because  of  their 
leadership  in  the  use  of  technology  and  volunteers  to  support  teachers  and  learning. 
These  districts  also  offer  their  expertise  to  help  other  Tech  Corps  districts  as  the  need 
arises. 

The  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  is  seeking  volunteers  for  member  districts.  The  list 
of  districts  needing  help  is  listed  below.  We  encourage  you  to  register  electronically 
at:  http://www.masstechcorps.org.  Additional  information  about  the  Massachusetts 
Tech  Corps  is  available  through  this  Website. 

The  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  provides  you  with  a  way  to  share  time  and  talent 
with  your  local  school.  Through  the  Tech  Corps  you  are  able  to  give  something  back 
to  your  community  and  have  a  positive  impact  on  kids,  schools  and  education  in 
Massachusetts.  As  a  Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  volunteer,  you  will  be  part  of  a  state¬ 
wide  organization.  You  will  be  able  to  meet  with  other  volunteers  from  around  the 
state  at  Tech  Corps  events,  learn  about  projects  in  other  districts  through  our  news¬ 
letter  and  website,  and  feel  part  of  an  organization  that  is  making  a  difference. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


Volunteer  your  time 
and  be  part  of  an 
organization  that 
helps  Massachusetts 
students. 

Visit  our  Web  site 
and  register  online  at: 

www.masstechcorps.org 
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Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  Districts  1998-1999 


Mentor  Districts 

•  Acton-Boxborough  Regional 
School  District 

•  Hamilton- Wenham  Regional 
School  District 

•  Hingham  Public  Schools 

•  Hudson  Public  Schools 

•  Lexington  Public  Schools 

Member  Districts 

•  Andover  Public  Schools 

•  Arlington  Public  Schools 

•  Ashland  Public  Schools 

•  Berkshire  Hills  Reg. 

School  District  (Great 
Stockbridge/Stockbridge/ 

West  Stockhridge)  A 

•  Beverly  Public  Schools 

•  Blackstone  Valley  Vocational! 
Regional  School  District 

•  Boston  Public  Schools 


•  Bourne  Public  Schools 

•  Bridgewater- Raynham 
Regional  School  District 

•  Brockton  Public  Schools 

•  Brookline  Public  Schools 

•  Burlington  Public  Schools 

•  Cambridge  Public  Schools 

•  Canton  Public  Schools  aW 

•  Cohasset  Public  Schools 

•  Concord-Carlisle  Regional 
School  District 

•  Douglas  Public  Schools 

•  Dover-Sherbom  Public 


•  Dudley-Charlton  Regional 
School  District 

•  East  Bridgewater  Public 
Schools 

•  Everett  Public  Schools 

•  Fairhaven  Pi  lblic  Schools 


•  Falmou 


Public  Sen 
en  Public  S 
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c  Schools 


•  Gloucester  Public  Schools 

•  Harwich  Public  Schools 

•  Haverhill  Public  Schools 

•  Ipswich  Public  Schools 

•  Lynnfield  Public  Schools 

•  Malden  Public  Schools 

•  Mansfield  Public  Schools 

•  Marlborough  Public  Schools 

•  Masconomet  Regional 
School  District 

( Middleton/Topsfield/Boxford ) 

•  Mashpee  Public  Schools 

•  Medfield  Public  Schools 
Melrose  Public  Schools 

•  Methuen  Public  Schools 

•  Minuteman  Regional 
Vocational  Technical 

•  Natick  Public  Schools 

•  Newton  Public  Schools 

•  North  Andover  Public  Scho  j- 

•  Northampton  Public  School  ■; 


•  Northbridge  Public  Schools 

•  North  Reading  Public  Schools 

•  Peabody  Public  Schools 

•  Pentucket  Regional 
School  District  (West 
Newbury /Newbury /Groveland ) 

•  Plymouth  Public  Schools 

•  Quincy  Public  Schools 

•  Saugus  Public  Schools 

•  Scituate  Public  Schools 

•  Shirley  Public  Schools 

•  Sudbury  Public  Schools 

>  Swampscott  Public  Schools 

•  Waltham  Public  Schools 

•  Watertown  Public  Schools 
-  Wit  viand  Public  Schools 

.  V/f.stborough  Public  Schools 

•  Weston  Public  Schools 

fi.  ngton  Public  Schools 
lihrop  Public  Schools 

>  V  jrcester  Public  Schools 


Massachusetts  Tech  Corps  •  One  Exeter  Plazdf  Suite  200  •  Boston,  MA  02116-2831  •  (617}  '•  *  Fax:  (617)  236-7984 


13  different  ways. 


$2,299 

The  fully  integrated  notebook  from 
Compaq  that  combines  the  latest  key 
technology  with  uncompromising  value. 

•  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processor 
233  MHz 

•  4.0  GB8  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to 
160  MB) 

•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  display 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM4 


•  K56  flex  modem6 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  Optional  Convenience  Base  with 
Integrated  Ethernet 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  1-year  worldwide  limited  warranty3 


$2,799 

The  lightest  notebook  from  Compaq, 
weighing  only  4.4  lbs. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
266  MHz 

•  4.1  GB8  SMART  Hard  Drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to 
160  MB)7 

•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  display 

•  Magnesium-alloy  display  for  durability 

•  Optional  CD-ROM  or  DVD  via 
Mobile  Expansion  Unit 

•  4.4  lbs.  and  1.3"  thin 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty3 


$3,999 

The  lightweight,  durable  notebook 
delivering  an  optimal  combination  of 
desktop  equivalence  and  mobility. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
300  MHz 

•  6.4  GB8  SMART  Hard  Drive  (removable) 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  256  MB) 

•  13.3"  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  Powerful  AGP  graphics 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM4 

•  Magnesium  alloy  casing  for  durability 

•  Optional  ArmadaStation  Expansion  Base 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty3 


These  Compaq  Armada  Notebooks  feature: 

•  Multibay  design  for  easy  swapping 
of  options 

•  Network  Environment  Optimization 

•  Certification  for  multiple  operating 
systems,  including  Windows  NT®  4.0 


Introducing  the 
new  Compaq 
ProLiant  Servers 


Starting  at  $1  039 

Affordable,  next  generation  performance 
that  meets  the  most  demanding  budgets. 


•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
350  or  400  MHz 

•  Standard  64  MB  ECC  100  MHz 
SDRAM  expandable  up  to  1  GB 
(512  MB  on  6/350) 

•  Integrated  10/100  Ethernet 

•  Dual  Wide  Ultra  SCSI  -  3  controller 

•  Tower  model,  rack  conversion  kit 
available 

•  “Best  of  Breed”  Workgroup  Server 
award,  Internet  Week  magazine 
(9/28/98) 


Starting  at 8691 

Industry’s  most  expandable  Departmental 

Server  delivering  the  perfomance  to  run 

demanding  departmental  applications. 

•  Pentium  II  processor  333,  400 
and  450  MHz 

•  Highly  Parallel  Systems  Architecture 
for  better  performance  and  memory 
scalability 

•  Supports  up  to  4  GB  Registered  100 
MHz  SDRAM  (3  GB  ECC  EDO  on  6/333 
MHz  models) 

•  Supports  up  to  109.3  GB  Internal  Hot 
Plug  Storage 

•  Fault  Tolerant  Features:  Hot  Plug 
Drives,  Hot  Plug  Power  Supplies  and 
Redundant  Fan  Options 

•  “Best  of”  LAN  Times  Award, 
Department  Servers,  LAN  Times 
magazine  (September  ’98  Year  in 
Review) 


Starting  at  789* 

The  most  trusted  standards-based  server 
for  7x24  multi-server  environments,  with 
new  breakthrough  performance  in  a  7U 
rack  form  factor. 

•  Up  to  four  Intel  Pentium  II  Xeon" 
processors  400  MHz,  with  512  KB  or 
1  MB  of  L2  cache 

•  Standard  256  MB  50ns  ECC-protected, 
4-way  interleaved  EDO  memory. 
Expandable  to  4  GB. 

•  Internal  storage  of  91  GB  Hot  Pluggable 
drive  and  external  support  for  over  9  TB 
utilizing  fibre  channel  controllers,  hubs 
and  storage  units 

•  High  availability  features  such  as  Push 
Button  PCI  Hot  Plug,  Standard 
Redundant  500/750  watt  power  sup¬ 
plies,  Redundant  Hot  Plug  Fans  and 
new  optional  four-hour  upgrade 
enhancement  available 

•  Fully  certified  with  Microsoft  Cluster 
Server 


All  Compaq  servers  feature: 

•  3-year  on-site  warranty 

•  Pre-failure  warranty  standard 

•  Integrated  Remote  Console 

•  Automatic  Server  Reboot 

•  Compaq  Smart  Start  &  Compaq  Insight 
Manager 


How  can  you  give  your  people  all  the  computing  power  they  demand,  yet  escape  the  financial  constraints  your  i 
standard  products  at  the  most  affordable  price.  Compaq.  Our  new  ProLiant  3000  server,  for  example,  has  the  le 


Introducing  the  Compaq 

Deskpro  EN  Series 


The  Deskpro  EN  Series  features  a 
breakthrough  design  that  raises  the  bar 
on  manageability  and  serviceability. 


•  Microsoft®  Windows®  95  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


$1,419 

•  Intel  Celeron  processor  333  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  3.2  GB8  Ultra  ATA  SMART  II  Ultra 
Hard  Drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC 
with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable) 
monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  95  pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


•  Intel  Celeron™  processor  300A  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  3.2  GB8  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq V5515"(13.7"viewable)  monitor 


$2,009 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  6.4  GB8  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 


•  24X  Max  CD-ROM4 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55 15" (13.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


$2,429 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  450  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM 

•  10  GB8  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC 
with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable) 
monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


Introducing 
our  new  AP 
line  of  professional 
workstations 


Starting  at 

Entry-level  Windows  NT-based 
workstation  that  provides  exceptional 
performance  features  for  budget  conscious 
customers. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350,  400 
or  450  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz  front  side  bus 

•  64  MB  or  128  MB  RAM  standard 
(expandable  to  384  MB) 

•  6.4  GB8  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB  Wide-Ultra 
SCSI  Hard  Drive  (9.1  GB  optional) 


•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM5 

•  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy+  with  AGP  graphics 
support 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  Compaq  Ethernet  10/100  NIC  NC3121 


Starting  at  under  5331 

Windows  NT-based  workstation  with 

outstanding  performance  and  expandability 

to  meet  the  needs  of  users  seeking  an  afford¬ 
able  2P  system  in  a  minitower  design. 

•  1  or  2  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  400 
or  450  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz  front  side  bus 

•  64  or  128  MB  ECC  Registered  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  1  GB) 

•  6  slots/7  bays 

•  Integrated  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  or  Ultra  ATA 
Hard  Drive 

•  6.4  GB8,  10  GB  Ultra  ATA;  4.3  GB,  9.1 
GB,  18.2  GB  Wide-Ultra  SCSI 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM5 


•  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy+  or  Compaq 
PowerStorm  300  graphics  solutions 

•  Rack  Mount  Capable 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 


Starting  at  under  6871 

Dual-processor,  Pentium  II  Xeon 

processor  based  workstation  for  customers 

requiring  uncompromising  performance 

and  scalability. 

•  1  or  2  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors 
400  or  450  MHz 

•  100  MHz  Registered  ECC  SDRAM,  128 
or  256  MB  Standard  (maximum  of  4  GB) 

•  9  Slots  (8  available)/7  bays  (4  available) 

•  Dual  Channel  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  Controller 

•  Dual-Peer  PCI  Buses 

•  Dual  Memory  Controllers  (1.6  GB/s 
memory  bandwidth) 

•  4.3  GB  or  9.1  GB  10K  RPM  drives 

•  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy-i-  or  Powerstorm 
300  graphics  controllers 


‘All  prices  and  discounts 
shown  refer  to  U.S. 
estimated  selling  prices 
on  select  models.  Reseller 
prices  may  vary.  Operating 
system  installed  on 
desktop  and  notebook 
products.  Compaq  is  not 
liable  for  pictorial  or 
typographical  errors  in 
this  advertisement. 
Pre-failure  warranty  offers 
replacement  of  SMART 
hard  drives  before  they 
actually  fail  when  using 
Compaq  Insight  Manager. 
Some  restrictions  and 
exclusions  apply.  Pertain 
restrictions  and  exclusions 
apply.  '24X  Max  CD-ROM 
data  transfer  rates  vary 
from  150  to  3600  Kbps. 
i32X  Max  CD-ROM  drive 
data  transfer  rates  may 
vary  from  150  to  4800 
Kbps.  The  K56  flex 
protocol  is  designed  only 
to  allow  faster  downloads 
from  K56  flex  compliant 
digital  sources.  Maximum 
achievable  download 
transmission  rates 
currently  do  not  reach  56 
Kbps,  and  will  vary  with 
line  conditions.  'When 
128  MB  memory  modules 
are  available.  “For  hard 
drives,  GB=billion  bytes. 
Intel,  Intel  Inside  Logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Pentium  II 
Xeon  and  Celeron  are 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corp. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT 
are  registered  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
Other  products  mentioned 
herein  may  be  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks 
of  their  respective 
companies.  Compaq, 
Compaq  logo,  Deskpro, 
and  ProLiant  are 
registered  trademarks, 
Armada  and  Compaq 
PremierSound  are 
trademarks,  and  Better 
answers  is  a  service  mark 
of  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  ©1998  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  All  rights 
reserved. 


For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ  or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

Compaq  operators  are  available  8  AM-8  PM  EST,  Mon-Fri. 


rinagement  insists  upon?  Easy.  Select  the  computer 
|e  ing  system  architecture  and  the  latest  Pentium®"  II 


COMPAQ 


Better  answers. 


company  with  the  widest  range  of  industry- 
processors  at  a  price  that  won’t  tie  your  hands. 
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The  forecast  for  maximizing 

BUSINESS  PERFORMANCE  JUST 
DRAMATICALLY  IMPROVED. 
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INTRODUCING  HYPERION  SOLUTIONS. 

BECAUSE  MOST  BUSINESS  DECISIONS 


ARE  NOT  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


Making  decisions  for  your  business  can  be 
incredibly  complex.  Or,  with  the  right  part- 

,  ' .  4  •  ;.v  k 

ner,  incredibly  simple.  Presenting  Hyperion 
Solutions.  The  result  of  a  merger  between 
OI.AP  (online  analytic  processing)  technology 
.  -  leader  Arbor  Software  and  packaged  analytic 

applications  leader  Hyperion  Software,  we  now 
offer  a  full  spectrum  of  best-in-class  packaged 


analytic  applications,  OLAP  technology,  tools, 
and  services  for  reporting,  analysis,  modeling, 
and  planning.  With  more  than  4000  customers 
(including  two-thirds  of  the  Fortune  500), 
operations  in  26  countries,  and  over  300 
alliance  partners,  we  help  organizations  de¬ 
velop  better  plans  and  more  effectively  analyze 
vast  amounts  of  enterprise  information.  The 


result?  Maximized  business  performance  and 
increased  competitive  advantage.  Visit  our 
Web  site  today  or  simply  give  us  a  call.  We 
can  help  you  see  things  more  clearly  too, 


HYPERION 


Driving  Business  Performance’ 
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Briefs 

E-com  stocks  down _ 

Don’t  expect  to  see  a  heck  of 
a  lot  of  investing  activity  in 
the  electronic-commerce  mar¬ 
ket  during  November,  warns 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  an¬ 
alyst  Bill  Burnham.  With  mas¬ 
sive  declines  in  stock  values 
during  the  past  three  months, 
most  investors  “are  standing 
by  the  sidelines  licking  their 
wounds  and  thinking  about 
how  they  are  going  to  reposi¬ 
tion  their  portfolios  at  year- 
end,”  wrote  Burnham  in  a  re¬ 
cent  newsletter. 

Leading  gainers  include 
Checkfree  Corp.  and  First  Vir¬ 
tual  Holdings,  following 
better-than-expected  financial 
results  at  both  companies. 
Leading  dediners  include 
Open  Market,  which  in  Octo¬ 
ber  announced  an  expected 
net  loss  three  to  four  times 
greater  than  that  estimated 
by  Wall  Street. 

AT&T  Y2K  costs  up 

AT&T  Corp.  has  revised  its 
total  year  2000  spending  to 
about  $700  million,  up  from 
an  estimate  of  about  $500 
million  in  May,  a  spokesman 
said.  This  year’s  costs  for  per¬ 
sonnel  to  write  code  dropped 
by  $50  million,  to  $300  mil¬ 
lion,  the  spokesman  added. 

However,  the  company 
said  in  a  Nov.  13  quarterly  fil¬ 
ing  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  that 
an  added  $75  million  is  need¬ 
ed  for  capital  expenses  this 
year.  The  SEC  statement  says 
that  next  year,  AT&T  will 
spend  $225  million,  including 
$15  million  in  capital  costs. 

CIO  relocation 

Ronald  J.  McEvoy,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  The  Pep 
Boys  —  Manny,  Moe  &  Jack, 
an  auto  parts  chain  based  in 
Philadelphia,  has  joined 
Chicago-based  Midas  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  as  executive  vice 
president  and  CIO. 

McEvoy,  who  will  oversee 
information  technology  activi¬ 
ties  for  Midas’  2,150  automo¬ 
tive  service  locations,  previ¬ 
ously  held  IT  positions  at 
May  Department  Stores, 
Carter  Hawley  Hale  and  Fred 
Meyer  Inc. 


There  is  Intelligent  Life  on  the  We 


►  Banking-info  company  making  definitive  shifi  into  online  ventures 


By  David  Orenstein 


FOR  “THE  BANK  RATE  MONITOR” 
and  its  parent  company,  Intelli¬ 
gent  Life  Inc.,  forsaking  their 
print  heritage  was  much  sim¬ 
pler  than  giving  up  their  core 
business  of  tracking  fees  and 
rates  on  40  financial  products 
from  credit  cards  to  money 
markets  in  124  U.S.  cities. 

That’s  because  their  tradition¬ 
al  newsletter  subscriber  base  of 
banking  professionals  has  been 
moving  rapidly  to  electronic 
news  and  data  sources.  Mean¬ 
while,  an  increasing  number  of 
consumers  are  banking  and 
buying  cars  online.  And  in  the 
Internet  environment,  both 
groups  expect  their  information 
to  be  updated  frequently  and  to 
be  free. 

So  the  20-year-old  company 


in  North  Palm 
Beach,  Fla., 
went  online 
three  years 
ago.  Then,  ap¬ 
proximately  18 
months  ago,  it 

decided  to  focus  solely  on  its  In¬ 
ternet  ventures,  and  the  site  has 
grown  substantially  since  then. 


CEO  William  P.  Ander¬ 
son  says  Intelligent 
Life  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  rare 
animal:  an  Internet 
content  provider  that 
makes  money. 


Last  month,  it  reported  10 
million  page  views,  up  from 
600,000  per  month  in  1997. 

Its  flagship  site,  Bank- 
rate.com,  is  embedded  into  sites 
such  as  BusinessWeek,  Forbes 
Digital,  Quicken.com  and  Smart 
Money  Interactive.  In  May,  Intel¬ 
ligent  Life  launched  a  site 
for  young  adults 
called  The- 
Whiz.com. 

But  the  key  to 
Intelligent  Life’s 
success  will  be 
whether  it  can 
continue  to  win 
partnerships 
that  use  its  re¬ 
search  on  sites 
where  con¬ 
sumers  and  professionals  are 
doing  business,  said  Bill  Doyle, 
an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research 


Inc.  in  Boston. 

Bankrate.com’s  best  partner¬ 
ships  will  be  those  it  has  with 
Auto-By-Tel,  Realtor.com,  Car- 
buyer.com  and  others  where 
transactions  are  close  at  hand, 
Doyle  said.  Online  consumers 
aren’t  looking  for  a  good  read  so 
much  as  tools  that  make  their 
lives  easier,  he  said. 

Few  media  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  players,  are  making 
money  on  the  Web,  said 
Michael  P.  Smith,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  media  management  cen¬ 
ter  in  Evanston,  Ill.  The  Internet 
is  still  too  immature  to  provide 
advertisers  with  useful  demo¬ 
graphic  information,  he  said. 

For  most  media  companies, 
“if  you’ve  got  a  print  franchise 
that’s  making  money,  you’re 
nuts  to  bag  it,"  Doyle  said.  But 
Intelligent  Life,  page  42 


•  Celestial  Seasonings  revamps  Web  site,  avoids  channel  conflict 

Will  Web  replace  catalog  sales? 


By  Jaikumar  Vtjayan 

a  modest,  IT-led  Web-com¬ 
merce  initiative  launched  earli¬ 
er  this  year  is  snowballing  into 
a  corporate  effort  aimed  at  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  the  mail¬ 
order  business  at  Celestial  Sea¬ 
sonings  Inc. 

In  fact,  the  company  hopes 
orders  from  its  site  [www. 
celestialseasonings.com)  will  one 
day  make  up  30%  of  catalog 
sales,  which  are  expensive  to 
procure  because  of  printing  and 
mailing  costs.  What’s  encourag¬ 
ing  is  a  market  survey  that  re¬ 
vealed  that  many  of  the  people 
who  might  use  Celestial’s  prod¬ 
ucts  —  specialty  teas  and  herbal 
supplements  —  use  the  Inter¬ 
net  as  a  major  source  of  prod¬ 
uct  information,  a  company  of¬ 
ficial  said. 

Since  April,  the  Boulder, 
Col'o.-based  company  has  been 
using  a  Web  storefront  to  edu¬ 
cate  consumers  on  its  products 
and  sell  seasonal  items  and  gifts 
from  its  mail-order  catalog.  Av¬ 
eraging  about  1,500  users  per 
day  and  accounting  for  5%  of 


Celestial’s  mail-order  business, 
the  Web  effort  has  been  low  key 
so  far,  partly  because  there’s 
been  litde  effort  to  advertise  it. 

But  all  that  could  change 
soon  with  the  site’s  just-com¬ 
pleted  holiday  redesign  and 
marketing  efforts  to  drive  shop¬ 
pers  online. 

The  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tions  will  include  references  to 
the  site  in  marketing  and  pack- 


Year  2000  spending 
in  the  U..S. 


Salaries  59% 

Software  22% 
Har|ware  17% 
Embedded  chips  2% 

Base:  251  companies 


aging  materials.  The  idea  is  to 
see  how  effective  the  Web  is  as 
a  sales  channel,  said  Steve  Mc- 
Kown,  director  of  information 
technology  at  Celestial. 

Like  other  Web  stores,  the 
Celestial  site  lets  users  browse 
through  the  company’s  catalog 
of  products,  put  selected  items 
in  a  shopping  cart  and  pay 
securely  with  a  credit  card. 
Items  range  from  teas  and 


Companies  that  have 
adopted  year  2000 
contingency  plans  to  deal 
with  failure  of  services 

U.S.  67% 

Europe  33% 


Base:  Interviews  with  1,680  corporate 
executives  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 


“Our  objective  is  to  take  the 
printed  catalog  and  dupli¬ 
cate  it  on  the  Web” 


herbal  supplements  to  body- 
care  products,  music,  sleepwear 
and  neck  pillows. 


Percentage  of  companies 
that  have  begun  to  identify 
alternative  business 
partners  and  suppliers 


U.S.  68% 

Europe  38% 


Base:  Interviews  with  1,680  corporate 
executives  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
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Snapshot 


YEAR  2000  HERE  AND  ABROAD 


Source:  Cap  Gemini  America,  New  York 
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The  modular  enterprise 
management  solution  that 
fits  your  needs,  not  just 
our  framework. 
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Systems 
Management 

Increase  productivity  and 
availability  by  automating 
your  repetitive  tasks, 
centralizing  job  scheduling, 
securing  user  and  data 
access,  and  improving 
application  performance. 


©1998  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  All  rights  rc-ser  ;:.J 


icat  ion 
[Management 

Manage,  monitor  and 
enhance  the  functionality 
of  your  mission-critical 
applications  to  improve  user 
service  levels,  automate 
operations,  and  guarantee 
high  performance  and 
availability. 


Network 
Management 

Proactively  monitor,  manage, 
and  analyze  your  network 
and  Internet  to  identify 
potential  bottlenecks, 
increase  uptime,  improve 
response  times,  and 
quickly  resolve  problems. 


Finally,  there's  one  solution  for 
managing  your  enterprise.  Modular, 
so  you  can  deploy  what  you  need, 
when  you  need  it.  Comprehensive, 
so  you  can  manage  it  all.  Call 
1-800-890-7528  x10203,  or  visit: 
www.platinum.com/search 


make 
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Asian  reps:  Net  fluency  key 


By  Rob  Guth 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


representatives  from  Asia-Pacific  gov¬ 
ernments  and  companies  said  at  a  con¬ 
ference  last  week  that  education,  techni¬ 
cal  and  otherwise,  is  needed  for  the 


world  truly  to  become  “an  information 
society.” 

“Educational  reform  is  fundamental 
for  governments  to  popularize  lifelong 
learning,”  said  Shih-Chien  Yang,  Taipei’s 
representative. 

Just  as  the  Taiwanese  government 


policies  have  successfully  promoted  in¬ 
dustrial  growth,  they  should  do  the  same 
with  education  for  the  Information  Age, 
he  said,  adding  that  Taiwan  expects  to 
have  computers  in  all  public  schools  by 
the  middle  of  next  year. 

Teaching  for  the  Information  Age 
shouldn’t  be  directed  toward  just  the 
young,  said  Shanti  Poesposoetjipto,  chief 
operating  officer  of  PT  Praweda  Cip- 
takarsa  Informatika,  which  is  building  a 


microwave-based  distance-learning  sys¬ 
tem  in  Indonesia  for  schoolteachers. 

“If  teachers  aren’t  Internet-literate  .  .  . 
they  won’t  be  able  to  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  Poesposoetjipto  said. 

But  one  speaker  noted  that  students 
can  spend  too  much  time  online. 

“I  hear  some  professors  complaining 
that  their  students  show  up  late  for  class 
[because]  they  are  all  sitting  up  late  do¬ 
ing  something  on  the  network,”  joked 
Shyue-Ching  Lu,  president  and  CEO  of 
Chunghwa  Telecommunications.  □ 


Intelligent  Life 

CONTINUED 

Intelligent  Life  is  different,  he  conceded: 
“Bankrate  just  followed  its  market.” 

Intelligent  Life’s  CEO  William  P.  An¬ 
derson  said  he’s  beginning  to  see  the 
company’s  move  into  cyberspace  pay  off. 
He  said  he  projects  sales  of  between 
$10  million  and  $12  million  this  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  next  June.  The  privately 
held  company  has  invested  less  than  $10 
million  to  build  up  and  market  the  site 
this  year. 

“We  are  currently  approaching  [be¬ 
coming]  that  rarest  of  all  animals,  which 
is  an  Internet  content  provider  that 
makes  money,”  Anderson  said.  “We 
expect  to  be  cash-positive  by  the  end  of 
the  year.”  □ 


Celestial 
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“The  whole  thing  really  started  in  the 
IT  organization.  Then  the  catalog  man¬ 
ager  got  onboard,  and  since  then,  our 
marketing  group  had  dedicated  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  project,”  McKown  said.  “We 
are  now  viewing  it  as  an  alternate  chan¬ 
nel  to  present  information  and  for  sell¬ 
ing  items.” 

Initially,  at  least,  the  Web  store  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  gift  and  specialty  products  from 
the  company  catalog  —  products  not 
usually  available  through  distributors  — 
to  avoid  any  channel  conflict.  “Our  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  take  the  printed  catalog  and 
duplicate  it  on  the  Web,”  McKown  said. 

Doing  that  from  a  technology  stand¬ 
point  has  been  straightforward.  Celestial 
turned  to  its  hardware  supplier,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  to  plan  the  system  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  servers  (HP  9000s)  to  host  the 
Web  storefront. 

Celestial  chose  those  machines  be¬ 
cause  similar  servers  used  elsewhere  in 
the  company  have  had  less  than  120 
minutes  downtime  during  the  past  four 
years,  McKown  said. 

Celestial  hired  a  local  applications  de¬ 
veloper  to  help  develop  and  deploy  the 
storefront  while  its  IT  department  em¬ 
ployed  the  services  of  its  marketing  and 
package  design  teams  to  design  the  site. 

The  upcoming  holiday  season  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  indication  of  just  how  well  such 
efforts  will  pay  off,  said  Vernon  Keenan, 
president  of  Keenan  Vision  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco.  □ 


Introducing  OptiTVak, 

the  first  component  of  Energizer™  PME  for  R/3. 

Take  the  guesswork  out  of  R/3  problem  diagnosis  and  resolution. 


You've  chosen  SAP  R/3  to  power  jour  business.  But  its  energy 
and  productivity  depends  on  how  well  you  manage  its  per¬ 
formance  and  howjastyou  can  resolve  problems. 

Vast  amounts  oj  performance  data  available  within  R/3  can 
be  overwhelming.  Much  is  only  retained  on  a  daily  or  hourly  basis. 

It  is  often  not  granular  enough  for  real  time 
or  af  ter  the  fact  problem  determination 
and  the  impact  of  changes  is  difficult  to 
assess.  Identifying  which  system  compo¬ 
nents  affect  response  time  can  be  a 
mystery.  But  finally,  there’s  a  way  to  save 
valuable  time  and  eliminate  guesswork. 

It  is  OptiTrak,  a  component  of  OptiSystems’ 

Energizer  PME  (Peformance  Management 
Environment)  Jor  R/3.  OptiTrak  detects,  alerts 
and  diagnoses  problems  in  real  time.  It  sends 
immediate  alerts  highlighting  problem  areas 
and  provides  the  information  needed  to  correct 
them  as  they  happen. 

Alert  information  indicating  problems  in  SAP, 
the  operating  system  and  the  database  is  immediately  available 
along  with  the  “worst  case”  transactions  associated  with  those 
alerts.  OptiTrak  also  provides  full  root  cause  analysis  to  prevent 


Call  888-434-3008 


future  problems.  And  OptiTrak  delivers 
comprehensive  reports  and  graphs  that 
enable  users  to  correlate  R/3,  database, 
and  operating  system  components  with 
R/3  response  time  and  problems, 
allowing  the  ffects  of  changes  to  be 
easily  identified. 

Alert  information  is  based  on 
interval  processing  and  appears  on  a  single 
OptiTrak  summary  screen  per  interval.  Access  to  data  about 
other  R/3  systems  is  also  available,  allowing  a  single  point 
control  for  multiple  R/3  systems. 

Like  all  Energizer  PME  for  R/3  compo¬ 
nents,  OptiTrak  resides  within  R/3  and  uses 
standard  ABAT  programming  features  and  R/3 
data  collection  routines.  This  makes  it  simple  to 
install,  easy  and  familiar  to  use  and  its 
overhead  is  less  than  1%. 

OptiTrak  works  on  all  platforms  that  support 
R/3  and  is  designed for  the  full  range  of  R/3 
users, from  the  smallest  company  to  the  largest,  worldwide  enter¬ 
prise.  Find  out  today  how  OptiTrak  and  Energizer  PME  for 
R/3  from  OptiSystems  can  energize  your  SAP  R/3  investment. 


440  Sylvan  Avenue,  Suite  260,  Irridclco  Plaza,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  076 12  Web:  www.optisystems.com 

Energizer  PMI:  for  R/i,  OptiTrak,  OptiWatch,  .OptiGrowth  and  OptiManage  arc  registered  trademarks  of  OptiSystems  Solutions  l.td. 
R/3  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 
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Briefs 

Guaranteed  checks _ 

Two  vendors  have  formed  a 
partnership  to  offer  what  they 
claim  is  the  first  program  that 
guarantees  consumer  checks 
for  merchants  that  sell  goods 
and  services  over  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Houston-based  Tele- 
Check  Services  Inc.  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  electronic-check 
guarantee  service,  and  Pay- 
mentNet  Inc.  in  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  will  serve  as  the  pay¬ 
ment  gateway  for  Internet 
check  processing. 

Open  Market  prices 

Open  Market  Inc.  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  revamped 
pricing  on  its  electronic-com¬ 
merce  software  so  users  can 
buy  basic  packages  and  add 
more  sophisticated  options 
later.  Transact  now  costs 
$65,000  for  sites  that  sell 
goods  and  $80,000  for  sub¬ 
scriptions;  the  earlier  version 
had  more  features  but  cost 
$125,000.  Those  features  can 
be  added  with  various  option¬ 
al  modules.  The  company’s 
LiveCommerce  catalog  soft¬ 
ware  continues  to  cost 
$45,000,  but  that  includes 
about  15  days  of  consulting 
services  to  help  get  the  pack¬ 
age  up  and  running. 

On  TheStreet _ 

TheStreet.com,  an  online 
investment  news  service,  has 
contracted  Vision,  a  New 
York-based  information  tech¬ 
nology  services  company,  to 
design  and  develop  new  con¬ 
tent  management,  electronic- 
commerce  and  customer 
marketing  systems. 

Percentage  of 
consumers  using  the  Net 


Base:  Survey  of  3,500  residents 
in  the  U.S.,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden 

Source:  Market  Opinion  Research  Interna¬ 
tional,  London;  sponsored  by  ICL  Retail 
Systems,  Dallas 


Benefits  of  online  training 
management  systems 

♦  Automatically  notify 
workers  as  to  which 
training  courses  they 
need  to  take 

♦  Track  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  training  courses 
and  tests 

♦  Centralize  training 
material 

♦  Make  all  training 
courses  accessible 
from  a  Web  browser 

New  ways 
to  manage 
E-classes 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


MANAGING  STUDENTS  in  the 

classroom  can  be  a  problem  for 
corporate  training  managers. 
Managing  them  online  also  can 
be  a  problem  because  many 
computer-based  training  (CBT) 
applications  lack  features  to  let 
them  register  students  and  keep 
track  of  their  training. 

CBT  vendors  are  starting  to 
address  that  need  with  a  type  of 
training  management  product 
designed  to  register  users  for 
the  courses  online,  track  their 
course  progress  and  the  out¬ 
come,  then  generate  reports  for 
all  students  across  the  U.S. 

For  example,  next  month, 
WBT  Systems  Inc.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  plans  to  release  TopClass 
3.0,  an  application  that  can  con¬ 
vert  Microsoft  Corp.  Word  and 
PowerPoint  files  —  typically 
used  to  build  instructor-led 
courses  —  into  Web-based  pre¬ 
sentations.  Those  presentations 
are  then  tracked  in  a  database, 
enabling  companies  to  create 
usage  reports. 

And  Asymetrix  Learning  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Bellevue,  Wash.  — 
whose  Librarian  product  already 
manages  online  training  con¬ 
tent  —  recently  announced 
plans  to  integrate  Librarian  with 
a  tool  called  Ingenium  that 
tracks  the  skills  within  an  orga- 
Traininq,  page  44 


Michelin  links  dealers 


►  Web  site  frees  access 
to  accounts,  orders 

By  Carol  Sliwa 

difficult  to  do  business 
with? 

Michelin  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.  realized  that  per¬ 
ception  existed  among 
many  of  its  1,700  inde¬ 
pendent  tire  dealers.  In  a  worst- 
case  scenario,  a  delivery  receipt 
from  a  dealer  might  languish 
for  three  or  four  weeks  before 
getting  processed. 

Hiring  more  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representatives  and  getting 
them  to  work  in  teams  was  one 
way  that  the  Greenville,  S.C., 
tire  maker  addressed  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Web-based  technology  was 
another. 

Dealers  now  can  access 
Michelin’s  Bib  Net  Web  site  — 
named  for  the  ioo-year-old 
inflated  “Bibendum”  Michelin 
man  —  to  order  products, 
schedule  deliveries,  check  order 
status,  make  real-time  inventory 
inquiries,  receive  advance  ship¬ 
ment  notices,  create  claims, 
scan  pricing  and  see  a  national 
account  directory. 

And  an  upgrade  —  due  in 
January  —  will  let  them  check 
their  two-year  history  of 
purchases  in  dollars  and 
units,  make  real-time  invoice 
inquiries,  do  warranty  adjust- 


Michelin  s  Lynn 
Melvin  says  the 
company  hopes 
the  Bib  Web  site 
builds  rapport 
with  customers. 


ments  and  better  manage  their 
orders  because  the  system  will 
spot  errors  in  item  numbers. 

Customers  need  a  PC,  a  Web 
browser  and  a  phone  connec¬ 
tion.  Michelin  doesn’t  have  to 
worry  about  dealers’  disparate 
hardware  and  software  plat¬ 
forms  and  their  widely  varying 
technological  savvy.  A  total  of 
Michelin,  page  45 


FAQ 


The  domain 
naming  system 


Q:  What's  the  status  of  the  government’s  planned  handover  of 
the  Internet  domain  name  authority  to  an  outside  entity? 

A:  The  Clinton  administration  initially  wanted  to  stop  overseeing 
Internet  domain  names  and  infrastructure  by  this  past  Septem¬ 
ber.  But  with  no  new  mechanism  yet  in  place,  the  government  ex¬ 
tended  its  agreement  with  Network  Solutions  Inc.  (NSI)  in  Hern¬ 
don,  Va.,  through  September  2000. 

NSI  has  been  handling  registrations  for  the  popular  .com,  .net, 
.org  and  .edu  domains,  as  well  as  providing  root-server  services 
that  allow  domain-name  lookup  across  the  Internet.  The  actual 
handover  from  NSI  is  scheduled  to  come  in  phases,  starting 
March  31,  1999. 

The  Internet  Assigned  Numbers  Authority  (IANA),  which  was 
headed  by  the  late  Jon  Postel  and  is  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  information  Sciences  Institute  in  Marina  del  Rey,  oversees 
many  of  the  assignment  issues  for  Internet  addresses. 

Domain  name,  page  44 


E-COMMERCE 

Holiday  news 
from  around 
the  Web  world 

seasonal  news  from  the  world 
of  Web  retailing: 

■  Macys.com  formal¬ 
ly  launched  its  re- 
vamped  Web 
site,  with  a 
splashy  press 
event  at  its  flag¬ 
ship  Herald  w 
Square  store  in  *IN  G 
New  York.  The  new 
Macys.com  features  250,000 
items  for  sale  in  what  executives 
called  the  first  major  Web  retail¬ 
ing  effort  from  a  “nationally 
known  reputable  fashion-orient¬ 
ed”  department  store.  Parent 
Federated  Department  Stores 
Inc.  spun  off  the  Macy’s  venture 
as  a  separate  subsidiary;  the 
new  site  was  developed  in  part¬ 
nership  with  IBM.  (Macys.com, 
San  Francisco,  umnv.mocys.com) 
■Another  big  Federated  name, 
Bloomingdale's,  launched  a 
more  modest  holiday  store,  with 
Holiday  news,  page  44 
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Q:  Who's  going  to  take  over  from  the 
government  and  the  IANA  and  NSI? 

A:  Current  plans  call  for  an  international, 
not-for-profit  group  called  Internet  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Assigned  Names  and  Numbers 
(ICANN,  at  www.icann.org). 

It  will  oversee  the  numbering  system 
for  IP  addresses,  the  Domain  Name  Sys¬ 
tem  and  other  Internet  protocols,  as  well 
as  root-server  systems. 

Q:  Who  are  they,  and  how  were  they 
selected? 

A:  Nine  ICANN  board  members  were 
nominated  by  IANA  and  voted  in  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  last  month.  Well- 
known  industry  analyst  Esther  Dyson  was 
elected  interim  chairwoman,  and  consul¬ 
tant  Michael  Roberts  was  hired  to  be  in¬ 
terim  president  and  CEO.  Roberts  was  a 
founder  and  executive  director  of  the 
Internet  Society. 

They  will  serve  for  about  a  year  until 
the  organization’s  complete  bylaws  and 
structure  are  adopted. 

Q:  Why  is  there  opposition  to  ICANN? 

A:  Several  active  Internet  groups  have 
complained  that  ICANN  isn’t  responsive 
enough  of  the  overall  Internet  commu¬ 
nity.  Specific  criticisms  include  how 
board  members  were  nominated, 
whether  ICANN  meetings  must  be  public 
(initial  rules  don’t  require  it)  and  minutes 
promptly  available,  and  if  there  is  ac¬ 
countability  over  ICANN  finances  from 
things  such  as  domain  registration  fees. 
And  there’s  concern  about  secret  voting 
and  whether  ICANN  decisions  can  be 
appealed. 

ICANN  has  revised  its  bylaws  several 
times  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  those 
concerns.  But  following  a  public  meeting 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  earlier  this  month, 
the  U.S.  government  has  asked  it  to 
again  work  for  better  public  account¬ 
ability. 

Among  those  criticizing  ICANN:  the 


ICANN  TAKES  OVER 


Pros 

►  The  Internet  is  now  an 
important,  global  medium  and 
shouldn't  be  left  to  the  U.S. 
government  to  oversee 

►  The  board's  current  makeup  is 
in  a  transitional  phase,  but  a 
starting  point  is  needed  to 
begin  the  transition  away  from 
government  control 

Cons 

►  No  public  input  into  selecting 
board  members 

►  Not  enough  accountability  for 
actions  or  finances 

►  Inadequate  public  oversight  of 
activities 

Open  Root  Server  Confederation  Inc. 
(www.open-rsc.org)  and  the  Boston  Work¬ 
ing  Group,  Internet  advocates  that  have 
submitted  alternate  proposals. 

Q:  What  does  that  mean  for  companies 
doing  business  on  the  Internet? 

A:  Companies  eventually  may  be  regis¬ 
tering  their  domain  names  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  organization  (although  NSI  still 
could  be  providing  some  of  those  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  competitive  environment). 
There  likely  will  be  new  mechanisms  set 
up  to  handle  domain-name  conflicts, 
such  as  companies  concerned  that  some¬ 
one  else  is  violating  their  trademark  on 
the  Web. 

In  addition,  new  top-level  domains, 
such  as  .firm  or  .store,  may  eventually  be 
issued,  meaning  many  companies  will 
likely  want  to  register  their  .com  names 
with  the  new  top-level  domains. 

Most  important,  corporations  doing 
business  on  the  Web  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  handover  goes  smoothly,  and  the 
new  root-server  system  and  other  proto¬ 
cols  function  properly,  so  that  anyone 
seeking  www.theircompany.com  on  the 
Internet  will  be  directed  to  the  correct 
site.  —  Sharon  Machlis 


Holiday  news 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

1,500  selected  items  for  sale.  The  site 
features  a  “Wish  List”  where  Bloomies 
shoppers  can  post  things  they’d  like  to 
receive  this  holiday  season,  (www. 
bloomingdales.com ) 

■  Lands’  End  has  added  technology  that 
lets  shoppers  create  a  model  of  their 
bodies  and  then  “try  on”  virtual  clothes. 
My  Virtual  Model  comes  from  Public 
Technologies  Multimedia  in  Montreal. 
The  shopper  specifies  hair  color,  height 
and  build  and  then  can  select  clothing  to 
try  on  the  model.  (Lands’  End  Inc., 
Dodgeville,  Wis.,  www.landsend.com) 

■  “National  Online  Shopping  Week” 
kicked  off  Friday  and  runs  through 
Dec.  4.  Backed  by  sponsors  such  as  Mas¬ 
terCard  International  and  the  trade 
groups  Shop.org  and  the  Association  for 
Interactive  Media,  the  event  was  de¬ 
signed  to  educate  consumers  about  con¬ 
venience  and  security  issues.  Visitors  to 
a  site  on  the  event  will  be  enticed  with 
things  such  as  free  shipping  and  wrap¬ 
ping,  discounts  and  donations  to  chari¬ 
ties.  (www.OnlineShoppingWeek.com). 


Training 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

nization.  The  combination  was  designed 
to  help  companies  identify  needed  skills, 
assign  employees  to  training  classes  in 
those  skills  and  track  their  progress.  Cor¬ 
porate  trainers  at  freight  carrier  BAX 
Global  are  using  WorldTrak  software 
from  Infotec/American  Training  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  in  San  Francisco  to  help  ad¬ 
minister  a  computer-based  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.  Notes  course  for  3,000 
employees. 

The  software  lets  BAX  enroll  and  ad¬ 
minister  users,  tracks  student  perfor- 


PRODUCT 


LIVEPAGE  CORP.  has  announced 
LivePage  Enterprise  2.0,  Internet 
content-base  software  for  sites 
with  many  contributors. 

According  to  the  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  company,  the  software 
can  store,  search  and  manage  Ex¬ 
tensible  Markup  Language  and 
HTML  content  using  an  industry 
standard  SQL  database.  The  Con- 
tentServer  feature  provides  direct 
publishing  from  the  database  to 
standard  browsers.  The  Manager 
feature  provides  drag-and-drop 
content-based  management  and 
import/export,  automatic  indexing 
and  hyperlink  generation. 

Pricing  starts  at  $8,000. 
LivePage 
(519)  885-2181 
www.livepage.com 


Detect  and  i  '  correct  y2k  bugs\  automatically? 


That’s  Right! 


Don’t  risk  it. 


dbchecker*2000™ 

detects  AND  automatically 
corrects  y2k  bugs  for  any 
application  running  on  an 
Oracle  v7  or  v8  database. 

So,  your  software 
vendor  claims  to  be 
y2k  compliant  Are  your 
customizations  y2k  compliant? 
And  your  interface  systems? 

With  dbchecker*2000™,  you  can  be  sure!!!  Plus,  you  can  use 
dbchecker*2000™  to  monitor  your  database  and  identify 
problems  before  they  get  out  of  hand.  Stop  by  our  web  site 
today  and  find  out  more  at  http://www.tbsolns.com 

TB  Solutions,  Inc,  PO  Box  I, Jasper,  Indiana  47547-0001 
Voice:  888-TBSOLNS  •  Fax:  (812)  544-3029 

Check  it  with  dbchecker*2000™ 


Orack  11  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  products  or  company  names  mentioned 
are  used  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademark  of  their  respective  owners. 


■  Kmart,  the  nation’s  third-largest  re¬ 
tailer,  has  started  to  sell  music  CDs  and 
cassettes  at  www.musicfavorites.com.  The 
company  also  has  a  gift  shopping  site. 
That  Perfect  Gift,  at  www.thatperfectgiji. 
com.  Both  sites  are  available  through  the 
store’s  main  Kmart  site.  (Kmart  Corp., 
Troy,  Mich.,  www.kmart.com) 

■The  Sabre  Group  overhauled  its  Trave- 
locity  online  travel  site  for  the  holiday  va¬ 
cation  season  to  speed  airline  bookings 
and  offer  more  hotel  information.  Air 
reservations  now  can  be  made  in  three 
clicks,  compared  with  12,  and  the  hotel 
database  is  adding  pictures,  maps  and 
reviews.  (The  Sabre  Group  Inc.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  www.travelocity.com) 

■The  Internet  arm  of  TV-shopping 
channel  QVC  Inc.  said  the  IQVC  Holi¬ 
day  Gift  Boutique,  the  holiday  gift  area 
of  its  Web  site,  helped  the  site  hit  a  new 
record  —  $343,000  on  Sunday,  Nov.  15. 
IQVC  surpassed  last  November’s  orders 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  November. 
(IQVC,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  www.iqvc.com) 

■  Buycomp.com,  known  for  selling  com¬ 
puter  goods,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Buy.com  and  added  online  stores  for 
books,  videos  and  games.  (Buy.com, 
Aliso  Viejo,  Calif.,  www.buy.com)  □ 

—  Sharon  Machlis 
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For  training  resources,  articles  and 
organizations,  visit  Computerworld 
online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 

mance  and  generates  reports  using  a 
Web-based  interface.  The  software  also 
helps  the  company  monitor  student 
names,  the  number  of  courses  taken, 
pass/fail  statistics  and  particular  prob¬ 
lems  with  difficult  questions,  according 
to  senior  training  specialist  Chris  Spiros. 

BAX  plans  to  use  WorldTrak  to  train 
employees  on  Windows  98.  It  estimates 
that  when  it  finishes  deploying  the  soft¬ 
ware  at  year’s  end,  the  company  will  be 
in  a  position  to  save  $80,000  per  year 
on  travel  expenses  and  the  cost  of  train¬ 
ing  software.  Because  the  interface  is  a 
browser,  BAX  won’t  have  to  buy  separate 
versions  for  various  operating  systems 
in-house. 

Brandon  Hall,  editor  and  publisher  of 
“Multimedia  &  Internet  Training  News¬ 
letter”  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  said  online 
training  management  systems  also  could 
help  corporate  trainers  automate  many 
of  the  tasks  associated  with  training. 

For  instance,  some  training  manage¬ 
ment  products  will  automatically  pre¬ 
scribe  training  modules  to  users  based 
on  their  job  description  or  date  of  hire. 

“These  [online  training  management 
systems]  could  make  self-directed  learn¬ 
ing  a  reality,”  Hall  said.  The  software 
also  may  allow  companies  to  centralize 
the  management  of  both  instructor-led 
and  CBT  programs,  he  said. 

On  the  downside,  integration  with 
other  training  programs  or  human 
resources  information  systems  is  still 
spotty,  according  to  Hall.  □ 
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From  the  Editors 

Welcome  to  Windows  NT  World 

Because  we  recognize  that 

Windows  NT  is  becoming  a  grow¬ 
ing  force  in  organizations  large 
and  small,  the  editors  at  IDG  are 
banding  together  to  bring  you  a  concise, 

I  complete  source  of  NT-related  information. 
This  special  report,  which  will  reach  over 
2.2  million  readers,  is  the  result  of  an  un¬ 
precedented  collaborative  effort  among 
eight  of  IDG’s  foremost  publications:  CIO, 
Computerworld,  civic.com,  Federal  Com¬ 
puter  Week,  InfoWorld,  Network  World,  PC 
World,  and  Solutions  Integrator. 

The  content  in  Windows  NT  World  stems  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  editors,  writers,  and  analysts  at  each  of  these  publi¬ 
cations.  Our  goal  is  to  separate  reality  from  marketing  and 
hype  to  help  you  figure  out  what  this  operating  system  means 
to  you  and  your  organization.  We  hope  to  aid  you  in  sorting 

through  if,  how,  why,  and  where 
you  should  use  NT,  and  to  lay  out 
issues  such  as  upgrading,  integra¬ 
tion,  management,  training,  and 
security. 

These  issues  are  bound  to  be¬ 
come  more  complex.  With  NT  5.0 
due  sometime  in  1999,  Microsoft’s 
biggest  challenge  lies  ahead.  Hav¬ 
ing  shifted  emphasis  from  Win¬ 
dows  9x  to  NT  Workstation  as  the  business  client  operating 
system  of  choice,  Microsoft  needs  to  give  users  good  reason 
for  upgrading  to  NT  Workstation  4.0  now,  and  upgrading 
again  to  NT  5.0  in  1999-  As  the  article  “NT  5.0  Workstation 
Is  Worth  the  Wait”  on  p.  6  illustrates,  such  an  upgrade  strate¬ 
gy  may  not  be  worth  it.  On  the  server  end,  Microsoft  must 
convince  large  enterprises  that  NT  can  handle  their  loads 
and  NT  5.0  will  have  to  clear  a  number  of  technical  hurdles 
to  compete  with  Unix,  minicomputer,  and  mainframe  oper¬ 
ating  systems.  And  as  our  cover  story  “NT  Server  and  Your 
Netw  ork:  A  Match  Made  in  Heaven  or  Integration  Hell?”  on 
p.  18  points  out,  NT  must  integrate  well  with  other  operating 
systems  in  order  to  make  it  in  the  enterprise  world. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  Special  Report. 

— The  Editors 
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NT  BTieFS 


But  observers  are  skeptical  about  the  operating  system’s 
prospects  in  the  high-volume  trading  sector.  By  Marc  Ferranti 


Microsoft  hopes 
Nasdaq’s  decision 
to  base  the  new 
version  of  its  trad¬ 
ing  surveillance  application  on 
Windows  NT  will  help  make 
the  operating  system  a  credible 
choice  for  such  high-end  appli¬ 
cations.  But  the  historic  lack  of 
Microsoft  products  in  mission- 
critical  financial  trading  set¬ 
tings  has  industry  insiders 
skeptical. 

The  new  application,  called 
MarketWatch,  will  analyze  dai¬ 
ly  trading  on  the  Nasdaq  stock 
market  and  is  slated  to  be  up 
and  running  in  2000.  Initially 
it  will  have  only  25  users,  but  it 
must  be  capable  of  analyzing 
over  1,000  transactions  per  sec¬ 
ond  (tps)  —  more  than  current 
NT  applications  can  handle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nasdaq  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  officials. 


performs  crucial  market  sur¬ 
veillance  duties,  according  to 
Bailer.  Nasdaq  expects  in  the 
near  future  to  trade  up  to  2  bil¬ 
lion  shares  in  one  day,  so  Mar¬ 
ketWatch  will  have  to  run  800 
to  1,200  tps  to  keep  up. 


MarketWatch  “is  a  kind  of  'proof 
of  concept'  for  NT." 

—  Gregor  Bailer,  Nasdaq 


While  Nasdaq’s  trading  sys¬ 
tem  itself  won’t  be  running  on 
NT,  the  new  version  of  Market¬ 
Watch  “is  a  kind  of  ‘proof  of 
concept’  for  NT,  that  it  will  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  our  high- 
volume,  mission-critical  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Nasdaq  Executive 
Vice  President  Gregor  Bailer. 

The  NT-based  Market¬ 
Watch  will  have  to  “shadow”  the 
exchange,  keeping  pace  as  it 


In  order  to  handle  such  a 
hefty  load,  NT  and  other  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products  that  Market¬ 
Watch  will  rely  on  need  up¬ 
grading,  according  to  Daniel 
Kusnetzky,  analyst  with  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.,  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Massachusetts.  This 
means  Nasdaq  will  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  these  new  versions  be¬ 
ing  timely  and  stable. 

“I  say  ‘Show  me,’  ”  says  Kus¬ 


netzky.  “I  wish  them 
well,  but  if  this  system 
isn’t  going  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  for  another  year 
and  a  half  or  more... 
they’re  going  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Microsoft 
coming  out  with  new 
versions  of  NT,  SQL 
Server,  and  Transac¬ 
tion  Server.” 

One  financial  insti¬ 
tution  that  already 
uses  NT  hasn’t  consid¬ 
ered  basing  its  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applica¬ 
tions  on  Microsoft’s 
operating  system. 

“We  have  productivity  ap¬ 
plications  running  on  NT,  but 
not  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions,  like  our  treasury  system,” 
says  Joe  Veghelyi,  manager  of 
system  architecture  at  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  which  uses  a  mix 
of  Unix  and  NT  systems. 

The  current  MarketWatch 
application  runs  on  Tandem 
servers  and  Sun  Microsystems’ 
workstations.  The  new  NT  sys¬ 
tem  will  run  on  Unisys  Aquan- 
tas,  typically  four-processor 
machines  incorporating  400- 
MHz  Intel  processors,  Bailer 
says.  The  pilot  system  that  is 
currently  being  tested  uses  NT 
Server  4.0  and  beta  versions  of 
NT  5.0’s  “security  components,” 
as  well  as  Microsoft’s  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  and  Transaction  Server. 

Marc  Ferranti  is  New  York 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  IDG 
News  Service. 


NT  4.0  FUSS 

For  an  operating  system 
that's  soon  to  be  labeled  ob¬ 
solete,  Windows  NT  Work¬ 
station  4.0  has  gotten  a  lot 
of  marketing  attention  from 
Microsoft  lately.  In  addition 
to  sporadic  full-page  ads  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal 
touting  it  as  the  upgrade 
path  to  NT  5.0,  the  compa¬ 
ny  this  summer  reduced  NT 
4.0  upgrade  costs  by  20 
percent.  In  August  it  intro¬ 
duced  a  licensing  scheme 
designed  to  give  small  busi¬ 
nesses  upgrades  to  NT  for 
the  next  two  years  for  $38. 
It  also  released  tools  to  help 
users  move  from  other  ver¬ 
sions  of  Windows  to  NT 
Workstation  4.0,  and  a  kit 
that  packages  NT  Worksta¬ 
tion  4.0  with  Service  Pack 
3,  third-party  software  dis¬ 
counts  and  deployment  tips. 
Turning  its  attention  to  NT 
4.0  Server,  the  company  re¬ 
cently  touted  results  from 
Mindcraft  labs  that  showed 
NT  Server  4.0  outper¬ 
formed  Novell’s  Netware 
5.0  by  25  percent.  But  by 
the  time  NT  5.0  is  delivered 
in  1999,  the  fuss  over  4.0 
will  likely  be  forgotten,  as 
Microsoft's  attention  turns 
to  pushing  its  "next  genera¬ 
tion"  operating  system. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  NT'S 
WEB  PROGRESS 

In  an  August  InfoWorld 
Web  server  platform  survey 
of  100  companies,  79  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  said 
they  were  "moving  towards 
Windows  NT  as  a  platform." 
16  percent  said  they  were 
exploring  alternative  com¬ 
mercial  operating  systems, 
and  11  percent  said  they 
were  looking  at  "open 
source  or  ’freeware'  tech¬ 
nologies." 
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nt  on  worKSTaTions 


NT  5.0  is  touted  as  the  operating  system 
of  the  future.  But  should  you  install  NT 
4.0  first?  By  Michael  Desmond 


Software  reseller  Jerald 
Schulman  had  been  holding 
out  for  NT  5.0  but  he 
couldn't  wait  any  longer. 
Windows  95  stability  prob- 


the  plunge  with  NT 
Workstation  4.0. 
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Someday,  Jerold  Schulman  may  reap  the  ex¬ 
pected  benefits  of  Windows  NT  5.0.  But  by  last 
March,  he’d  grown  tired  of  waiting.  That’s 
when  he  broke  down  and  upgraded  his  three 
office  PCs  to  NT  Workstation  4.0.  His  network 
server  already  was  running  NT,  but  the  Alpharetta,  Geor¬ 
gia-based  software  reseller  kept  two  Windows  95  ma¬ 
chines  and  one  Windows  3.1  system  to  troubleshoot 
problems  for  customers  using  those  operating  systems. 
But  enough,  Schulman  decided,  was  enough. 


“Stability  was  a  driving  factor.  I’d  have 
to  reboot  at  least  once  a  day  under  Win¬ 
dows  95,”  says  Schulman.  “Assuming  you’ve 
got  the  appropriate  hardware,  I’d  think  you 
have  to  be  crazy  to  be  running  a  loosey- 
goosey  Windows  95/98  operating  system.” 

Schulman  was  lucky.  The  Pentium  sys¬ 
tems  on  his  small  network  were  beefy 
enough  to  handle  NT’s  hardware  demands, 
and  his  16-bit  applications  still  worked  de¬ 
spite  NT’s  many  software  restrictions. 

The  vast  majority  of  businesses,  howev¬ 
er,  will  face  hardware  upgrades  and  new 
software  purchases  on  the  road  to  NT.  The 
expected  arrival  of  NT  5.0  in  1999  raises  a 
yet  more  daunting  question:  Does  it  make 
sense  to  upgrade  to  NT  4.0  now  if  you’ll 


have  to  upgrade  again  in  about  12  months? 
Many  say  that  it  doesn’t.  It’s  no  surprise 
that  only  a  handful  of  businesses  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  NT  4.0,  and  you  should  have  a 
compelling  reason  if  you  wish  to  join  them. 

NT'S  CRASH  CONTROL 

If  your  Windows  95  systems  fall  down  once 
or  twice  a  day,  an  interim  stop  at  the  more 
stable  and  secure  NT  4.0  should  provide 
some  relief.  Adopting  NT  4.0  also  might 
make  sense  if  your  business  has  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  Windows  systems,  spanning  3.1, 
95,  and  98.  Jeff  Braun,  a  practice  leader  of 
information  technology  engineering  at 
Whittman-Hart  in  Chicago,  says  he  helped 
an  engineering  firm  with  45  desktops  run¬ 


ning  Windows  3.1  and  Windows  95  up¬ 
grade  to  NT  4.0.  “Probably  the  biggest  rea¬ 
son  for  the  move  to  NT  was  for  conformity 
across  all  the  workstations,”  says  Braun.  “So 
support  cost  was  one  reason  to  do  that.” 

Moving  to  NT  4.0,  however,  will  prob¬ 
ably  strain  your  IT  department  and  your 
hardware  budget,  too.  Microsoft  opti¬ 
mistically  says  that  any  Pentium  system 
with  16MB  of  RAM  can  run  NT  4.0.  But  re¬ 
alistically  you  need  at  least  a  100-MHz  Pen¬ 
tium  with  32MB  of  RAM.  And  your  hard¬ 
ware  must  be  compatible  with  NT.  (See 
Microsoft’s  web  site  at  www.microsoft.com/ 
windows/ntworkstation/info/hcl.htm.) 

Even  if  you  have  the  right  stuff,  some  ex¬ 
perts  recommend  buying  new  hardware. 

“When  you  look  at 
the  cost  of  a  new 
piece  of  hardware 
with  NT  fresh  on 
it  and  you  look  at 
upgrading  an  ex¬ 
isting  system  with 
NT,  it’s  hard  to  say  that  buying  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  the  way  to  go,”  says  Chris  Le 
Tocq,  a  software  analyst  with  research  firm 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  California.  “As  easy 
as  Microsoft  has  tried  to  make  it,  the  risk 
associated  with  an  in-place  OS  upgrade  is 
pretty  substantial.” 

Blame  NT  4.0’s  registry,  for  starters.  Its 
lack  of  compatibility  with  the  Windows  95 
and  Windows  98  registries  means  that  you 
must  reinstall  applications  after  the  up¬ 
grade.  Likewise,  personalized  settings  such 
as  application  defaults  and  desktop  short¬ 
cuts  often  must  be  rebuilt.  What’s  more,  NT 
4.0  lacks  Plug  and  Play  and  the  hardware 
detection  wizard  found  in  Windows  95, 
making  maintenance  more  complicated. 


"The  risk  associated  with  an  in-place 
OS  upgrade  is  pretty  substantial." 

—Chris  Le  Tocq,  Dataquest 


TIPS  FOR  THE  TRIP  TO  NT 

So  you  want  to  migrate  to 
Windows  NT?  Whittman- 
Hart  technology  consultant 
Jeff  Braun  has  three  words  of 
advice:  plan,  plan,  plan. 

Take  inventory:  Check  your  hard¬ 
ware  against  Microsoft's  Hardware 
Compatibility  List  at  www. 
microsoft.com/windows/ 
ntworkstation/info/hcl.htm.  You 
might  have  to  replace  older  devices 
before  you  install  NT. 

Say  goodbye  to  some  software: 
If  you  have  16-bit  DOS  and 
Windows  3.x  applications,  test 
them  on  a  stand-alone  NT  4.0 
workstation.  They  may  simply 
refuse  to  run  under  NT. 

Assemble  drivers:  Before  you 
start  upgrading,  acquire  the  latest 
NT-compatible  drivers  for  all  the 
various  devices  on  your  PC. 

Back  it  up:  Plan  to  back  up 
and  restore  data  on  all  your  work¬ 
stations. 

Launch  a  pilot:  Select  a  group 
of  representative  systems  to  test- 
drive  NT  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
prior  to  the  big  upgrade. 

Segment  the  network:  If 
installing  over  a  network,  upgrade 
a  manageable  number  of  systems 
on  their  own  segment  of  the 
network  to  quarantine  the  upgrade 
traffic.  This  will  help  ease 
troubleshooting. 

Take  your  time:  Don't  expect  a 
50-seat  upgrade  to  happen 
overnight.  It  could  take  several 
days  or  longer. 

Train  your  staff:  Despite  the 
Windows  95-like  interface,  NT  has 
some  unfamiliar  features. 
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There  are  other  gotchas.  NT  4.0  doesn’t 
work  with  the  FAT-32  file  system— a  bur¬ 
den  if  you  want  to  upgrade  a  Windows  95 
or  Windows  98  PC  that  uses  FAT-32.  And 
while  almost  all  productivity  software  for 
Windows  95  will  work  under  NT,  many 
multimedia  titles  and  games  that  depend 
on  DirectX  —  multimedia  APIs  found  in 
Windows  9x  —  will  not  run.  The  same  goes 
for  many  DOS-based  applications  that 
want  direct  control  over  memory  and  hard¬ 
ware-something  that  NT’s  strict  protec¬ 
tion  scheme  does  not  allow. 

Considering  the  limitations  of  NT  4.0, 
Braun  offers  a  warning  about  installing 
that  software:  “I  would  say  that  you  have  to 
do  your  homework  and  make  sure  you  are 


"Don't  do  it  because  you  expect  magical  things  to  happen. 
Because  usually  it  won't",  Whitman-Hart  technology  con¬ 
sultant  Jeff  Braun  on  migrating  to  Windows  NT  4.0. 


doing  it  for  the  right  reasons,”  he  says. 
“Don’t  do  it  because  you  expect  it  to  make 
magical  things  happen.  Because  usually  it 
won’t.” 
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not  long  ago  i  gave  my  300-MHz  Pentium  II  PC  a  split  personality.  Tired  of 
late-night  operating  system  crashes,  I  installed  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  to  run 
my  office  applications  in  a  reliable  environment.  Yet  I  kept  Windows  98  on  the  PC 
so  I  could  buzz  bad  guys  in  an  F-18  Hornet  when  I  needed  a  break  from  work. 

Ironically,  my  schizophrenic  PC  has  never  been  so  stable. 

Dual  booting  is  not  just  for  home  office  types  like  me  with  a  penchant  for  game 
play.  Software  developers,  help-desk  representatives,  and  IT  managers  will  find 
dual  booting  helpful  for  troubleshooting,  user  inquiries,  telecommuting,  and  cross- 
operating-system  testing. 

You’ll  need  260MB  of  disk  space  to  run  NT  and  Windows  98.  And  if  you  have 
an  older  system  or  run  DOS  or  Windows  3.x  software,  NT  may  not  work  with  your 
current  system.  Otherwise,  adding  NT  to  your  operating  system  mix  can  be  a  rel¬ 
atively  simple,  two-hour  task,  provided  you  plan  for  it.  Here’s  how: 

Assess  your  system:  You  should  have  at  least  a  100-MHz  Pentium  and  32MB 
of  RAM,  and  even  then  NT  might  not  work  on  your  hardware.  Consult  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Hardware  Compatibility  List  at  www.microsoft.com/windows/ntworksta- 
tion/info/hcl.htm  to  see  if  your  components  are  supported. 

Get  the  drivers:  Round  up  device  drivers  for  your  components  before  you  get 
started  so  you  have  them  when  NT  trips  over  an  unrecognized  device.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  you  should  back  up  your  hard  disk. 

Always  install  NT  last:  The  NT  Boot  Loader  utility  won’t  recognize  multiple  op¬ 
erating  systems  unless  NT  is  installed  after  Windows  9x. 

Set  up  your  disk:  Partition  your  disk  drive  into  at  least  two  drive  letters,  one 
for  Windows  9x  and  one  for  NT.  This  allows  you  to  use  different  file  systems  for 
each  operating  system. 

Pick  FAT-16:  Windows  98  recognizes  FAT-16  and  FAT-32,  but  NT  sees  FAT-16 
and  NTFS  (the  NT  file  system).  If  you  want  NT  to  share  disk  partitions  and  ap¬ 
plication  code  with  your  other  operating  system,  you’ll  have  to  adopt  the  lowest 
common  denominator:  FAT-16.  Although  you’ll  lose  some  disk  space,  the  com¬ 
promise  ensures  that  all  your  operating  systems  can  see  all  your  files. 

—  Michael  Desmond 
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A  BAD  IDEA 

Many  consultants  say 
that  if  your  current  op¬ 
erating  systems  and 
hardware  are  doing  the 
job,  moving  to  NT  4.0  is 
a  bad  idea,  particularly 
with  NT  5.0  coming 
down  the  pike.  Large 
businesses  will  want  to 
hold  out  for  5.0’s  man¬ 
agement  features,  which 
provide  a  centralized  structure  for  keeping 
tabs  on  user  addresses  and  identities  and 
which  ease  everything  from  e-mail  man¬ 
agement  to  network  security.  Additional¬ 
ly,  Microsoft’s  so-called  IntelliMirror  tech¬ 
nology  will  allow  users  to  access  data  and 
configuration  profiles  over  the  network, 
while  the  integrated  Terminal  Server  Edi¬ 
tion  software  lets  IS  managers  deploy  disk¬ 
less  workstations  and  other  thin  clients  on 
the  existing  network. 

NT  5.0  also  adopts  popular  tricks  from 
Windows  95,  such  as  Plug  and  Play  and 
hardware  detection,  for  those  upgrading 
without  the  assistance  of  an  IS  staff.  It  of¬ 
fers  support  for  USB  peripherals,  DVD- 
ROM  drives,  and  FAT-32.  Add  DirectX 
technology,  and  NT  finally  matches  Win¬ 
dows  95’s  device  and  application  support. 

This  heady  combination  of  features 
promises  to  make  NT  5.0  the  best  operat¬ 
ing  system  for  both  the  1,000-seat  corpo¬ 
rate  network  and  the  single-PC  home  of¬ 
fice.  The  big  remaining  question  for  users 
is,  What’s  the  best  road  to  NT  5.0? 

Microsoft  still  touts  NT  4.0  as  the  way 
to  go,  noting  that  applications  won’t  have 
to  be  converted  or  reinstalled  as  they  must 
when  moving  from  Windows  9x  or  3.x. 
Some  analysts  just  aren’t  buying  it,  how¬ 
ever.  They  say  the  migration  to  NT  5.0 
should  not  be  any  more  difficult  than  a 
move  to  NT  4.0. 

“My  recommendation  is  that  if  you  have 
your  eyes  set  on  NT  5.0,  you  should  be 
thinking  about  deferral,”  Le  Tocq  says.  “Be¬ 
cause  what  you  don’t  want  to  do  is  install 
NT  4.0  and  then  install  NT  5.0  on  top.” 

Michael  Desmond  is  a  contributing 
Editor  to  PC  World. 
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III  |J  I  Armed  with  extra  security  measures,  the  USS  Blue  Ridge 
|  I !  ti  1  takes  NT  on  board.  By  Bob  Brewin 


IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  CRISIS, 
the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Fleet  doesn’t  need  to 
leave  the  stateroom  of  his 
ship  sailing  off  the  coast  of 
South  Korea  to  determine  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  U.S.,  allied,  or  foreign  forces 
in  his  area  of  operations.  Instead,  on 
board  the  USS  Blue  Ridge,  Vice 
Adm.  Walter  Doran  sits  down  at  his 
workstation  hooked  into  the  ship’s 
Secret  Local  Area  Network,  pops 
open  the  C2PC  (Command  and 
Control  PC)  application,  and  views 
a  smart  map.  This  gives  him  near 
real-time  tracking  data  of  friendly 
and  potentially  enemy  ships,  air¬ 
craft,  and  troops  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Doran’s  NT  workstation  is  one  of  the  350  clients  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  Blue  Ridge  this  year  as  part  of  a  Navy-wide 
plan  to  outfit  all  its  major  ships  and  bases  worldwide  with 
NT  clients,  networked  to  a  mix  of  NT  and  Unix  servers. 
The  Navy  plans  to  use  this  global  NT  network  to  run  its 
mission-critical  command  and  control  system,  installing 
the  new  architecture  on  far-flung  vessels  such  as  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk  carrier  battle  group  and 
the  USS  Belleau  Wood  amphibious  ready  group,  all  of 
which  have  their  home  port  in  Japan. 


The  Navy  is  taking  part  in  a  departmentwide  migra¬ 
tion  of  its  applications  from  Unix  to  NT.  The  Defense  De¬ 
partment  two  years  ago  approved  NT  as  part  of  its  Defense 
Information  Infrastructure  Common  Operating  Environ¬ 
ment  (COE),  which  defines  the  standard  software  plat¬ 
form  for  command  and  control  applications.  COE  origi¬ 
nally  was  a  Unix-only  platform. 

“With  this  network,  we  are  now  compliant  with  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems  being  used  throughout  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,”  says  Doran.  “It  gives  us  a  tremen¬ 
dous  boost  in  our  ability  to  work  with  other  services.” 

Cost,  training,  and  ease  of  use  lie  behind  the  Navy’s  de¬ 
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cision  to  migrate  its  worldwide  network  architecture  to  NT, 
according  to  Rear  Adm.  John  Gauss,  commander  of  the  San 
Diego-based  Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Command 
(SPAWAR),  which  developed  Global  Command  and  Control 
System-Maritime  (GCCS-M),  the  Navy  version  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  new  command  and  control  system,  and 
which  manages  its  Navy-wide  deployment. 

The  Navy  can  buy  a  200MHz  PC  for  far  less  than  a  Unix 
workstation,  says  Gauss.  Capt.  Roger  Hull,  the  SPAWAR 
command  and  control  system  program  manager  before  he 
retired  earlier  this  year,  estimated  that  by  moving  to  NT,  the 
Navy  could  cut  its  costs  to  be  from  one-tenth  to  one-quar¬ 
ter  that  of  Unix  workstations,  with  overall  savings  to  the  Navy 
in  the  $20  million  range. 

Training  sailors  to  use  and  maintain  PC-based  systems 
is  “much  easier”  than  doing  so  in  Unix,  according  to  Gauss, 
since  even  casual  users  now  have  familiarity  with  the  Win- 


Lt.  Cmdr.  Pat  Roche,  the  Seventh  Fleet's  com¬ 
mand  and  control  officer,  says  GCCS-M  on  the 
USS  Blue  Ridge  consists  of  72  high-powered  NT- 
based  PC  workstations  antf  36  servers,  33  run¬ 
ning  NT  and  the  other  three  running  Unix.  In 
operation,  GCCS-M  receives  input  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sensors  including  what  Roche 


described  as  "national  assets,"  meaning  spy 
satellites  and  electronic  eavesdropping  aircraft. 
It  also  receives  tactical  tracking  data  generat¬ 
ed  by  friendly  aircraft  and  ships  that  automati¬ 
cally  report  their  positions  by  a  secure  radio 
data  link.  Roche  says  that  the  Blue  Ridge  has 
experienced  some  hiccups  with  its  GCCS-M 
clients,  but  the  lower  cost  of  the  units  permits 
the  staff  to  keep  more  workstations  on  board 
and  makes  swapping  out  machines  easier  —  a 
luxury  the  Fleet  staff  did  not  have  in  the  days  it 
ran  on  a  smaller  number  of  Unix  clients. 


dows  NT-based  environment.  Andrew  Cox,  a  SPAWAR  sys¬ 
tems  engineer,  says,  “we  are  probably  seeing  a  better  return 
on  our  investment  for  user  training  on  NT  [than  Unix]  ... 
When  you  go  over  to  NT,  users  are  just  more  familiar  with 
it,  reducing  the  time  we  spend  training  them.” 

The  Blue  Ridge  had  a  similar  experience  with  its  staff 
users  after  the  NT  network  went  on  line.  “On  the  user  side, 
it  is  a  lot  easier  for  someone  to  sit  down  and  start  using  dif¬ 
ferent  applications  [because  of  the  Windows  interface],”  says 
Cmdr.  Pat  Cole,  the  Seventh  Fleet’s  information  systems  of¬ 
ficer,  “reducing  the  amount  of  training  and  dedicated  sup¬ 
port  we  have  to  provide  to  the  staff.”  But,  Cole  added,  the  ship 
has  had  to  deal  with  a  “not-too-steep  learning  curve”  for  its 
systems  administrators.  “We’re  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
training  our  techies  ...  and  that’s  a  little  more  problematic.” 

While  some  commercial  and  even  government  users  have 
taken  a  cautious  approach  to  rolling  out  NT  because  of  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  concerns,  the  Navy  has  no  such  fears.  Be¬ 
fore  deploying  GCCS-M  on  NT  to  operational  users  such  as 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  Gauss  says,  the  Navy  put  the  system 
through  an  exercise  of  “epic  proportions”  to  test  its  stability 
and  reliability.  Bryan  Scurry,  the  SPAWAR  test  director,  says 
that  during  the  test  the  NT-based  GCCS-M  ran  “for  more 
than  1,000  hours,  and  it  passed  with  an  operational  avail¬ 
ability  of  over  95  percent.  In  a  couple  of  instances,  that  avail¬ 
ability  hit  98  percent.” 

While  professing  faith  in  the  security  of  NT,  SPAWAR 
found  out  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  properly  configure  the 
operating  system  for  the  truly  secure  environment  required 
to  protect  real-world  national  security  information. 

“NT  right  out  of  the  box  is  inherently  insecure,  so  we 
made  sure  all  the  ‘hot  fixes’  are  loaded.  We’ve  taken  a  de- 
fense-in-depth  concept  to  make  sure  it  is  locked  down,” 
SPAWAR’s  Cox  says.  This  approach  includes  immediately 
disabling  the  notoriously  weak  Posix  software  that  comes 
with  NT,  controlling  access  to  routers,  and  putting  in  fire¬ 
walls,  he  says. 

Anyone  migrating  to  NT,  Cox  says,  needs  to  “recognize 
that  NT  is  not  a  secure  system  up  front  and  then  engineer  a 
secure  environment.  We  have  a  seven  meg[abyte]  document 
that  describes  all  the  things”  needed  to  ensure  that  NT  sys¬ 
tems  throughout  the  Navy  have  the  fixes  and  patches  need¬ 
ed  to  operate  in  one  of  the  most  mission-critical  environ¬ 
ments  in  the  world. 

Two  months  into  the  NT  shakedown  cruise,  the  Seventh 
Fleet’s  Cole  says  the  problems  that  the  Navy  has  encountered 
are  “what  happens  when  you  install  any  new,  complex  sys¬ 
tem.  I  do  know  that  our  users  are  better  off  than  they  were 
under  the  old  system  ...  and  already  my  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  are  impressed  on  how  much  easier  it  is  to  adminis¬ 
ter  [NT]  than  our  previous  system.”  % 


Bob  Brewin  is  an  Editor-at-Large  for  Federal  Com¬ 
puter  Week. 
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By  Brooks  Talley 


Using  Microsoft’s  Internet  In¬ 
formation  Server  (IIS)  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  accompanying  products  and 
technologies,  businesses  can  operate 
everything  from  the  smallest  Web  site 
running  on  Windows  NT  Workstation 
up  to  mission-critical  Internet  com¬ 
merce  sites  on  huge  farms  of  NT  Servers. 
However,  IIS’  ability  to  serve  such  a  wide 
range  of  roles  can  be  both  a  blessing  and 
a  curse. 

In  general,  Web  sites  can  be  broken 
down  into  roughly  three  levels  of  com¬ 
plexity:  a  static  site,  a  site  with  dynamic 
content,  and  a  site  with  complex  busi¬ 
ness  applications.  While  IIS  is  suitable 
for  these  types  of  sites,  the  more  complex 
a  site  becomes,  the  more  IIS  buckles  un¬ 
der  the  strain. 


BASIC  SITES 

For  organizations  that  are  just  starting 
to  put  a  Web  site  together  or  that  plan  to 
place  relatively  meager  demands  on 
their  site,  IIS  is  a  good  place  to  start.  The 
software’s  appeal  for  basic,  low-volume 
Web  sites  revolves  around  two  key 
points:  a  low  price  and  the  ease  of  use 
and  administration  for  novice  Web  de¬ 
velopers  and  server  administrators  alike. 


An  IIS  server  can  be  as  simple  as  a  low- 
end  NT  workstation,  and  IIS  itself  does¬ 
n’t  cost  anything  extra  because  it  comes 
with  the  operating  system. 

Another  key  attraction  for  novice 
users  is  IIS’  built-in  support  for  Front- 
Page  Extensions  —  a  technology  that 
more  closely  integrates  Web  servers  with 
content  design  programs.  FrontPage  Ex¬ 
tensions  work  in  conjunction  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  FrontPage  Web  editor  to  great¬ 
ly  simplify  site  design.  It  is  eminently 
possible  for  someone  with  no  experience 


running  a  Web  server  or  designing  Web 
pages  to  use  IIS  with  FrontPage  to  put  up 
a  respectable  Web  page  in  no  time  at  all. 

FrontPage  quickly  loses  its  luster, 
however,  as  users  become  more  experi¬ 
enced.  In  order  to  get  things  just  right, 
you  will  need  finer  control  over  page  lay¬ 
out  than  FrontPage  allows.  FrontPage 
also  is  well  known  for  scrambling  page 
formatting  (especially  scripts),  so  de¬ 
signers  who  want  to  be  able  to  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  HTML  will  quickly  tire  of 
having  the  spacing  of  their  scripts  ad- 


Instinct  may  lead  you  to  the  right  server  OS.  Or,  you 
can  always  fall  back  on  data,  reason,  and  logic. 


Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0  was  released  two 
years  ago.  Today,  61%  of  networked  companies  in  the 
U.S.  are  using  it.  And,  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  currently 
outsells  all  other  server  operating  systems.  Why? 

First,  it  covers  the  basics.  Many  companies  choose 
Windows  NT  Server  for  great  file  and  print.  In  fact,  LAN 
administrators  pick  it  3  to  1  over  NetWare  for  their  basic 
LAN  OS.  But  many  companies  also  rely  on  Windows  NT 
Server  for  much  more  than  file  and  print.  That’s  why  it's 
called  a  multipurpose  server  OS,  and  why  research 
shows  that  more  companies  choose  it  for  their  intranet 
platforms  and  commercial  Internet  platforms. 
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justed  for  them. 

In  addition,  FrontPage  Extensions  are 
notoriously  insecure,  and  a  novice  admin¬ 
istrator  may  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  after  just  tossing  up  an  IIS  server 
with  the  extensions  on  it.  Also,  novice  ad¬ 
ministrator  probably  won’t  be  aware  of  the 
need  to  install  the  various  “hot  fixes”  for 
NT’s  security  problems. 

DYNAMIC  WEB  CONTENT 

After  setting  up  a  basic,  static  Web  site,  the 
next  natural  step  is  to  add  some  interactiv¬ 
ity  and  dynamic  content  to  the  mix.  It’s 
time  to  work  with  either  Visual  Interdev, 

Microsoft’s  higher-end  site  development 
tool,  or  something  like  Allaire’s  Homesite. 

IIS  runs  22.5%  of  Web  sites 
compared  to  Apache's  51.8%. 

Source:  Netcraft  (www.netcraft.com/survey). 

Both  are  code-oriented,  rather  than  graph¬ 
ical,  and  both  are  more  appropriate  for  se¬ 
rious  Web  development  because  they  don’t 
try  to  do  too  much  for  the  developer. 

Of  course,  these  sophisticated  tools  go 
hand  in  hand  with  using  some  of  the  more 
advanced  features  of  IIS.  Probably  the  first 
thing  you  will  start  doing  at  this  stage  is  us¬ 
ing  Active  Server  Pages  (ASPs)  to  add  some 
dynamic  content  to  a  site.  Dynamic  content 
can  be  simple  at  first  —  adding  a  page 
counter  or  customizing  a  greeting  —  and 
eventually  it  can  be  more  compli¬ 
cated,  such  as  using  calendars  or 


tracking,  data  entry',  and  electronic  com¬ 
merce.  ASPs  are  well  suited  for  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  VBScript  has  a  wide  array  of 
data  access  tools  that  are  both  flexible  and 
powerful.  Basic  operations,  such  as  looking 
up  records  in  a  database,  are  an  absolute 
breeze  to  write  using  Visual  Basic,  and  even 
inexperienced  coders  should  be  able  to  get 
along  with  the  help  of  the  sample  files  that 
come  with  IIS.  What’s  more,  Visual  Inter¬ 
dev  has  several  tools  that  help  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  program  database  front  ends.  How¬ 
ever,  these  tools  are  best  suited  to  simple 
queries  and  data  presentation  —  if  you’re 
going  to  do  something  truly  complex,  you’ll 
have  to  code  by  hand. 

Initially,  ASPs  work  well  with  Microsoft 
Access  as  a  database,  but 
Access  isn’t  really  meant 
for  multiuser  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  a  busy  Web 
site.  By  avoiding  Access 
altogether,  you  won’t 
have  to  wonder  whether  the  problems  you 
encounter  during  development  are  your 
own  fault  or  a  symptom  of  Access’  limited 
capabilities.  Starting  out  with  Microsoft’s 
more  robust  SQL  Server  is  a  better  idea, 
though  it  does  add  to  the  initial  cost. 

If  your  organization  is  like  others  that 
have  discovered  the  benefits  of  establishing 
a  Web  site,  you  may  have  a  monster  on  your 
hands  because  of  the  inevitable  way  Web 
sites  organically  grow  and  because  you  did¬ 
n’t  centrally  plan  for  the  final  design.  Lack 


of  attention  to  code  reusability  and  proper 
programming  structure  can  make  it  a 
nightmare  to  maintain  code  —  all  because 
you  started  with  the  dynamic  content  lim¬ 
ited  to  “Good  evening,  [username]”  and  let 
it  grow  from  there.  At  this  stage,  most  IIS 
applications  go  through  something  be¬ 
tween  a  rewrite  and  a  major  housekeeping 
effort.  Commonly  used  code  needs  to  be 
isolated  into  “include”  files  that  are  reused, 
and  likewise  with  constants  that  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  more  than  one  place. 

In  addition,  you  may  have  learned  that 
VBScript,  while  powerful,  simply  isn’t  fast 
enough  for  some  processing.  That  limita¬ 
tion  can  be  overcome  by  moving  business 
logic  into  SQL  stored  procedures  and  mov¬ 
ing  slower  code  into  stand-alone  ActiveX 
components.  Those  components  are  com¬ 
piled  binary  files  that  act  something  like 
Windows  DLLs:  They  include  a  bunch  of 
logic  and  an  interface  for  getting  to  it.  Ac¬ 
tiveX  controls  simplify  application  design 
by  tightly  grouping  related  functions  to¬ 
gether,  as  well  as  performing  faster  than 
VBScript. 

TRANSACTION  SERVER 

All  of  that  work  leads  onto  the  next  step  on 
the  slippery  slope:  using  Microsoft  Trans¬ 
action  Server  (MTS)  to  further  compart¬ 
mentalize  transactions.  At  first  glance,  the 
name  suggests  something  database-cen¬ 
tric,  but  in  this  context,  a  “transaction”  is 
everything  from  creating  an  ActiveX  com- 


Where  your  Web  site  can  go  with  Microsoft's  IIS 


dynamically  generated  JavaScript. 
ASPs  are  also  ideal  for  processing 
forms.  They  work  by  embedding  a 
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scripting  language  into  what  was 

Code  Used 
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HTML/ASP 

HTML/ASP 

ASP/HTML 
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With  the  right  server  OS,  you  can  stay  a  step  ahead. 
With  an  Industry  of  applications  and  support,  you  can 
make  it  two  steps. 


Over  4,000  applications  are  built  to  run  on  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Server  4.0.  That’s  a  lot  of  options.  And 
over  170,000  people  have  been  certified  to  help  you 
with  Windows  NT  Server  installation  and  service. 
Furthermore,  every  major  OEM  is  building  solutions 
around  Windows  NT  Server.  So  you  can  choose  from 
a  wider  variety  of  hardware. 

If  you  choose  Windows  NT  Server  4.i 
to  keep  your  software  and  hardware 
You’re  also  choosing  an  industry  of  s 
you  solv$  today’s  problems,  and  to  h 
about  tomorrow's. 
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Sash  Communications' 
Vip  Patel  decided 
against  implementing 
Microsoft's  Web 
technology.  .  L,  gi 


FREE  WEB  SERVER!  YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 

By  Lynda  Radosevich  and  Dana  Gardner 


ponent  to  a  page  load  on  an  MTS-enabled 
site.  MTS  provides  a  saner  framework  for 
using  ActiveX  components,  treating  each 
component  as  an  object  that  can  be  creat¬ 
ed,  checked  out,  and  ultimately  reused.  It 
also  allows  “packaging”  of  multiple  com¬ 
ponents  to  further  organize  things.  How¬ 
ever,  MTS  is  a  relatively  new  product,  and 
everyone  knows  Microsoft’s  record  with 
new  products.  In  my  experience,  adding 
MTS  to  a  site  greatly  helps  organization, 
but  it  can  result  in  performance  and  sta¬ 
bility  problems. 

If  you’ve  come  to  this  point,  you’ve  ba- 


Brooks  Talley  is  Test  Manager  at 
Infoworld’s  Test  Center. 
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Some  users  applaud  Microsoft's  move  to  include  Internet  Information 
Server  (IIS)  with  Windows  NT  Server  at  no  additional  charge  because  it 
makes  launching  a  Web  site  both  cheap  and  easy.  But  others  feel  that,  free 
software  or  not,  the  elbow  grease  required  to  make  IIS  a  stable  platform  for  more 
sophisticated  Web  sites  is  just  not  worth  it. 

Proponents  say  IIS  is  a  great  platform  on  which  to  build  intranets,  particularly 
when  you're  trying  to  keep  within  a  budget. 

’’[IIS]  is  the  best  thing  available  for  intranet  development  because  of  the  inte¬ 
gration  with  technology  like  Active  Server  Pages.  And  it's  free,"  says  Justin 
Renquist  of  Renquist  Consulting  Group  in  San  Francisco,  a  designer  of  networks 
with  such  clients  as  clothing  maker  Levi  Strauss. 

But  while  it  may  be  great  for  Intranet  development,  IIS  can  be 
troublesome  for  companies  running  heavy-duty  electronic  com¬ 
merce  sites,  which  often  require  links  to  payment  services  and  ful¬ 
fillment  systems.  Microsoft  offers  Transaction  Server  2.0  to  handle 
such  transactions,  but  some  users  find  it  is  too  difficult  to  make  NT, 
IIS,  and  MTS  perform  adequately. 

At  Sash  Communications  in  Sunnyvale,  California,  Microsoft's 
offerings  didn't  make  the  grade.  The  company  makes  turnkey  sys¬ 
tems  for  health  insurance  companies  that  sell  over  the  Internet.  It 
needed  foundation  Web  and  transaction  server  technology  and  was 
attracted  by  the  price  tags  on  IIS  and  Transaction  Server. 

"We  were  tempted  from  a  business  model  to  go  with  what  was 
free,"  says  Vip  Patel,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Sash 
Communications.  But  after  speaking  to  IT  directors  at  several  com¬ 
panies  with  well-known  electronic  commerce  sites,  the  company 
rejected  Microsoft's  technology  as  immature,  and  purchased 
Netscape's  Application  Server  instead. 

"If  you’re  betting  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  business  on  it, 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  underlying  middleware  doesn't  make  a 
difference,"  he  says. 

TheProShop.com,  a  golf  equipment  retail  site  based  in  Ft.  Myers,  Florida,  also 
faced  scalability  problems  with  IIS.  The  shop's  Web  site  receives  an  average  of 
44,000  hits  per  day.  Webmaster  Greg  Parker  tried  to  move  from  an  Apache  Web 
server  to  IIS  3.0  on  NT  4.0  for  easier  management,  but  the  Microsoft  technology 
stalled  and  crashed  after  he  loaded  40  of  the  50  domains  needed.  So  Parker 
offloaded  e-mail  processing  to  a  Linux  server  and  reverted  to  running  Apache  on 
Sun  Microsystems'  Solaris  2.6. 

"IIS  was  too  slow  to  use,  a  big  resource  hog,  and  required  too  much  RAM  and 
resources  to  run  the  Web  site,"  says  Parker.  ”1  was  disappointed." 

Still,  some  professionals  say  that  companies  can  use  IIS  to  handle  high  volumes 
of  transactions  and  visitors.  Ernst  &  Young  Consulting  successfully  uses  IIS  to  build 
heavy-duty  transactional  sites  for  its  clients,  says  John  Parkinson,  a  chief  technolo¬ 
gist  in  Ernst  &  Young's  Dallas  office.  The  trick,  he  says,  is  understanding  how  to 
hand  off  transaction  processing  to  another  server. 

"If  you  understand  how  to  build  the  architecture,  you  can  scale  as  big  as  you 
want  to  go,"  Parkinson  says. 

— Lynda  Radosevich  is  a  Senior  Editor  and  Dana  Gardner  is  an  Editor  at  Large  at 
InfoWorld. 


sically  pushed  IIS  to  its  limit,  and  you  may 
be  wondering  why  you  started  down  this 
path  in  the  first  place.  IIS  is  a  great  Web 
platform  and  has  a  lot  to  recommend  it,  but 
if  you  take  it  to  the  extreme,  the  experience 
can  be  harrowing.  Contending  with  the 
complexity  introduced  by  using  NT,  IIS, 
ASPs,  ActiveX,  SQL,  and  MTS  all  at  the 
same  time  can  make  troubleshooting  a  real 
nightmare.  You  may  even  have  second 
thoughts  about  using  IIS  and  fantasize 
about  moving  to  some  sort  of  Unix-based 
application  Web  server.  However,  these  too 
have  their  own  quirks  and  issues.  Once 
you’ve  taken  the  time  and  effort  to  come 
this  far,  there’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for  sticking 
with  the  devil  you  know. 


hat’s  more  important:  the  pr 


or  the  future? 


Both.  The  companies  and  partners  who'support 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  are  integral  to  tl 
development  of  Windows®  2000  Server.  So  if  you 
today’s  solution  around  Windows  NT  Server,  you’ll  have 
a  solid  migration  path  for  both  your  network  and  your 
applications.  And  you’ll  know  that  the  industry  you  are 
counting  on  will  be  with  you  down  the  line. 


As  you  take  the  time  to  make  your  server  OS  decision, 
you  may  want  more  detailed  information.  We’ve 
assembled  some  new  resources  for  you  at  the  Web 
address  below. 


Windows  NT* 

Server  4.0 


www.microsoft.com/goy' wj  n  d  owsNTServer/ 


Microsoft • 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  " 


Sources:  US  networked  use  and  sales  run  rate:  Sofres  Intersearch  Network  Operating  System  Share  Study,  1998.  LAN  administrator  preference:  ZD  Market  Intelligence.  September,  1998. 
Most  popular  commercial  Internet  platform  for  self-hosted  companies:  Netcraft  Web  Server  Survey,  10/98.  Most  popular  intranet  platform:  Zona  Research,  Inc.,  “Internet  and  Intranet:  1998 
Markets,  Opportunities,  and  Trends." 
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While  NT  Server  has  proven 
itself  useful  in  key  areas, 
getting  it  to  work  with  other 
environments  can  be 
frustrating  and  costly.  Plan¬ 
ning,  third-party  software, 
and  outside  help  can  ease  the 
burden.  By  Christine  Burns 


There  are  as  many  reasons  to  force  a 
marriage  between  your  existing  network 
and  Windows  NT  Server  as  there  are  in¬ 
tegration  hoops  you’ll  have  to  jump 
through  to  make  that  union  work. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Drooker  broth¬ 
ers.  In  1993,  Andrew  and  Matthew  Drook¬ 
er,  both  IS  directors  at  Turner  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Sales  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  took  the  plunge 
with  NT  Server.  Andrew,  in  charge  of  net¬ 
work  implementation,  needed  to  deploy 
Microsoft’s  then  brand-new  server  operat¬ 
ing  system  to  anchor  a  distributed  SQL 
Server  database  application,  developed  by 
brother  Matthew  to  track  worldwide  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  for  the  parent  company, 
Turner  Broadcasting.  Today,  more  than  60 
percent  of  Turner  Broadcasting’s  annual  in¬ 
come  is  tracked  via  this  NT  application,  and 
the  sales  department  has  swapped  out  its 
old  Digital  Pathworks  network  in  favor  of 
125  NT  servers.  Despite  this  successful  NT 
implementation,  the  honeymoon  ended 
quickly:  The  Drookers  need  to  continu¬ 
ously  come  up  with  new  and  creative  ways 
to  keep  the  sales  force  connected  to  the 
IBM  mainframes  at  Turner  Broadcasting 
headquarters,  also  in  Atlanta,  which  has  yet 
to  take  the  NT  plunge  in  any  organized 
fashion. 

Or  consider  Rick  Shope,  NationsBanc- 
DPFX’s  manager  of  PC  technology,  who 
four-and-a-half  years  ago  wanted  to  wed 
the  800  high-end  desktop  PCs  at  the  bank’s 
Chicago-based  trading  arm  to  NT  Work¬ 
station.  He  had  hoped  to  give  the  traders 
a  more  robust,  reliable  platform  for  run¬ 
ning  office  automation  and  financial  appli¬ 
cations.  But  in  order  to  reap  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  that  union,  he  had  to  make  room  in 
his  predominantly  Hewlett-Packard  Unix- 
based  network  for  NT  Workstation’s  over¬ 
bearing  mother-in-law,  NT  Server,  as  the 
primary  network  operating  system. 

And  in  New'  York  two  years  ago,  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  merge  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
and  Chemical  Bank,  the  technology'  infra¬ 
structure  division  of  the  combined  compa¬ 
ny  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  some 
parental  “direction”  from  upper  manage- 
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Gartner  Group  predicts  that  by  the  end 


ment  to  make  a  full-scale 
commitment  to  Microsoft’s 

nt  server,  in  the  name  of  0f  1999,  NT  will  have  made  its  way  into 

operating  system  standard¬ 
ization.  But  a  wholesale  rip-  95  percent  of  large  enterprise  networks 

and-replace  of  the  bank’s  ex¬ 


isting  Netware  network  was  not 
cost-effective,  so  dealing  with  dueling  op¬ 
erating  systems  has  become  a  daily  strug¬ 
gle  for  Chase  Manhattan. 

These  examples  illustrate  perhaps  the 
biggest  issue  facing  organizations  that  have 
decided  to  go  with  NT  Server  —  once  you’ve 
decided  that  there’s  a  place  in  your  compa¬ 
ny  for  the  operating  system,  how  do  you  get 
it  to  play  nice  with  what’s  already  running? 

THE  NT  CHALLENGE 

Regardless  of  how  Microsoft’s  foot  got  in 
the  door  of  corporate  America,  the  Gartner 
Group  predicts  that  by  the  end  of 1999,  NT 
Server  will  have  made  its  way  into  95  per¬ 
cent  of  large  enterprise  networks  —  defined 
by  Microsoft  as  networks  with  more  than 
1,000  desktop  PCs  attached.  But  NT  Serv¬ 
er  hardly  ever  stands  alone  in  an  enterprise 
network,  says  Neil  MacDonald,  a  senior  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  Gartner. 

“One  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  IT  to¬ 


day  is  making  NT  [Server]  work  peaceful¬ 
ly  in  your  environment,”  says  MacDonald. 

For  smaller  companies,  NT  integration 
is  not  much  of  an  issue,  since  the  tendency 
is  to  use  one  operating  system  throughout. 
In  fact,  due  to  historical  questions  of  seal- 
ability  and  manageability,  NT  Server  tra¬ 
ditionally  has  held  its  strongest  market  po¬ 
sition  in  small  companies  where  there  are 
fewer  than  150  users,  says  Daniel  Kusnet- 
zky,  program  director  for  client  and  server 
environments  at  Framingham,  Massachu¬ 
setts-based  International  Data  Corp. 

“It  is  less  painful  for  smaller  shops  to 
standardize  on  NT  Server  than  it  is  to  use 
either  Netware  or  Unix  and  deal  with  the 
hurdles  to  get  them  to  work  together,”  he 
says. 

But  for  those  large  companies  that  need 
to  go  the  mixed-environment  route,  de¬ 
ploying  NT  Server  with  existing  systems  is 
not  something  that  happens  quickly  —  nor 
cheaply.  Before  embarking  on  this  task, 


take  some  practical  advice  from  users  who 
have  gone  before  you.  Know  what  you  want 
from  NT.  Understand  exactly  where  it  will 
—  and  won’t  —  mesh  with  what  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  got.  And  don’t  go  it  alone. 

WHAT'S  IT  GOOD  FOR? 

While  Microsoft  would  have  you  believe 
that  NT  is  an  all-purpose  operating  system, 
you  have  to  narrow  down  what  exactly  you 
want  NT  to  do  for  you.  Experienced  users 
say  NT  works  well  as  a  database,  messag¬ 
ing,  and  Web  platform.  But  for  large-scale 
network  operating  system  deployment  or 
mission-critical  applications  requiring  a 
stable,  scalable  operating  system,  they  say 
you  should  look  elsewhere. 

“It’s  not  an  all-or-nothing  game  at  this 
point,”  says  Kathy  Cruz,  chief  information 
officer  at  Aspect  Telecommunications,  a 
computer-telephony  integration  firm  based 
in  San  Jose,  California.  “You  have  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  putting  [NT]  where  it  works  and 
sticking  with  something  else  where  it  does¬ 
n’t.  We  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to 
buy  an  application 
based  on  what  it 
does  for  us  rather 
than  what  [operat¬ 
ing  system]  it  runs 
on.”  NT  Server  first  made  its  way  into  As¬ 
pect’s  network  two  years  ago  when  the  com¬ 
pany  swapped  out  Lotus’  cc:Mail  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Exchange.  From  there,  it  made 
sense  for  Cruz  to  replace  the  company’s 
Netware  file  and  print  servers  with  NT 
Server  to  cut  in  half  the  number  of  servers 
she  maintains. 

MAKING  IT  WORK 

Once  you’ve  decided  where  NT  Server  best 
fits  into  your  organization,  you  need  to 
think  of  integrating  it  into  your  network  on 
several  levels,  including  giving  users  access 
to  data  stored  on  disparate  hosts,  main¬ 
taining  multiple  underlying  security  archi¬ 
tectures,  and  performing  cross-platform 
systems  management. 

For  simple  file-level  access  across  NT 
and  Unix  servers,  you  will  need  to  deploy 
software  that  makes  one  server  imperson¬ 
ate  the  other.  Products  like  Advanced  Serv¬ 
er  for  Unix,  which  AT&T  supplies  to  sev- 
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tions  are  limited.  To  get  unified  server  man¬ 
agement  tools  across  NationsBanc’s  HP- 
UX  and  NT  boxes,  Shope  had  to  build  his 
own  by  porting  a  homegrown  set  of  Unix 
management  tools  to  NT.  For  mixed  Net¬ 
ware  and  NT  environments,  users  can  turn 
to  Novell’s  Manage  Wise  desktop  and  serv¬ 
er  management  software  or  to  third-party 
products  like  Intel’s  LANDesk  or  Compaq’s 
Insight  Manager. 


computing  services  divi¬ 
sion,  the  trick  is  getting  a 
network  of  400  NT 
servers  to  run  parallel  to 
the  company’s  700-serv¬ 
er  Netware  file  and  print 
network.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  NT  do¬ 
mains,  Chase  chose  to 
administer  the  two  envi¬ 
ronments  separately.  Al¬ 
though  Microsoft  intends 
to  remedy  its  domain 
problems  with  a  full¬ 
blown  directory  service  in 
NT  5.0  sometime  next 
Chase  Manhattan 


With  the  proliferation  of  NT  in  corporate 
America,  experienced  NT  professionals 
willing  to  work  in-house  are  at  a  premium. 
Chase  Manhattan  had  to  raise  its  salary  bar 
significantly  to  attract  —  and  keep  —  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  work  with  both  the  Novell  and 
the  NT  systems.  Aspect’s  Cruz  offers  a  tu¬ 
ition  reimbursement  program  for  employ¬ 
ees  pursuing  Microsoft  certification.  “But 
even  then,  you’re  only  guaranteed  that  per¬ 
son  knows  NT.  It’s  very  rare  to  find  some¬ 
one  who  has  a  real  deep  understanding  of 
multiple  [operating  systems],”  says  Cruz, 
who  payrolls  separate  NT  and  Unix  staffs. 

By  2000,  when  Gartner  estimates  the 
market  for  NT  services  will  exceed  $10  bil¬ 
lion  annually,  “getting  outside  help  will  be 
a  way  of  life  for  anyone  looking  to  put  NT 
Server  into  the  mix,”  says  MacDonald. 


wTSpK-JBi  year- 

s  can’t  wait  that  long.  Yan- 
ny  Hecht,  vice  president  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  within  Chase  Manhattan’s  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  services  group,  says 
that  by  year’s  end  the  company  will  move 
to  centralized  administration  using  Novell’s 
Directory  Services  for  NT. 

Cross-platform  systems  management  is 
another  area  that  these  experienced  NT 
users  label  a  concern.  This  task  may  be  get¬ 
ting  easier  —  within  the  last  year,  system 
management  platforms  like  IBM’s  Tivoli, 
Computer  Associates’  Unicenter,  and  HP’s 
OpenView  have  gained  NT  support.  But  if 
you  run  a  mixed  Unix  and  NT  network  and 
haven’t  invested  heavily  in  one  of  these  ex¬ 
pensive  management  platforms,  your  op¬ 


eral  Unix  vendors,  sit  on  top  of  a  Unix  serv¬ 
er  and  make  data  residing  there  as  readily 
available  to  users  as  if  it  were  sitting  on 
another  NT  server.  In  the  reverse,  Unix 
vendors  now  offer  Network  File  System 
server  software  that  gives  users  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  Unix-based  networks  access  to 
data  residing  on  an  NT  server.  For  Netware 
integration,  both  Microsoft  and  Novell  of¬ 
fer  add-on  software  that  allows  an  NT  serv¬ 
er  to  store  files  in  a  Netware  environment 
and  vice  versa.  Accessing  data  on  main¬ 
frame  and  minicomputer  systems  can  be 
done  via  Microsoft’s  BackOffice  compo¬ 
nent,  SNA  Server. 

Andrew  Drooker  said  emerging  NT 
Server  technologies  —  like  Active  Server 
Pages  —  help  him  provide  even  more  ac¬ 
cessible  connections  to  Turner’s  host  sys¬ 
tems.  An  ActiveX  control  sitting  on  the 
SNA  Server  machines  in  Atlanta  allows  end 
users  in  Turner  Sales’  London,  Paris,  and 
Tokyo  offices  to  establish  terminal  sessions 
inside  their  browsers  over  the  Web. 

But  while  data  access  in  a  mixed  envi¬ 
ronment  seems  to  be  under  control,  man¬ 
aging  NT’s  underlying  network  architecture 
with  Unix-  or  Netware-based  ones  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  obstacle  to  full  NT  integration.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  NT  Server’s  access  rights  are  defined 
by  network  resource  groupings  called  do¬ 
mains,  which,  when  layered  on  top  of  user 
access  rights  already  in  place  for  Netware  or 
Unix,  become  redundant  and  costly. 

For  Lynn  Houseknecht,  senior  vice 
president  of  Chase  Manhattan’s  distributed 


Christine  Burns  is  a  senior  editor  at 
Network  World. 
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NationsBanc-DPFX's 
Shope  and  staff 
built  their  own  NT 
management  tools. 
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Companies  take  varying  paths  to  acquire  NT  know-how  By  Leslie  Goff 


I  one  of  the  members  ofthe  net¬ 
working  staff  at  the  American 
Cyanamid  Agricultural  Research 
Center  are  Windows  NT-certi¬ 
fied.  They  haven’t  attended  any 
formal  training,  nor  have  they 
sought  the  guidance  of  consul¬ 
tants.  Instead,  when  networking 
manager  Kim  Takayama’s  staff 
plunged  into  migrating  a  1,000- 
user  DEC  Pathworks  environ¬ 
ment  to  NT  five  years  ago,  they  grew 
their  own  expertise. 

With  10  to  15  years  of  systems  ex¬ 
perience  each,  the  staff  members  found 
that  NT’s  ease  of  use  and  their  own  un¬ 
derstanding  of  basic  systems  principles 
were  enough,  says  Takayama. 

“We  tried  a  little  training  here  and 
there  to  see  what  we  liked,  and  we 
found  that  with  the  group  of  people  we 
have  here,  we  prefer  doing  it  on  our 
own,”  Takayama  says. 

Takayama’s  staff  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule:  Most  organizations  looking  to 
build  internal  expertise  in  Microsoft’s 
Windows  NT  are  turning  to  external 
consulting,  mentoring,  and  training  to 
help  bring  NT  know-how  in-house  and 
keep  it  there.  Larger  companies  tend  to 
favor  long-term  consulting  arrange¬ 
ments,  supplemented  by  intensive 
classroom  training.  Smaller  firms  usu¬ 
ally  go  a  more  economical  route,  work¬ 
ing  with  one  consultant  for  a  few  days 
and  then  getting  more  information 
from  the  Internet,  books,  or  maybe  the 
local  community  college. 

Mentoring  ensures  a  bigger  bang  for 
your  NT  buck.  However,  those  who 
have  experienced  it  say  you  shouldn’t 
just  bring  in  outside  help  to  advise  you 
on  NT  configuration  and  performance. 
It’s  better  to  have  specialists  work  side 
by  side  with  permanent  team  members 
to  explain  what  is  being  done  and  why. 


“My  background  has  taught  me  that 
mentoring  —  having  someone  watch 
you  do  the  work  and  correct  you  —  is 
better  than  a  class,  which  is  not  real- 
world,”  says  Christopher  Smith,  a  certi¬ 
fied  Microsoft  professional,  certified 
Novell  engineer,  and  network  manag¬ 
er  at  Innova,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  wireless  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment 
in  Seattle.  A  seven-day 
consulting  and  mentor¬ 
ing  arrangement  ate  up 
about  20  percent  of  Innova’s  $350,000 
consulting  and  training  budget,  Smith 
said. 

At  publisher  Lippincott  Williams  & 
Wilkins,  the  support  of  a  technology- 
savvy  CEO  opened  up  the  training  cash 
flow.  Because  management  understood 
the  business  drivers  for  moving  from 
four  different  operating  systems  to  NT, 
vice  president  and  chief  information  of¬ 
ficer  Marion  Mullauer  was  empowered 
to  do  whatever  it  took  to  acquire  the  ex¬ 
pertise  Lippincott  needed. 

She  hired  two  new  team  members 
who  are  “NT-conversant,”  brought  in 
consultants  to  make  recommendations, 
established  mentoring  relationships, 
and  is  sending  10  staff  members 
through  the  lull  cycle  of  NT  Server  and 


NT  Workstation  training.  Mul¬ 
lauer  won’t  reveal  the  dollar 
amount  she  has  spent  on  NT 
training  and  consulting,  but 
says  it  accounts  for  15  percent  of 
her  IT  budget. 

Organizations  that  lack  Lip¬ 
pincott ’s  resources  have  sought 
more  economical  paths  to  de¬ 
veloping  internal  NT  expertise. 

A  small  credit  union  in  Colum-  „ 
bus,  Ohio,  for  example,  is  I 
skimping  on  NT  expenses  so  it  I 
can  allocate  the  majority  of  its 
$30,000  IT  training  budget  for  1998 
to  conferences  and  seminars  on  disas¬ 
ter  recovery,  electronic  commerce,  and 
Internet  technologies. 

“For  what  we  are  doing,  we  could 
find  a  better  use  for  the  $2,000  an  NT 
class  would  cost.  That’s  the  thing  that’s 


so  nice  about  NT  —  it’s  all  pretty  basic 
and  self-explanatory,  really,”  says  Steve 
Sims,  information  technology  manag¬ 
er  at  Telhio  Credit  Union. 

Still,  in  August  the  company  paid 
between  $300  and  $400  to  bring  in  a 
consultant  for  a  day  to  evaluate  system 
setup  and  optimization,  and  to  teach 
Sims’  two  Unix  administrators  how  to 
create  new  user  accounts,  change  pass¬ 
words,  and  perform  other  administra¬ 
tive  basics. 

“Now  that  we  have  NT  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  we  want  someone  to  come  in  and 
make  sure  our  i’s  are  dotted  and  t’s  are 
crossed,”  Sims  said. 


Leslie  Goff  is  a  frequent  contrib¬ 
utor  TO  COMPUTERWORLD. 


Many  companies  choose 
mentoring,  pairing  staff  with 
experienced  NT  consultants. 
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Is  Windows  NT  secure  enough  to  protect  your  data?  By  Peter  Ruber 


hen  it  comes  to  security, 
Windows  NT  reviews  are 
mixed.  Some  praise  NT  for 
having  good  security  under¬ 
pinnings,  citing  a  consistent 
interface  with  which  admin¬ 
istrators  can  control  access 
and  manage  users.  But  others 
question  the  value  of  deploy- 
1  ing  Microsoft’s  Windows  NT 
for  business-critical  enterprise  appli¬ 
cations  and  especially  for  Internet  com¬ 
merce. 

For  every  praiseworthy  security  fea¬ 
ture,  there  seems  to  be  a  dark  side.  “NT 
is  unbelievably  complex  to  secure,”  says 
Sidney  Feit,  an  analyst  with  Standish 
Group  International,  in  Dennis,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  “because  Microsoft  hasn’t 
clearly  documented  all  its  security  pro¬ 
cedures.”  He  claims  that  a  side  effect  of 
NT’s  code  being  so  large  and  immature 
is  that  it’s  riddled  with  holes  and  bugs, 
making  it  a  tempting  target  for  hacker 
attacks. 

As  it  frequently  does  for  its  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  Microsoft  has  responded 
with  patches  and  “hot  fixes”  for  many 
well-publicized  problems.  That’s  dis¬ 
concerting  for  network  managers  and 
chief  information  officers  expecting  ro¬ 
bust  software  out  of  the  box,  say  crit¬ 
ics,  adding  that  Microsoft  should  de¬ 
liver  better-tested  products  instead  of 
relying  on  customers  to  find  the  prob¬ 
lems.  “Microsoft  is  spending  too  much 
time  cleaning  up  after  the  horse  has  left 
the  barn,”  complains  Jim  Hurley,  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  for  the  Aberdeen  Group, 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


INTERNET  VULNERABILITY 

Even  more  disconcerting  is  NT’s 
vulnerability  over  the  Internet.  Prob¬ 
lems  with  authentication  and  applica¬ 
tion-level  security  plague  Microsoft’s 


Internet  Information  Server  (IIS),  say 
critics.  To  secure  NT  Server,  adminis¬ 
trators  have  to  turn  off  network  broad¬ 
casting  services  (the  services  that  let  de¬ 
vices  communicate  with  each  other), 
which  could  lobotomize  the  system  if 
administrators  go  too  far,  says  John 
McCown,  technical  director  of  net¬ 
works  for  the  International  Computer 
Security  Association  (ISCA),  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

H.  Morrow  Long,  Yale  University 
information  security  officer,  believes  it 
is  possible  to  make  NT  secure  with  rel¬ 
ative  ease.  “If  you  keep  your  wits  about 
you,  you  can  build  a  secure  NT  net¬ 
work,”  he  says.  “If  you’re  running  NET¬ 
BIOS  over  TCP/IP,  where  each  ma¬ 
chine  is  broadcasting  information 
about  itself,  there  are  ways  of  turning 
these  off  on  an  Internet-accessible  serv¬ 
er.  But  a  lot  of  administrators  don’t 
know  how  to  do  that.” 

As  a  security  precaution,  Long  rec¬ 
ommends  migrating  all  users  and 
servers  to  NT  4.0,  turning  off  all  Mi¬ 
crosoft  services  in  the  NT  Web  server 


and  never  connecting  a  Web  server  to 
an  internal  NT  domain.  “There  should¬ 
n’t  be  any  file  sharing  or  file  mounting 
between  the  two,”  he  recommends.  For 
better  security,  access  to  back-end  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  handled  only  through 
SQLNET  or  other  database  protocols. 
Finally,  he  strongly  advises  installing 
Microsoft’s  Windows  NT  Service  Packs 
and  all  hot  fixes  posted  on  Microsoft’s 
security  Web  site  since  then  and  getting 
on  the  Computer  Emergency  Response 
Team  (CERT)  and  NTBUGTRAQ 
mailing  lists. 

Will  NT  5.0  be  more  secure?  No 
one’s  betting  their  bankroll.  Some  users 
and  analysts  fear  NT  5.0’s  larger  code 
base  will  open  even  more  black  holes, 
touching  off  another  round  of  endless 
hot  fixes  and  further  delaying  its 
chances  for  enterprise  deployment.  Mi- 
crosft’s  challenge  is  to  successfully  in¬ 
tegrate  stronger  security  features  into 
the  heart  of  NT  5.0.  ■& 


Peter  Ruber  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  CIO. 
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Words  have  the  power  to  unite,  to  define,  to  set  ^ 

a  course.  And  when  words  appear  between  the  w 
covers  of  IDG  publications,  they  have  an  even  V 
greater  power:  they  influence  the  most  critical  Ip 
economic  force  in  the  world  today  —  the  technology  ^ 
buyers  driving  the  information  age.  ^ 

IDG  is  the  only  publisher  with  the  breadth 
of  trusted  resources  to  reach  the  full  spectrum  of  IT  ^ 
buyers.  With  IDG  publications  like  CIO,  Computerworld, 

InfoWorld,  Network  World  and  PC  World  (and  290  others 
in  75  countries),  you  have  the  highly  targeted,  relevant 
editorial  that  buyers  turn  to  first. 

IDG  also  provides  opinion,  insight  and  inspiration  through 
more  than  200  Web  sites,  their  leading  research  company  —  IDC,  best-selling 
book  titles  and  numerous  worldwide  industry  events.  All  of  which  makes  IDG  the  most 
trusted  source  for  technology  information  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Answers  for  the  Information  Age 


IDG 


WWW.id2.COm  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUl> 


D emocracy  as  the 
I  tW  Constitution. 


No  sweat. 


With  Citrix 
server-based 
computing 
solutions, 
you  can 
deliver  faster 
application  performance  for  more 
remote  users  without  upgrading 
your  network. 

Right  now,  Citrix®  MetaFrame”'  and 
WinFrame®  server-based  computing 
software  is  being  used  by  thousands 
of  successful  companies  to  ensure  their 
various  users  throughout  the  enterprise 
get  lightning-fast  access  to  the  latest 
Windows®-based  applications. 


lOx  faster  application  performance 
over  existing  remote  connections. 

Optimized  for  network  connections  as 
low  as  14.4  Kbps,  Citrix  software  enables 
IT  professionals  to  deliver  up  to  lOx  faster 
response  over  existing  remote-node  servers 
and  branch-office  routers.  This  way, 
every  remote  user  can  get  LAN-like  perfor¬ 
mance,  even  with  32-bit  applications, 
regardless  of  whether  they’re  using  analog 
or  ISDN  modems,  WANs,  wireless  LANs 
or  the  Internet. 

Reduce  network  traffic  and 
increase  application  availability 
for  more  users. 

Since  all  processing  is  done  at  the  server, 
your  vital  applications  consume  as  little  as 
one-tenth  of  their  normal  network  band¬ 


width.  This  level  of  efficiency  means  that 
administrators  can  increase  the  number 
of  concurrent  users  working  with  a  specific 
application  to  keep  productivity  levels  high 

See  what  77%  of  the  Fortune  lOO 
already  knows— Citrix  works! 

Discover  today  how  thousands  of  leading 
organizations  are  using  Citrix  MetaFrame 
and  WinFrame  to  improve  their  remote 
application  performance  for  more  users. 

All  without  breaking  a  sweat. 

To  learn  how  Citrix  can  help  you, 
call  888-564-7630  or  visit  us  on 
the  Web  at  www.citrix.com/drive7 
for  a  FREE  Test  Drive  CD-ROM. 

CiTRIX 


©  Copyright  1990-1998,  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Citnx  and  WinFrame  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MetaFrame  is  a  trademark  of  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  other  products  and  services  arc  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their 
respective  companies.  Technical  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change  without  prior  notice.  Made  in  the  U.S.A. 
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up  what  we  wanted,”  Zannetti  said. 
“They  did  a  great  job  taking  in  our  input. 
Most  companies  would  say,  ‘Here’s  what 
we  have.’  I  guess  corporate  America’s 
changing  every  day.” 

Michelin  employed  Signal  Internet 


Technologies  Inc.  to  help  build  the 
system. 

On  the  back  end,  the  companies  did 
integration  work  with  the  core  main¬ 
frame  system.  Although  Michelin  now 
uses  IBM’s  DB2  6000,  it  plans  to  switch 
to  Oracle  Corp.  databases  in  the  future 
to  handle  bigger  files,  Melvin  noted. 

Some  of  the  286  Bib  Net  users  aren’t 
crazy  about  paying  for  the  WorldCom 
phone  connection,  Melvin  said.  But 


Michelin  may  try  to  address  that  issue  by 
letting  customers  use  the  public  Inter¬ 
net.  A  study  is  planned  during  the 
coming  year.  □ 


Ex 


For  resources  related  to  customer 
service,  visit  Compute-world  online. 

www.computervtortd.com/more 
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Michelin  site  links  dealers 


tide 


high  - 


286  dealers  —  90%  of  the  318  the  com¬ 
pany  initially  targeted  —  are  using  the 
system  so  far,  said  Lynn  Melvin,  manag¬ 
er  of  electronic-commerce  application  de¬ 
velopment  at  Michelin. 

All  told,  Michelin  has  spent  more  than 
$5  million  on  its  Bib  Net  since  May 
1995,  when  the  project  team  com¬ 
menced  planning,  Melvin  said.  Some 
savings  have  been  realized  in  printing 
materials,  reduced  order  errors  and,  to  a 
small  degree,  customer  service.  But  the 
Bib  Net  site,  which  went  live  two  years 
ago,  hasn’t  paid  for  itself  yet. 

IT  ISN'T  ABOUT  MONEY 

“We  didn’t  really  go  into  this  to  save 
money,”  Melvin  said.  “Basically,  we 
wanted  to  create  close  partnerships  [with 
customers].” 

Less  technologically  inclined  cus¬ 
tomers  have  made  a  point  to  let  Michelin 
know  that  they  don’t  want  to  see  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  phone  lines  go  away. 

But  Erica  Rugullies,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
said  the  site  was  a  good  competitive 
investment  for  Michelin,  given  that  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  tire  dealers  will  have  Internet 
access  some  day. 

She  said  companies  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  processing  an  order  from  the  $8- 
to-$25  range  to  the  3  cents-to-$i  range. 

“With  Web-based  customer  service  of 
all  sorts,  companies  should  not  expect  to 
break  even  in  the  first  year,”  Rugullies 
said.  “The  second  year,  some  may  break 
even.  The  third  year,  they  may  see  10% 
to  40%  savings  in  customer  service 
costs.” 

The  tire  dealers  also  benefit.  Leo  Zan¬ 
netti,  director  of  purchasing  at  Belle  Tire 
Inc.,  a  chain  headquartered  in  Allen 
Park,  Mich.,  said  the  reduction  in  order 
errors  alone  is  worth  it.  His  company  is 
also  using  a  more  extensive  tire  inven¬ 
tory  management  system  that  Michelin 
installed  on  his  PC. 

To  develop  the  Bib  Net  site,  Michelin 
put  together  a  cross-functional  team 
from  its  marketing,  sales,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  information  technology  depart¬ 
ments.  The  team  also  enlisted  their  in¬ 
dependent  tire  dealers,  visiting  55  of 
them  and  bringing  15  to  20  to  South 
Carolina  to  brainstorm  a  technical  wish 
list  and  help  design  the  user  interfaces. 

“They  gave  us  carte  blanche  to  draw 


As  you  l>egin  to  enhance  your  supply  and 
demand  chain,  one  faet  becomes  alarmingly 
clear:  \\  hilc  you  have  more  information  than  ev  er, 
it  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  needs  to  be. 

More  than  ever,  you  are  totally  dependent 
upon  the  quality,  reliability  and  usefulness  of 
the  information  that  flows  from  one  end  of 
'our  companv  to  the  other. 


W  hat  you  need  is  something  vve  at 

I 

Dun  &  Bradstrcet  call  “intelligent  information.” 
Information  that  is  organized,  analyzed, 
enhanced  and  helpful  in  forecasting  the  future. 
Information  that  is  derived  from  the  largest 
database  of  its  kind — one  that  contains 
information  on  more  than  50  million  businesses 
worldwide— updated  950,000  times  a  day. 


Information  that  could  mean  the  difference 
between  fact  and  fiction,  profit  and  loss. 

To  learn  more  about  how  D&B  can  help 
with  your  information  needs,  call  1-800-756-5762 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dnb.com. 
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E-mail  market  share 

In  the  next  five  years,  what  will 
be  your  corporate  messaging 
product  of  choice? 


Microsoft  Exchange 

35% 

Lotus  Notes 

23% 

Internet  Mail 

19% 

Lotus  cc:Mail 

11% 

HP  OpenMail 

6% 

Novell  GroupWise 

2% 

Microsoft  Mail 

2% 

Other 

2% 

Base:  148  Fortune  500  organiza¬ 
tions  surveyed 

Source:  Ferris  Research  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

More  free  E-mail 

CTE  Internetworking,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  CTE  Corp.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  free  Web-based 
E-mail  service.  GTE  Web  Mail 
can  be  stored  in  a  personal¬ 
ized  CTE  E-mail  box  or  rout¬ 
ed  to  an  existing  E-mail  ad¬ 
dress.  Customers  can  sign  up 
for  the  service  at  a  CTE  Web 
site  [www.gtemail.net,  www. 
gte.com  or  www.gte.net). 

Virus  scan  No.  1 . . . 

A  Dayton,  Ohio-based  mes¬ 
saging  outsourcer  has 
launched  a  service  that  scans 
companies’  E-mail  messages 
for  viruses.  Allegro  Inc.  last 
week  launched  Allegro  Virus 
Scan,  which  lets  companies 
route  their  E-mail  messages 
through  Allegro  servers, 
where  they  are  scanned  for 
bugs.  If  a  virus  is  detected, 
the  message  is  quarantined 
and  the  recipient  notified. 
Otherwise,  the  E-mail  is  sent 
along.  Pricing  information 
wasn’t  available. 

...  and  No.  2 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  last 
week  said  it  has  tapped  virus¬ 
scanning  software  from  Trend 
Micro  Inc.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  for  use  with  its  Sun 
Internet  Mail  Server.  The  In¬ 
terScan  VirusWall  2.6  add-on 
blocks  viruses  and  malicious 
applets.  It  provides  real-time 
scanning  for  all  inbound  and 
outbound  mail,  officials  said. 
It’s  available  now;  pricing 
starts  at  $725  for  25  users. 


Broker  prepares  network  for  worst 


►  If  disaster  strikes,  it  will  be  wheeled  off-site 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 


what’s  your  disaster-recovery 
plan  when  it  comes  to  your  net¬ 
work?  For  Producers  Energy 
Marketing  LLC,  which  goes 
by  the  name  Pro  Energy,  the 
answer  is  a  network 
on  wheels. 

In  the  event  that 
a  hurricane  forces 
ProEnergy  to  flee  its  facility,  the 
company  can  literally  roll  its 
ioo-node  network  out  the  door 
to  a  location  off-site,  where  it 
can  be  up  and  running  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  said  Gary  Gan¬ 
non,  information  technology 


director  at  ProEnergy,  a  broker 
of  natural  gas  in  Houston  and  a 
subsidiary  of  Cinergy  Corp.  in 
Cincinnati. 

Fortunately,  ProEnergy  hasn’t 
had  to  move  the  network  be¬ 
cause  of  a  disaster.  But  to  make 
sure  the  process 
works,  Gannon’s 
team  disassembled 
the  network  and 
moved  it  to  another  floor  in 
their  building.  The  process  took 
four  hours. 

During  a  real  move,  the  racks 
and  computer  systems  would  be 
loaded  onto  a  15-ft.  truck  headed 
Network,  page  48 


DISASTER 

RECOVERY 


In  the  event  of  a  ’  ^ 
weather  emergency,  - 


network  can  be 
moved  and  be  back 
up;  and  running  in  a 
matter  of  hours 


How  ProEnergy  can  roll  its  network  to  safety 


ProEnergy’s  disaster-recovery 
plan  is  both  novel  and  simple. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

The  network  was  designed 
with  six  metal  racks  that  house 
servers,  hubs  and  routers. 
Snap-on  modular  jacks  are 
bolted  onto  the  backs  of  the 
racks.  Wiring  from  the  wall 
plugs  in  to  the  outside  of  the 
jacks,  while  wiring  from  the 
network  devices  plugs  in  to  the 
inside  of  the  snap-on  panels. 

During  a  move,  the  wall 
plugs  are  unhooked  from  the 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


one  analyst  is  warning  corpo¬ 
rate  users  planning  to  upgrade 
to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
2000  that  they’ll  have  to  up¬ 
grade  more  than  the  operating 
system  and  the  machine  it 
runs  on. 

Most  will  have  to  rebuild 
their  NT  domains,  add  band¬ 
width,  convert  networks  com¬ 
pletely  to  TCP/IP  and  upgrade 
desktop  machines,  according  to 
Wayne  Kernochan,  senior  vice 
president  of  platforms  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston. 


outside  of  the  panels  and  left 
behind.  (An  extra  3,000  yards 
of  cabling  is  carted  along.)  The 
racks  are  rolled  down  a  ramp 
from  the  networking  room  and 
out  the  door.  Hardwood  panels 
are  placed  over  carpeted  areas 
so  the  racks  can  be  moved 
smoothly. 

“The  design  is  like  an  exten¬ 
sion  cord,”  said  Gary  Gannon, 
ProEnergy’s  IT  director.  “You 
leave  the  [original]  wiring  in 
place,  and  when  you  come 
back  you  just  plug  it  back  in, 


He  said  it  will  take  users  six 
to  12  months  to  complete  a 
Windows  2000  rollout  on  both 
desktop  and  server.  Despite  the 
pain  involved,  many  users  will 
move  anyway,  he  said. 

“They’ll  go  with  NT  5.0.  They 
won’t  forgo,”  Kernochan  said. 
“Whether  you  want  to  eat  your 
spinach  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meal  or  later  on,  it’s  still  going 
to  taste  bad.” 

The  primary  features  in  Win¬ 
dows  2000,  previously  known 
as  Windows  NT  5.0,  are  the 
Active  Directory,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  centrally  manage  net- 


assuming  you  have  something 
to  come  back  to,”  Cannon 
added.  Upon  return,  the  wires 
are  reattached.  The  network 
uses  the  Dynamic  Host 
Configuration  Protocol  to 
dynamically  assign  clients  their 
IP  addresses,  so  administra¬ 
tors  don’t  have  to  manually  re¬ 
establish  each  client’s  address. 

In  addition,  30  workstations 
and  20  laptops  are  moved.  The 
biggest  hassle,  Gannon  said,  is 
moving  the  PCs  one  by  one. 
But  for  now,  he  said,  that’s  the 
company’s  only  method. 

—  Cynthia  Bournellis 


Alden  Buick  Pontiac  GMC’s 
Paul  Soares  isn't  sweating 
the  infrastructure  changes 
needed  for  Windows  2000 

work  information  and  devices, 
and  the  Kerberos  security  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  security 
Win  2000,  page  48 


•  Road  warriors 

Callers  want 
'free'  back 
in  toll-free 

By  Matt  Hamblen 

it’s  one  of  life’s  little  ironies: 
You  make  a  slew  of  toll-free 
calls  from  your  hotel  room 
to  check  E-mail  or  conduct 
conference  calls,  thinking 
you’ve  escaped  hotel  telephone 
charges. 

Yet  when  you  check  your  bill, 
you  find  the  hotel  has  charged 
you  75  cents  or  more  for  each 
toll-free  call,  or  a  10-cents-per- 
minute  rate  after  the  first  30 
minutes  are  free. 

Such  charges  for  toll-free  calls 
surprised  some  recent  visitors 
to  Comdex/Fali  ’98  in  Las  Vegas 
and  to  the  Communications 
Managers  Association  (CMA) 
annual  meeting  in  New  York, 
even  though  some  U.S. -based 
hotel  chains  have  been  impos¬ 
ing  them  for  months.  And 
hotels  abroad  have  done  so  for 
years. 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  thing  to 
complain  about,”  said  Richard 
Healey,  treasurer  of  the  CMA 
and  president  of  Rockefeller 
Groups  Telecommunications 
Service  Inc.  in  New  York.  “Even 
though  it's  a  dollar  here  and 
Callers,  page  50 


NT  upgrade  may  force 
users  to  add  power 
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takes  modular  route 


Goal:  Let  users  buy  only  needed  components 


By  Roberta  fusaro 

novjsil  in:  .  recently  announced 
two  upcoming  applications  de¬ 
signed  to  let  customers  roll  out 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Outlook  mail 
client  and  Office  2000  while 
using  GroupWise  as  their  mes¬ 
saging  backbone. 

The  two  applications  repre¬ 
sent  a  new  modular  upgrade 
policy  for  GroupWise,  Novell 
officials  said.  Rather  than  issu¬ 
ing  periodic  upgrades  to  the 
whole  product  suite,  Novell 
plans  more  frequent  releases  of 
components  that  will  add  fea¬ 
tures  without  requiring  a  major 
upgrade.  The  first  two,  which 
will  become  part  of  GroupWise 
5.5,  are  code-named  Curacao 
and  Magellan.  Both  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  in  the  second 
quarter  of  next  year.  Pricing 
information  wasn’t  available. 

Curacao  will  let  users  link  the 
Outlook  mail  client  to  the 
GroupWise  backbone,  allowing 
GroupWise  customers  to  use 
the  Microsoft  mail  client  with¬ 
out  replacing  their  messaging 
infrastructure. 

Magellan  is  a  Web  publishing 
application  based  on  a  Web 
Publisher  document  manage¬ 
ment  feature  that  lets  users 
publish  GroupWise  documents 
to  the  Web.  Magellan  can 
use  and  create  GroupWise-like 
document  libraries  on  a  Web 
server  with  some  security  and 
document  management  capabil¬ 
ities  but  doesn’t  require  a 
GroupWise  client.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  users  of  Office 
2000  and  other  desktop  suites 
GroupWise  document  manage¬ 
ment  functions,  Novell  officials 
said. 

Analysts  said  the  goal  is  to  let 
users  buy  the  packaged  mail, 
calendaring  and  scheduling 
components  they  need  — 
pieces  that  will  work  with  the 
Novell  tools  they  already  have. 

GroupWise  user  Steve  Lopez, 
network  manager  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Medical  Exa¬ 
miners  in  Philadelphia,  said 
being  able  to  add  functions  on 
to  GroupWise  rather  than  up¬ 
grade  to  a  new  release  would 
allow  him  to  gain  functionality 
more  quickly.  The  organization 
is  considering  using  Outlook  as 
its  mail  client  but  still  running 
GroupWise  on  NetWare  on  the 
back  end.  Lopez  said  Group- 
Wise  application  programming 
interfaces  have  been  too  com¬ 
plex  to  make  this  happen  in 
the  past. 


Tim  Sloane,  a  senior  analyst 
at  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group  Inc.,  called  Novell’s  new 
product  road  map  for  Group- 
Wise  a  good  one.  “We  haven’t 
seen  details  about  packaging 
and  pricing  yet,”  Sloane  said, 
“but  [Novell]  sounds  much 
more  responsive  to  market  real¬ 
ities  than  they  have  in  the  past.” 

Currently,  GroupWise  ranks 
third  in  messaging  seats  sold, 
behind  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Notes  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Exchange  server  and 
Outlook  client  (see  chart). 

In  the  past,  Novell’s  major 


scheme  in  NT  4.0.  Windows 
2000  is  expected  to  debut  in 
about  a  year.  Kernochan’s  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  for  up- 
graders  include  the  following: 

■  To  use  Microsoft’s  Active 
Directory,  users  should  change 
their  domain  system  from 
many  small  domains  to  fewer 
large  domains  because  Active 
Directory  runs  better  on  a  few 
large  files. 

■  Get  the  Zero  Administration 
for  Windows  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  on  each 
desktop,  which  means  upgrad¬ 
ing  all  DOS  and  Windows  3.1 
machines  to  32-bit  software. 

■To  have  security  on  the  desk¬ 
top,  each  desktop  must  be  a 
Windows  2000  workstation 
because  the  security  system 
needs  to  snake  across  and  touch 
each  PC. 

■All  packaged  applications 
being  used  will  have  to  be 
upgraded  to  Windows  2000- 
compliant  applications. 

Jonathan  Perera,  Microsoft’s 
lead  product  manager  for  Win¬ 
dows  2000,  said  he’s  recom¬ 
mending  that  customers  start 


NETOPIA  INC.  has  announced 
the  Netopia  R3100-I  IDSL 
Router,  a  digital  subscriber  line 
router  for  small-to-midsize 
businesses.  According  to  the 
Alameda,  Calif.,  company,  the 
router  provides  shared,  simul¬ 
taneous  connections  over  cop¬ 
per  telephone  lines  at  64K 
bit/sec.,  128K  bit/sec.  or  144K 
bit/sec.  It  incorporates  firewall 
security  and  Simple  Network 


GroupWise  releases  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  supplemented  by  ser¬ 
vice  packs  and  point  upgrades. 
But  the  service  packs  were 
mostly  bug  fixes  that  added  no 
real  new  value  to  the  product, 
said  Ron  Nicholson,  a  messag¬ 
ing  manager  at  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington. 

It’s  difficult  to  explain  to  up¬ 
per  managers  why  the  mail  sys¬ 
tem  had  to  come  down  for 
an  upgrade  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  aren’t  visible  to  end 
users,  he  said.  Georgetown 
has  about  20,000  users  in  its 
directory. 

Joyce  Graff,  a  senior  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam- 


with  pilot  projects  until  they 
complete  any  year  2000  work, 
then  deploy  Windows  2000 
incrementally. 

"If  you  want  to  deploy  Active 
Directory  100%  across  the 
board  right  out  of  the  gate,  that 
person  does  need  to  think  about 


"If  you  want  to  deploy 
Active  Directory  100% 
across  the  board  right  out 
of  the  gate,  that  person 
does  need  to  think  about 
their  infrastructure," 
says  Microsoft's 
Jonathan  Perera 


their  infrastructure,”  Perera 
said.  He  added  that  users  can 
set  it  up  right  out  of  the  box 
without  making  any  infrastruc¬ 
ture  changes  —  but  that  means 
they  won’t  get  the  benefits  of 
the  new  features.  Perera  also 
recommends  128M  bytes  of 
memory  on  servers  and  64M 
bytes  on  desktops. 

Some  users  aren’t  too  worried 
about  those  kind  of  infrastruc- 


Management  Protocol.  Config¬ 
urations  scale  from  12  users 
up.  Pricing  starts  at  $585. 

Netopia 

(510)  814-5000 

www.netopia.com 

D-LINK  SYSTEMS  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  DES-3224,  an 
Ethernet/Fast  Ethernet  switch 
for  workgroup  environments. 
According  to  the  Irvine, 


Total  messaging  software 
seats  for  first 
half  of  1998 


Notes 

21.9M 

Exchange 

15M 

GroupWise 

12.4M 

Netscape 

SuiteSpot  ICE 

5.2M 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

ford,  Conn.,  said  Novell  and 
Lotus  are  taking  their  cue  from 
newer  products,  such  as 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Communicator,  which 
are  built  in  a  modular  way. 
“They’re  easier  to  update,  and 
everything  doesn’t  have  to  get 
overhauled,”  Graff  said.  □ 


ture  changes.  “We’re  upgrading 
our  servers  from  133  [MHz] 
Pentiums  to  200  [MHz]  Pen¬ 
tiums,  taking  a  look  at  band¬ 
width,”  said  Paul  Soares,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  senior 
vice  president  at  Alden  Buick 
Pontiac  GMC  in  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

“The  GM  Access  Council  will 
handle  that  for  the  8,500  deal¬ 
erships  .  .  .  and  when  you’re 
talking  about  8,500  processors, 
that  adds  up.  It  will  be  a  big  job 
getting  ready.”  Soares  said 
upgrading  the  servers  will  start 
in  a  few  weeks. 

“I  think  most  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  changes  they’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  are  things  you’re 
going  to  be  wanting  anyway,” 
said  the  assistant  vice  president 
of  a  large  U.S.  bank.  “It  just  so 
happens  that  you  should  be 
TCP/IP-enabled  [and]  that  you 
need  lots  of  bandwidth  anyway. 
I  don’t  see  how  it  could  be  less 
expensive  to  support  a  user  with 
a  grossly  underpowered  ma¬ 
chine  than  to  pay  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  put  something 
better  on  their  desk.”D 


Calif.,  company,  the  24-port 
switch  can  connect  10M 
bit/sec.  and  100M  bit/sec.  seg¬ 
ments  into  any  available  port. 
Autonegotiation  automatically 
identifies  and  determines  the 
correct  transmission  speed  and 
duplex  mode  of  attached  de¬ 
vices.  The  switch  costs  $1,995. 
D-Link  Systems 
(949)  788-0805 
www.dlink.com 
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Network 
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for  Texas  A&M  University,  three 
hours  away.  ProEnergy  would 
set  up  shop  at  the  university’s 
150-acre  research  and  engineer¬ 
ing  site.  The  site  is  a  low  con¬ 
crete  building  that  contains 
phone  connections  and  a  power 
supply  so  the  company’s  five  IT 
staffers  (and  100  employees 
who  would  also  go  to  the  site) 
can  continue  to  work.  Internet 
access  would  be  done  via  dial¬ 
up  modems.  ProEnergy  would 
pay  telephone  connection 
charges  and  a  fee  to  use  the  fa¬ 
cility,  but  Gannon  didn’t  say 
how  much. 

Ideally,  the  move  would  be 
made  at  night  to  avoid  disrupt¬ 
ing  business  processes  —  one 
minute  of  network  downtime 
during  peak  trading  hours  can 
cost  the  company  millions  in 
lost  revenue.  But  Mother  Nature 
doesn’t  always  cooperate.  If 
flooded  roads  force  ProEnergy 
to  stay  in  Houston,  for  example, 
the  network  could  be  moved  to 
a  lower  floor  to  avoid  high 
winds. 

Analysts  said  one  downside 
of  the  mobile  network  is  the  te¬ 
diousness  involved  in  moving  it. 

Yet  the  success  of  the  plan 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  ProEn¬ 
ergy  staff  can  move  the  network 
extremely  quickly  and  reliably, 
said  Michael  Speyer,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

“The  mobile  network  is  a 
smart  idea,”  said  James  Taylor, 
a  consultant  at  On  Source  Con¬ 
sulting  Inc.  in  Houston.  But,  he 
said,  ProEnergy  also  needs  a 
solid  recovery  plan  in  case  of 
a  fire. 

Gannon  said  a  fire  would 
shut  ProEnergy  down  for  about 
four  days.  Though  without  a 
solid  plan,  Gannon  is  confident 
that  he  could  replace  damaged 
equipment  within  48  hours. 

WHY  NO  REDUNDANCY? 

Some  companies,  for  their  dis¬ 
aster  plans,  set  up  redundant 
networks.  Gannon  said  that 
approach  isn’t  cost-efficient 
because  he  would  have  to 
maintain  two  or  more  of  every¬ 
thing.  And  because  ProEnergy 
uses  standard  platforms  such 
as  Intel  Corp.  hardware,  which 
has  short  life  cycles,  it  would 
cost  more  to  upgrade  two 
networks. 

Given  those  facts,  the  model 
is  one  that  could  be  a  cost-effec¬ 
tive  way  for  a  small  company 
such  as  ProEnergy  to  handle 
disaster  recovery,  said  Craig 
Johnson,  a  consultant  at  the 
PITA  Group  in  Portland,  Ore.  □ 


Office  Products  Corporation  has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  premier 
distributors  of  office  supplies  because  of  excellent  service  and  commitment  to  their  customers.  But 
would  that  be  enough  to  ensure  their  success  in  the  Net  economy?  To  help  them  uphold  their 
motto,  "Consider  it  done,"  we  developed  an  online  catalog  tied  to  an  automated  order-processing 
system.  This  not  only  made  ordering  simpler  for  their  customers,  but  in  the  first  year  alone  saved 
the  company  one  million  dollars.  What  made  it  possible?  Netscape  CommerceXpert  software. Today, 
there's  no  telling  what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition  with  a  Netscape  solution. 
Learn  more  with  a  free  information  packet-call  888-200-5764  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway 
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1998  Netscape  Communications  Corporation.  Netscape,  the  Netscape  logo  and  Netscape  CommerceXpert  are  registered  trademarks  of 
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Callers  want  'toll-free'  back 
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there,  it  adds  up  to  big  bucks.” 

Experts  said  the  practice  isn’t  illegal. 
Though  companies  with  “800”  and 
other  toll-free  numbers  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  call  themselves,  hotels  are  free  to 
add  any  surcharges  they  want. 


Say  a  road  warrior  dials  in  to  his  com¬ 
pany’s  server  by  a  toll-free  number  to 
check  E-mail.  The  toll-free  service  might 
cost  the  company  10  cents  per  minute, 
then  the  hotel  might  also  charge  the 
guest.  10  cents  per  minute. 


"I  seriously  doubt  companies  are  bud¬ 
geting  for  such  800  [hotel]  charges,  and 
it  could  be  millions  for  a  large  com¬ 
pany,”  Healey  said. 

Several  hotel  chains  in  the  U.S.  started 
adding  the  fees  in  June,  after  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  allowed 
local  phone  companies  to  charge  28 
cents  for  a  toll-free  call  on  a  pay  phone, 
analysts  said. 

But  the  trend  has  escalated  in  recent 


How  to  lower  toll-free-number 
hotel  charges 

I  Have  your  corporate  travel 
department  negotiate  for  no 
toll-free-number  charges 
before  making  a  reservation 

|  Urge  convention  organizers  to 
lobby  against  the  fees  for  the 
convention 

|  Use  dial-around  software  to 
find  local  access  to  the  Inter¬ 
net,  although  most  hotels  also 
charge  for  local  access 

I  Complain  when  you  check  in 
and  when  you  check  out  and 
ask  for  a  reduction  of  half  or 
more 

months,  they  added. 

“Hotels  are  just  looking  at  the  charge 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  they’re 
getting  greedy,”  said  Les  Spielman, 
a  consultant  for  hotel  telecommunica¬ 
tions  projects  at  Hospitality  Automation 
Consultants  Ltd.  in  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

But  Jeanne  Datz,  a  spokeswoman  for 
Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  said  the  fee  was  designed  to  help 
hotels  pay  for  their  networks  “because 
business  travelers  are  using  laptops  and 
staying  online  for  exorbitant  amounts 
of  time.” 

A  fee  helps  en¬ 
courage  shorter 
periods  of  usage 
and  frees  up 
lines  for  other 
guests  to  use,  she 
said.  “Our  tele¬ 
com  infrastruc¬ 
ture  is  being 
greatly  impact¬ 
ed,”  she  said. 

“There’s  a  trend 
among  hotels  to 
do  this  because 
we’re  all  in  the 
same  boat.” 

But  Spielman 
said  he  counsels 
hotels  to  keep 
toll-free  calls  free 
and  charge  more  for  direct-dial  calls,  be¬ 
cause  customers  might  not  make  a  re¬ 
turn  visit  if  they  get  billed  with  too  many 
toll-free  charges. 

"The  more  people  complain,  the  more 
hotels  will  think  the  charges  are  wrong,” 
Spielman  said.  □ 
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"Business  trav¬ 
elers  are  using 
laptops  and 
staying  online 
for  exorbitant 
amounts  of 
time.” 

-  Jeanne  Datz, 
Hilton  Hotels 
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HONGKONG  TELECOM'S 


market  was  recently  deregulated.  Hungry  competitors  were  trying  to  muscle  in.  What  could  they 
do  to  stay  innovative  and  maintain  their  valuable  customers?  Bolster  loyalty  immediately  with  an  online  customer  service  system.  We 
helped  to  enhance  Hongkong  Telecom's  number  one  partners  program  which,  among  other  things,  converted  paper  billing  into  an  online 
system  enabling  customers  to  view  usage  activity  most  any  way  they  wish  (far  more  convenient  for  customers  of  Hongkong  Telecom). 
What  made  it  possible?  Netscape  Application  Server  software.  Today,  there's  no  telling  what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition 
with  a  Netscape  solution.  Learn  more  with  a  free  information  packet  —  call  888-200-5764  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway 
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Yes.  You’re  not  just  adding  good-looking  storage  to  your  IBM  Netfinity  server,  you’re  adding  reliability.  Netfinity  Fibre  Channel  makes  data  flow  from  storage  to  server 
faster  and  with  fewer  bottlenecks.  It  also  allows  you  to  store  critical  information  offsite  so  you  can  access  it  even  if  your  main  system  is  unavailable.  Accessorize 

with  flexible  expansion  units  that  give  you  room  to  grow.  Want  service  and  support?  It  already  comes  with  your  server  warranty.  Servers  and  storage,  the  perfect 

ensemble  to  complete  a  look,  or  an  enterprise  storage  solution.  See  all  of  our  storage  options  at  www.ibm.com/pc/netfinity/storage  or  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  5025. 

IBM  NETFINITY  SERVERS  WITH  STORAGE  OPTIONS 


Winner  of  the  Database  Race. 


Ever  wonder  if  there  might  be  a 
new,  powerful  and  easy-to-use  database 
management  system  that  can  solve  your 
performance  and  scalability  problems? 

It's  called  Cache  -  the  “post-relational” 
DBMS  that  offers  advanced  object  technol¬ 
ogy,  Web  connectivity  and  faster  SQL 
performance.  Cache  can  do  so  many 
good  things  that  it  has  won  a  prestigious 
international  award  as  “the  most  exciting 
new  database  product”. 


Cache  is  already  in  use  today  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  enterprises,  ranging  from  small 
entrepreneurial  companies  to  the  world's 
largest  client/server  network. 

Cache  is  the  latest  database  technology 
from  InterSystems,  the  worldwide  leader  in 
high  performance  database  products  for 
transaction  processing,  with  over  2,000,000 
users...  and  20  years  of  database  experience. 

The  “best  new  database”  is  from  a 
well-established  company. 


InterSystems  /• 

E  CACHE 

Posi'Rf iationai  Database 


www.intersys.com  ■  InterSystems  Corporation  ■  One  Memorial  Drive  ■  Cambridge  ■  Massachusetts  ■  02142  ■  617.621.0600 
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Software 


Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


Data  warehouses 
make  ERP  whole 

►  Help  consolidate  data  from  multiple  sources 


CHOOSE  YOUR  WEAPO 


What  kind  of  technology  do  you  plan  to  use 
to  warehouse  and  analyze  your  ERP  data? 


Stand-alone  data  warehouse 
Report  writers  built  in  to  ERP  software 


61% 

56% 


Third-party  query  tools  tied  to  ERP  system 


31% 


ERP  vendor's  data  warehousing  software 


27% 


Base:  77  IT  managers  and  business  users  surveyed  in  July;  multiple 
responses  allowed;  percentages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 
number 


Source:  The  Data  Warehousing  Institute,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Briefs 

Call  center  alliance _ 

To  bolster  its  call  center  offer¬ 
ings,  Rockwell  Electronic 
Commerce  in  Wood  Dale,  III., 
will  begin  offering  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  Edify 
Corp.’s  Electronic  Workforce 
self-service  customer  support 
software  for  kiosk-,  phone- 
and  Internet-based  automat¬ 
ed  systems.  Rockwell  soft¬ 
ware  helps  call  centers  man¬ 
age  customer  interaction. 

Database  certification 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  certification 
for  database  administrators. 
As  part  of  the  Microsoft  Certi¬ 
fied  Database  Administrator 
certification,  candidates  must 
pass  four  core  exams  that  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  company’s  SQL 
Server  7.0  database  system 
and  one  elective  exam. 

Web  video  courseware 

San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  Elo¬ 
quent  Inc.  plans  to  integrate 
its  Presenter  Web-based 
learning  software  with  Real¬ 
Networks  Inc.’s  RealSystem 
G2  streaming  video  system  in 
the  first  half  of  next  year.  The 
integration  will  let  Presenter 
users  run  courseware  that  in¬ 
cludes  streaming  video  on 
RealSystem  C2. 

Retail  data  analysis 

Pilot  Software  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  will  add  two 
retail-oriented  data  analysis 
systems  to  its  suite  of  online 
analytical  processing  prod¬ 
ucts  next  month. 


THE  BIG  PICTURE 


Projected  worldwide  enterprise 
application  revenue 

$28.8* 


‘Projected 

(Includes  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning,  supply-chain  management, 
plant  maintenance  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  shop-floor  operations) 

Source:  AMR  Research  Inc.,  Boston 


By  Craig  Stedman 


for  some  manufacturers  piec¬ 
ing  together  global  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  sys¬ 
tems,  a  data  warehouse  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  be  the  glue  that  holds 
everything  together. 

Take  AlliedSignal  Inc.’s  die¬ 
sel-engine  turbocharger  divi¬ 
sion,  for  example.  The  $1  billion 
unit  uses  data  warehousing  soft¬ 
ware  to  make  sure  business 
managers  get  consistent  infor¬ 
mation  from  what  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  four  SAP  AG  R/3  transac¬ 
tion  systems  running  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world. 

AlliedSignal  is  being  forced 


A  cure  for 
warehouse 
headaches? 

By  Linda  Wilson 

for  corporate  information 
technology  departments,  the 
time  and  complexity  involved  in 
building  a  data  warehouse  and 
an  associated  decision-support 
environment  is  a  major  head¬ 
ache.  Vendors  are  starting  to  re¬ 
spond  by  offering  integrated 
warehousing  suites. 

These  suites  are  intended  to 
address  one  major  stumbling 


to  split  SAP’s  ERP  applications 
across  regional  databases  be¬ 
cause  of  time-zone  differences, 
language  constraints  and  local¬ 
ized  functional  needs  that  ruled 
out  those  of  a  common  transac¬ 
tion  server. 

“But  we  can’t  consolidate  any 
of  that  [information]  unless  we 
have  something  to  pull  it  into,” 
said  Jeff  Smith,  worldwide  vice 
president  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  AlliedSignal  Turbo¬ 
charging  Systems  in  Torrance, 
Calif. 

Mixing  the  different  data 
streams  and  creating  reports  for 
users  within  R/3  would  have  re¬ 
quired  heavy-duty  coding  in 


block  in  the  development  of  a 
warehouse:  integration  among 
disparate  tools.  The  suites  inte¬ 
grate  the  tools  primarily  by 
sharing  meta  data,  a  directory  of 
facts  about  data  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  warehouse. 

The  suites  include  products 
that  can  come  from  multiple 
vendors  and  that  are  necessary 
to  build  a  data  warehouse:  ex¬ 
traction/cleansing  tools,  a  data¬ 
base,  and  query,  reporting  and 
online  analytical  processing 
(OLAP)  tools. 

In  addition  to  aiding  actual 
development  through  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  meta  data,  the  suites  sim¬ 
plify  the  process  of  negotiating 
pricing  with  multiple  vendors, 
and  they  provide  a  single  point 
Warehouse,  page  58 


SAP’s  notoriously  complex  Ad¬ 
vanced  Business  Application 
Programming  development  lan¬ 
guage,  Smith  said. 

Instead,  AlliedSignal  is  rely¬ 
ing  on  a  series  of  packaged  data 
marts  and  intranet-based  R/3 
analysis  applications  developed 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


JVC  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  is 

arming  its  sales  representatives 
with  tools  that  are  helping  them 
make  the  most  of  the  holiday 
shopping  season  amid  turbu¬ 
lent  conditions  in  the  consumer 
electronics  market. 

The  homegrown  sales  auto¬ 
mation  system  allows  JVC  sales¬ 
people  to  download  fresh  sales 
and  inventory  information  onto 
their  laptops  in  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  them  to  drink  their 
coffee  each  morning.  That  lets 
them  march  out  and  visit  retail 
customers  such  as  Circuit  City 
Stores  Inc.  prepared  to  field  any 
request  thrown  at  them. 

“When  I  walk  into  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  store,  I  can  find  out 
what  [equipment]  has  shipped, 
what  hasn’t  shipped,  why  it 
hasn’t  shipped  and  when  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to,”  said  Richard  Benbow,  a 
regional  sales  manager  who 
covers  the  Carolinas  for  JVC 


by  Influence  Software  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

The  warehousing  software  is 
being  used  to  analyze  costs  and 
profits  at  various  plants,  Smith 
said.  He  added  that  it’s  also 
finding  a  role  in  some  day-to- 
ERP,  page  58 


from  his  home  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

“I  don’t  have  to  crawl  under  a 
desk,  hook  into  a  phone  line 
and  dial  in  to  a  mainframe  to 
find  out  [about  an  order],”  Ben¬ 
bow  said.  “It’s  helping  me  meet 
my  [sales]  quotas  because  noth¬ 
ing  falls  through  the  cracks.” 

JVC  has  been  using  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Fla. -based  Top- 
speed  Corp.’s  Clarion  applica¬ 
tion  development  tools  for  the 
past  10  years  to  build  applica¬ 
tions  to  track  prices,  shipments 
and  proofs-of-delivery.  But  it 
wasn’t  until  1993  that  JVC  be¬ 
gan  using  the  Clarion  tools  to 
develop  applications  for  sales¬ 
people  to  download  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  monthly  reports  on  pur¬ 
chase  order  status,  inventory 
and  their  own  sales  updates. 

The  50-screen  system  lets 
salespeople  check  on  their  own 
sales,  quotas  and  back  orders, 
but  not  those  of  other  sales¬ 
people. 


Three  data  mart  choices 

Among  the  packaged  data  marts  available  today  are  the  following: 

■  IBM:  Visual  Warehouse  uses  IBM’s  DB2  Universal  Database. 
The  transformation  tool  is  ETI Extract  from  Evolutionary  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  The  front  end  is  Business  Objects  from  Business  Ob¬ 
jects  Inc.  IBM  has  relationships  with  other  vendors  as  well. 

■  Informix  Corp.:  Decision  Frontier  uses  Informix’s  Dynamic  Serv¬ 
er  as  its  database.  It  also  uses  Ardent’s  DataStage  for  transfor¬ 
mation.  MetaCube  ROLAP,  an  Informix  product,  is  its  front-end 
tool. 

■  Sybase  Inc.:  Warehouse  Studio  uses  Sybase’s  IQ  database.  The 
transformation  tool  is  called  Powerstage,  a  rebranding  of  Ardent 
Software  Inc.’s  Data  Stage. 


|  Being  able  to  download  sales 
^  reports  has  helped  JVC  cut  its 
/  Federal  Express  costs  in  half, 
says  Daniel  Carrasco  of  JVC. 


JVC  sales  reps  laud 
automation  software 
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Around  the  globe,  it's  the 

best-known  brand 

in  technology  publishing 


From  New  York  to  Silicon  Valley,  Tokyo  to  London,  and  points 
between,  nobody  covers  technology  like  Computerworld.  We  deliver 
the  leaders  of  the  IT  economy — the  men  and  women  who  bet  their 
careers  and  the  success  of  their  companies  on  the  IT  choices  they 
make.  They  need  the  right  news,  right  away,  on  what  works,  what 
doesn’t,  and  why. 

Over  twelve  million  of  them  find  it  in  Computerworld  every  week. 

Our  reputation  for  quality  is  second  to  none:  four  times  as  many 
editorial  awards  as  our  two  closest  competitors  combined,  and 
more  business  press  mentions  than  any  other  enterprise  weekly. 
Which  just  may  qualify  Computerworld  as  the  most  authoritative 
advocate  for  IT  Leaders  putting  technology  to  work  building  greater 
business  value. 


Awards  from:  Academy  of  Web  Design,  American  Society  of  Business  Press  Editors  (ASBPE),  Computer 
Press  Awards  (CPA),  Folio:,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  (PRSA),  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine,  and 
the  Western  Publications  Association.  Press  mentions:  Lexis-Nexis  (Forbes,  BusinessWeek,  Fortune,  NY 
Times,  Wall  St.  Journal)  9/1/96  to  9/1/98. 


Com  p  u  te  r  world  November  30,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


JVC  reps 
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Previously,  JVC  would  send 
thick  weekly  sales  reports 
overnight  to  salespeople  who 
worked  out  of  their  homes.  But 
the  information  often  was  too 
outdated  to  help  them  meet 
quotas  or  help  an¬ 
swer  customer 
questions. 

"The  informa¬ 
tion  I  need  [from 
JVC]  can  be  a  day 
old  but  not  a  week 
old,”  said  Carl 
Ruocco,  a  15-year 
JVC  sales  veteran  in  Houston 
who  has  lived  through  the  tran¬ 
sition  at  JVC.  “I  can’t  think  of 
anything  I  need  now.” 

Over  the  past  few  years,  JVC 
has  closed  satellite  offices  in 
Dallas,  Atlanta  and  other  loca¬ 
tions,  arranging  for  placing  be¬ 
cause  most  of  its  200-plus 
salespeople  work  out  of  their 
homes.  Now  JVC  salespeople 
download  the  information  as 
ASCII  text  files  by  dialing  in  to 
Windows  NT  servers  and  ac¬ 
cessing  SQL  Server  databases. 


The  software  helps 
JVC  salespeople 
react  to  customer 
needs  faster. 


That  change  helped  the  com¬ 
pany  substantially  reduce  its 
equipment  costs  by  slashing  the 
number  of  network  connectors 
and  dumb  terminals  it  once 
used,  said  Daniel  Carrasco,  mi¬ 
crocomputer  development  man¬ 
ager  at  JVC  in  Atlanta. 

“It  was  very  economical”  to 
provide  sales  data  to  users  re¬ 
motely,  Carrasco  said.  Annual 
support  costs  are 
in  the  low  five  dig¬ 
its,  including  a 
few  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  PowerEdge 
2100  servers  that 
cost  $7,000  each, 
Windows  NT  serv¬ 
er  licenses  and  two 
to  three  yearly  Clarion  software 
upgrades  that  have  cost  between 
$300  and  $849  each,  Carrasco 
said. 

Looking  ahead,  JVC  plans  to 
upgrade  all  of  its  offices  and 
salespeople  on  the  same  release 
of  the  sales  software  by  early 
next  year,  Carrasco  said. 

Carrasco  and  JVC  salespeople 
said  it’s  difficult  to  quantify  the 
impact  that  the  sales  automa¬ 
tion  tools  have  had  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  revenue  stream.  But  just 
being  able  to  download  sales  re¬ 


ports  rather  than  send  them  via 
overnight  delivery  has  cut  JVC’s 
Federal  Express  costs  in  half, 
Carrasco  said. 

More  important,  it’s  helping 
JVC  salespeople  react  to  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  faster  in  a  market 
where  some  consumer-electron¬ 
ics  retailers  are  feeling  the  heat. 
Tandy  Corp.,  for  example,  saw 
its  third-quarter  sales  drop  8%. 
Circuit  City,  meanwhile,  contin¬ 


ues  to  ride  strong  same-store 
sales  growth  as  consumers  "are 
buying  up  anything  that’s  digi¬ 
tal”  this  holiday  season,  includ¬ 
ing  TVs  and  other  hot  con¬ 
sumer  products,  said  Kenneth 
Glassman,  an  analyst  at  Daven¬ 
port  &  Co.  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Still,  “VCRs  aren’t  like  tooth¬ 
paste  —  you  don’t  need  to  buy 
them  every  month,”  Carrasco 
said. 


JVC,  a  closely  held  unit  of 
Victor  Company  of  Japan,  does¬ 
n’t  break  out  its  earnings  or  rev¬ 
enue.  □ 

MOREONLINE* 

For  more  information  on 
sales  force  automation,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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day  operations  that  cut  across 
regional  boundaries,  such  as 
closing  the  monthly  books  and 
moving  parts  between  plants. 

Using  a  connecting  layer 
such  as  a  data  warehouse  to  tie 
together  far-flung  ERP  systems 
is  a  pragmatic  alternative  to  the 
frequently  impossible  dream  of 
running  a  global  company  on 
one  big  transaction  system,  said 
David  Caruso,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston. 

And  many  companies  in¬ 
stalling  ERP  software  have  data 
warehouses  in  their  plans,  ac¬ 


cording  to  a  recent  survey  by 
The  Data  Warehousing  Institute 
(see  chart,  page  55). 

The  business  process  and 
data  commonality  that  an  ERP/ 
data  warehousing  combination 
brings  can  be  an  effective  one- 
two  punch  for  executives  trying 
to  integrate  their  businesses, 
said  Wayne  Eckerson,  an  analyst 
at  the  institute  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md.  The  two  technologies  “real¬ 
ly  are  flip  sides  of  the  same 
coin,”  he  said. 

Meritor  Heavy  Vehicle  Sys¬ 
tems  LLC,  a  maker  of  truck 
components  in  Troy,  Mich.,  is 
another  company  that  plans  to 
turn  to  data  warehousing  for 
consolidating  information  as  its 
ERP  installation  expands  be¬ 


yond  Europe  to  systems  in  the 
U.S.,  Asia  and  Brazil. 

“As  soon  as  we  start  [the  U.S. 
deployment],  we  have  to  start 
building  that  bridge,”  said 
Monte  Nuckols,  vice  president 
of  IT  at  Meritor. 

The  domestic  rollout  of  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.’s  ERP  applications  is 
due  to  begin  next  June  and 
should  be  completed  in  late 
2000,  and  Meritor  expects  to 
develop  a  working  data  ware¬ 
house  in  the  same  time  frame. 

The  data  warehouse  will  be 
used  both  for  business  analysis 
and  as  a  “global  data  registry” 
that  logs  internal  transactions 
such  as  parts  shipments  among 
plants  in  different  regions, 
Nuckols  said.  □ 


Warehouse 
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of  contact  —  at  least  initially  — 
to  resolve  technical  glitches. 

No  matter  which  product  you 
choose,  “the  real  advantage  is 
you  know  these  tools  have  been 
demonstrated  to  work  together,” 
said  Robert  Craig,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Rhode  Island  considers  that  a 
big  advantage,  said  George  Tru- 
del,  a  consultant  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  insurer’s  business  and 
technology  office.  Blue  Cross’  in¬ 
demnity  business  built  an  IBM 
DB2-based  warehouse  on  a 
mainframe  several  years  ago. 
Now,  the  insurer  wants  informa¬ 
tion  from  its  rapidly  growing 
health  maintenance  organization 
(HMO),  Blue  Chip  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  added  to  the  database. 

The  problem:  The  HMO’s 
transaction  system  runs  on  a 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  HP  3000 
server.  Several  multidimension¬ 
al  data  marts,  which  cull  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  transaction  sys¬ 
tem,  are  in  Essbase,  an  OLAP 
package  from  Hyperion  Solu¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

To  integrate  these  systems, 
Blue  Cross  is  looking  to  IBM 
for  help,  Trudel  said.  IBM’s 
DB2  OLAP  Server  integrates 


with  Essbase  via  shared  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces. 
IBM’s  Visual  Warehouse,  a  set 
of  management  tools  for  DB2, 
integrates  with  several  popular 
data-analysis  and  -extraction 
tools  from  other  vendors  via 
shared  meta  data. 

“This  is  a  concern  because 
not  only  do  we  want  to  be  able 
to  get  at  meta  data,  but  we  also 
want  users  to  be  able  to  use  it,” 
Trudel  said. 


New  York’s  Office  of  Real 
Property  Services  in  Albany  is 
also  interested  in  integrated  of¬ 
ferings.  A  state  agency  that  en¬ 
sures  the  equity  of  real  estate 
taxes  in  New  York,  Real  Proper¬ 
ty  Services  recently  chose  Emery¬ 
ville,  Calif.-based  Sybase  Inc.’s 
Warehouse  Studio  to  build  a 
Web-accessible  repository  of  real 
estate  sales  in  the  state. 

The  goal  is  to  release  the  ap¬ 
plication  via  the  Web  to  local  tax 


assessors  and  the  public  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  said  Marty  Goldblatt,  the 
office’s  manager  of  land  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

Though  the  office  was  already 
using  some  Warehouse  Studio 
components,  implementing  the 
full  package  hasn’t  been  simple, 
Goldblatt  said.  For  example,  the 
agency  had  to  hire  Sybase’s  con¬ 
sultants  to  help  it  get  a  proof-of- 
concept  project  completed. 

The  agency’s  experience  illus¬ 


trates  that,  even  with  these 
products,  building  a  warehouse 
application  isn’t  easy,  said  Kevin 
Strange,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
The  products  are  “loosely  inte¬ 
grated,”  he  said,  involving  the 
sharing  of  meta  data  across 
products  rather  than  using  a 
single,  integrated  repository.  □ 

Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
McHenry,  III. 


DRAGON  SYSTEMS  INC.  has  announced 
Dragon  NaturallyOrganized,  $399  speech- 
recognition  software  designed  to  enhance 
worker  productivity. 

The  Newton,  Mass.,  company  said  the 
software  converts  speech  into  actions 
such  as  E-mail  generation  and  appoint¬ 
ment  scheduling.  Naturally  Organized 
supports  Symantec  Corp.’s  Act  database 
and  includes  a  mobile  digital  recording 
device  that  captures  “to  do”  items  while 
on  the  road.  The  software  costs  $399. 
Dragon  Systems 
(617)  965-5200 
www.dragonsys.com 

COMMERCEPATH  INC.  has  announced  Com- 
mercePath  2.0,  a  Windows  NT-based  fax 
server  designed  for  high-volume  fax  com¬ 
munication. 

According  to  the  Portland,  Ore.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  software  has  a  browser-based  in¬ 


terface  and  provides  simultaneous  fax  ser¬ 
vices  to  mainframe,  midrange  and  LAN 
applications,  as  well  as  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange  translators  and  E-mail.  It’s  built 
on  a  Microsoft  Corp.  SQL  database. 

Pricing  starts  at  $15,000. 
CommercePath 
(800)  600-4329 
www.commercepath.com 

STERLING  SOFTWARE  INC.  has  announced 
SAMS:VTape,  software  that  creates  “virtu¬ 
al”  MVS-based  tape  volumes  that  appear 
as  physical  volumes  to  a  mainframe. 

The  Rancho  Cordova,  Calif.,  company 
said  the  software  works  with  existing  disk 
and  tape  storage  hardware  and  lets  tape 
volumes  be  written  to  a  disk  buffer,  in¬ 
stead  of  directly  to  tape.  It  allows  tape  vol¬ 
umes  residing  on  disk  to  be  served  at 
disk  speed  and  to  be  stacked  before  out¬ 
put  to  tape.  Stacking  improves  cartridge 


utilization.  Pricing  begins  at  $24,000. 

Sterling  Software 
(916)  463-8500 
www.storage.sterling.com 

AVANTGO,  INC.  has  announced  AvantGo 
2.0,  client/server  software  that  links  en¬ 
terprise  applications  to  handhelds. 

According  to  the  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
company,  the  Windows  NT  server  compo¬ 
nent  enables  TCP/IP-based  transactions 
between  a  company  Intranet  or  database 
and  handheld  computers  such  as  3Com 
Corp.’s  Palm  Pilot.  Using  a  browser,  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  manage  user  access  priv¬ 
ileges  and  data  synchronization  tasks,  as 
well  as  remotely  add  or  remove  applica¬ 
tions  from  mobile  devices. 

AvantGo  costs  $30,000  for  100  users. 
AvantGo 
(650)  638-3399 
www.avantgo.com 
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SOFTWARE  IMPLEMENTATION? 


Well,  actually, 


WE  WROTE  THE  BOOK. 
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For  years,  PeopleSolt  has  helped  companies  of  all  sizes  implement  their  applications  quickly 


•  I 


and  effectively.  To  get  the  lull  story,  call  1  -888-773-8277  or  visit  www.peoplesoft.Gom/rapid 


to  cuet  your  free  copy  of  our  Rapid  Implementation  Executive  Handbook 


We  work  in  your  world. 


i  trace  narks  of  PeopleSolt.  Inc 
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Unisys  clusters  sixteen  10-way  Windows  NT 

r  1  •’.4 

^  servers  into  a  160-node  system. 

But  there's  more  to  the  story  than  scalability 


Upf 

asr: 


We've  designed  applications  that  give  users  incremental  processing  power.  And  that  means  you  can  now  scale  your  system  at 
a  previously  unheard-of,  near  one-to-one  ratio.  So  if  you're  looking  for  more  than  simple  failover  from  NT  clustering,  look  into  what 
we're  doing.  You'll  find  nobody  knows  more  about  designing  super  efficiency  into  hardware  and  software  systems.  Which  is  why 
Microsoft®  teamed  with  us  to  create  the  Unisys/Microsoft  Enterprise  Partnership.  Stop  by  our  Web  site  and  get  the  rest  of  the  story. 


UNISYS 


Unisys  Corporation  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


www.unisys.com/ent 
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Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


PCI-X  ups  the  ante  on  buses 

►  133-MHz,  64-bit  path  would  best  competition 


Briefs 

Ultraportable  tinge 

Several  notebook  makers 
have  recently  jumped  on  the 
trend  toward  ultrathin  note¬ 
books,  systems  about  1  inch 
thick  and  weighing  less  than 
3  pounds.  For  example,  Toshi¬ 
ba  America  Inc.  in  New  York 
has  the  Portege  3010c,  with 
a  266-MHz  Intel  Corp.  Pen¬ 
tium  MMX  processor  and 
32M  bytes  of  memory,  for 
$1,999- 

The  same-speed,  $2,299 
Actius  A150  UltraLite  from 
Sharp  Electronics  Corp.  in 
Mahwah,  N.j.,  features  an 
11.3-inch  active-matrix  display 
and  64M  bytes  of  memory. 

Twinhead  International 
Corp.  in  Hsintien,  Taiwan, 
plans  to  ship  its  new  Power 
Slim  line  of  notebooks  in  the 
U.S.  early  next  year,  starting 
at  about  $1,500.  Umax  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  in  Fremont, 
Calif.,  has  announced  the 
ActionBook  333T,  expected  to 
ship  next  month  at  prices 
starting  at  $1,599.  It  uses  a 
333-MHz  Advanced  Micro  De¬ 
vices  Inc.  K6-2  processor  and 
has  32M  bytes  of  memory. 

More  monitors! 

Targeting  customers  who 
need  to  view  and  analyze 
large  amounts  of  complex 
data  in  a  limited  desktop 
computing  space,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  has  announced  a 
multiple-display  technology 
for  its  dual-processor-capable 
HP  Kayak  XA-S  workstations. 

This  visualization  environ¬ 
ment  is  targeted  at  profes¬ 
sionals  in  financial  trading, 
graphic  arts,  computer-aided 
design  and  engineering, 
network  administration, 
software  development 
and  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  systems. 

The  Kayak  XA-S,  which  is 
expected  to  ship  next  month, 
supports  up  to  four  monitors 
with  a  single-slot  graphics 
board.  It  costs  $3,838  and 
includes  a  450-MHz  Pentium 
II  processor,  128M  bytes  of 
memory  and  a  g.iC-byte 
UltraSCSI  hard  drive  in  a 
desktop  case. 

Configurations  using  the 
Pentium  II  Xeon  processor 
will  also  be  available. 


By  April  Jacobs 


with  processor  speed  increas¬ 
es  coming  faster  and  faster  and 
applications  eating  more  horse¬ 
power,  users  may  benefit  from 
a  new  bus  design,  dubbed 
PCI-X. 

PCI-X  is  a 
proposed  new 
version  of  the 
Peripheral  In¬ 
terconnect  Bus 
used  on  PCs  to 
link  add-on 
cards  and  auxil¬ 
iary  onboard  cir¬ 
cuitry  such  as 
video  and  SCSI 
to  the  PC’s 
processor  and 
memory. 

It  would  run  at  133  MHz  and 
have  a  data  path  64  bits  wide, 
vs.  standard  PCI’s  33-MHz 
speed  and  32-bit  bus  width. 

A  new  66-MHz  version  of 
the  standard  PCI  is  expected  to 
be  used  in  servers  next  year 
from  companies  such  as  Com- 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Lap  Link 
Professional  7.5 

TRAVELING 
SOFTWARE  INC. 

Bothell,  Wash. 
(425)  483-8088 
www.travsoJi.com 

Price:  $149 

Pros:  Efficient  file  transfer 
and  effective  remote  control 
in  an  easy-to-use  interface 

Cons:  Less  expansive  fea¬ 
tures  than  its  competitors 

Summary:  LapLink  Profes¬ 
sional  lets  you  effortlessly 
link  two  PCs  with  a  variety 
of  connection  technologies 


paq  Computer  Corp.  There’s 
also  a  rarely  implemented  PCI 
with  a  64-bit-wide  bus.  Today, 
Intel  Corp.’s  Advanced  Graphics 
Port  variant  of  PCI,  used  for 
newer  video  cards,  runs  at  66 
MHz. 

PCI-X  would 
outpace  them 
all.  “I  most  defi¬ 
nitely  think  we 
would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this,” 
said  Dave  Geiv- 
er,  senior  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at 
Sioux  Falls, 
S.D. -based  First 
Premier  Bank. 
“We  are  big  pro¬ 
ponents  of  PCI, 
and  one  of  our 
biggest  challenges  is  monitor¬ 
ing  and  managing  bottlenecks." 

The  bottom  line,  Geiver  said, 
is  that  more  powerful  proces¬ 
sors  are  putting  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  buses. 

“How  much  of  that  pounding 
can  a  [PCI]  bus  take?"  he  asked. 


By  Russell  Kay 


end  users  who  need  quick,  effi¬ 
cient  remote  access  to  files 
on  their  desktop  machines  or 
enterprise  computers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  Traveling  Software 
Inc.’s  newest  release,  LapLink 
Professional  7.5.  Its  easy-to-use, 
well-designed  interface  simpli¬ 
fies  secure  remote  access  and 
file  transfer. 

I’ve  used  earlier  versions  of 
LapLink  to  help  set  up  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  laptops  and  desktop 
computers,  but  never  before 
have  I  exercised  its  recently  ex¬ 
panded  capabilities  for  remote 
control  or  tested  it  over  a  tele¬ 
phone  link.  This  version  offers 
extra  power,  new  connection 
possibilities,  print  redirection 
and  efficient  management  of 
LapLink  7.5,  page  63 


"I/O  is  the  next  battle  on  the 
bottleneck  front,”  said  Eric 
Dickstein,  lead  technical  analyst 
at  Continental  Grain  Co.  in  New 
York. 

He  noted  that  buses  and 
processors  traditionally  go  back 
and  forth  as  the  source  of  bot¬ 
tlenecks  as  their  speeds  increase 
in  response  to  each  other. 

The  PCI-X  proposal  is  under 
consideration  by  a  working 
PCI-X,  page  62 


►  Fibre  Channel 
systems  cost  S35K  to 
$2ygK,  support  NT 

By  Nancy  Dillon 


in  response  to  user  demands, 
two  leading  storage  vendors  are 
plugging  the  midrange-centric 
holes  in  their  subsystem  prod¬ 
uct  lines. 

Hitachi  Data 
Systems  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  today 
will  announce  a  new  storage 
subsystem  aimed  at  open- 
systems  server  clusters.  And 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  recently 
announced  NT  support  for  its 
StorEdge  A5000  array. 

The  new  Hitachi  subsystem, 
called  the  Freedom  5800,  is 
a  midrange  array  that  is 
positioned  between  Hitachi’s 
entry-level  5700E  array  for 
departmental  servers  and  the 
enterprise  7700E  array  for 


The  new  PCI-X 
standard  would: 

►  Up  the  existing  PCI 
bus  speed  of  33  MHz 
to  133  MHz 

►  Offer  backward  com¬ 
patibility  for  PCI  users 

►  Be  an  open  specifica¬ 
tion  for  development, 
once  formalized 


mixed  mainframe  and  open- 
system  attachment. 

The  5800  offers  four  Fibre 
Channel  connections  or  eight 
SCSI  connections,  and  each 
rack-mount  or  cabinet  system 
houses  32  i8G-byte  drives.  Sup¬ 
ported  platforms  include  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  Novell  Inc.’s  NetWare 
and  seven  flavors  of  Unix. 

“[The  5800]  has  the  same 
multibus  architecture  as  the 
7700E,  so  it  runs 
like  a  scalded  dog,” 
said  Ronald  John¬ 
son,  an  analyst  at  Evaluator 
Group  Inc.  in  Englewood,  Colo. 
“But  one  thing  that’s  missing  is 
support  for  the  latest  9G-byte 
drives.  .  . .  And  it’s  only  for 
[open-systems]  servers  that  don’t 
require  coexistence  with  MVS.” 

Johnson  said  the  5800  will  go 
“head-to-head”  with  the  Sym- 
metrix  3000  open-systems  line 
from  EMC  Corp.  in  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  although  EMC  offers  a 
Storage,  page  62 


NT  RAID  PURCHASING 


NT  server  storage  is  moving  from  internal  to  external  purchases 

Have  purchased  Will  purchase 
in  past  12  months  in  next  12  months 

Internal  storage 


to  one  server 

83% 

78% 

External  storage 

to  one  server 

43% 

46% 

External  storage 

to  multiple  servers 

10% 

26% 

Base:  Survey  of  217  worldwide  NT  Server  sites 

Source:  Dataquest,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


"We  are  big  proponents 
of  PCI,  and  one  of  our 
biggest  challenges  is 
monitoring  and  manag¬ 
ing  bottlenecks.” 

-  Dave  Geiver 
First  Premier  Bank 


reviews  LapLink  Professional  7.5 

More  power,  efficiency  in 
dial-up  software  package 


Hitachi,  Sun  offer 
midrange  storage 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 _ 

better  software  package.  Pricing  for  the 
5800  ranges  from  $45,000  to  $140,000; 
an  entry-level  Symmetrix  3000’s  list 
price  starts  at  $310,000. 

“We  have  a  plan  stating  that  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  us  to  centralize  [open-systems] 
server  management  in  1999,”  said  Ger¬ 
ald  Deats,  manager  of  information  pro¬ 
cessing  support  at  BankAmerica  Corp. 
(formerly  called  NationsBank)  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C. 

"We  have  a  plan  stating  that  it's 
important  to  us  to  centralize 
[open-systems]  server  manage¬ 
ment  in  1999." 

-  Gerald  Deats 
BankAmerica 


Fibre  Channel  system  —  which  uses 
Fibre  Channel  drives  and  Fibre  Channel 
connection  interfaces  —  means  users 
can  buy  new  A5000  arrays  tailored  to 
NT  or  turn  existing  Solaris-only  A50oo’s 
into  NT-only  arrays  via  an  upgrade. 

The  A5000  scales  from  45G  bytes  to 
509G  bytes  and  ranges  in  price  from 
$35,000  to  $279,400. 

“We  like  the  A5000  for  its  fibre 
speed,”  said  Dietmar  Erwin,  operating 


system  manager  at  Forschungszentrum 
Juelich,  a  national  research  laboratory  in 
Juelich,  Germany. 

HIGH  HOPES 

Erwin  has  so  far  shied  away  from  NT 
4.0,  but  he  said  the  new  NT  support  is 
important  to  him  because  he  has  high 
hopes  for  Windows  2000  (formerly 
called  NT  5.0). 

“NT  5.0  has  the  promise  of  central 


management,”  Erwin  said.  “And  if  we 
are  able  to  migrate  some  of  our  400 
Unix  systems  to  it,  we’ll  gain  so  many 
more  off-the-shelf,  commodity  software 
components.” 

Sun  previously  supported  Windows 
NT  only  on  its  SCSI-based  Stor- 
Edge  A3000  midrange  array  and  its 
high-end  StorEdge  A7000  array  for 
mixed  mainframe  and  open-systems 
attachment.  □ 


He  said  he’s  interested  in  the  5800  be¬ 
cause  although  his  group  is  happy  with 
its  mainframe-attached  7700E,  the  group 
is  “always  cost-sensitive.” 

A5000  array  users  who  are  sensitive 
to  growing  NT  data  stores  should  be  able 
to  breathe  a  bit  easier  thanks  to  the 
recent  Sun  announcement. 

The  new  NT  support  for  the  fully 


PCI-X  ups  ante 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 

group  formed  by  the  PCI  Special  Inter¬ 
est  Group  in  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  standards  body  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  800  software  and 
hardware  vendors. 

The  PCI-X  specification  proposal  was 
introduced  in  September  by  a  trio  of 
hardware  vendors:  Compaq,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  IBM.  The  working 
group  also  is  expected  to  include  Intel  — 
which  makes  most  PC  motherboards 
and  many  of  the  support  chips  —  and 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  in  Round  Rock, 
Texas.  The  group  is  about  to  begin  the 
formal  review  of  PCI-X. 

Initially  silent  on  the  PCI-X  proposal, 
Intel  said  Nov.  19  that  it’s  working  with 
the  standards  group  but  has  some  tech¬ 
nical  issues  with  the  proposed  standard. 
Intel  has  proposed  its  own  new  bus  stan¬ 
dard,  which  at  2.5  GHz  would  be  much 
faster  than  PCI-X. 

Intel’s  Next  Generation  I/O  is  based 
on  a  serial  bus,  not  a  parallel  bus  such 
as  PCI-X,  and  an  Intel  spokesman  said 
the  use  of  a  serial  bus  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  contention  for  bandwidth. 

Products  based  on  PCI-X  are  expected 
to  be  delivered  next  year,  while  those 
based  on  Intel’s  proposal  wouldn’t  be 
ready  until  2000.  Servers  and  high-end 
workstations  will  likely  use  the  new  bus 
technologies  first.  □ 
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expect  with  modem  Windows  applica¬ 
tions:  It  took  just  a  few  minutes,  8M 
bytes  of  disk  space  and  a  single  reboot. 
The  only  vaguely  technical  chore  was 
changing  the  modem  properties  to  allow 
auto-answer. 

Savvy  users  and  network  administra¬ 
tors  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
default  installation  sets  up  strict  security 
options,  which  you  can  change  after¬ 
ward.  You  can  allow  public  access  or  a 
specified  list  of  users  (with  password- 
protected  log-ins),  and  you  can  establish 
optional  or  required  callback  to  specified 
or  restricted  phone  numbers.  You  also 
can  have  LapLink  encrypt  all  data. 


LapLink  7.5 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 

display  characteristics  to  speed  up 
operation. 

LapLink  is  very  handy  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  user,  and  the  standard  installation 
configures  it  for  maximum  help.  When¬ 
ever  you  choose  a  menu  or  tool-bar  op¬ 


tion,  a  pop-up  help  window  describes 
your  options  in  step-by-step  detail.  After 
the  first  few  uses,  these  helpers  become 
annoying  as  they  simultaneously  grab 
focus  and  cover  up  the  buttons  you  want 
to  use.  Fortunately,  you  can  turn  off 
these  “quick  step”  helpers. 

LapLink  has  always  supported  direct 
cable  connections  (serial  or  parallel)  for 
fastest  data  transfer,  but  this  version 
adds  Universal  Serial  Bus  (USB)  sup¬ 


(www.computerworld.com) 


port.  USB  transfers  are  reportedly  five  to 
seven  times  faster  than  parallel  or  serial 
connections,  but  since  the  required  spe¬ 
cial  $39.99  USB  cable  wasn’t  available  at 
press  time,  I  couldn’t  verify  those  claims. 
The  program  ships  with  a  serial  cable.  In 
addition  to  the  various  cable,  modem 
and  network  connections,  LapLink  also 
supports  IrDA/Fast  IR  infrared  links  and 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Network. 

Installation  was  easy,  as  we’ve  come  to 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

To  get  a  better  perspective  on  LapLink,  I 
also  installed  and  used  Symantec  Corp.’s 
PCAnywhere32  8.0.  I  found  that  for 
most  uses,  the  two  packages  are  very 
similar  overall.  They  both  offer  most  of 
the  same  capabilities:  file  transfer,  re¬ 
mote  control  as  either  host  or  guest,  re¬ 
mote  printing,  a  chat  window  and  exten¬ 
sive  security,  including  callbacks  and 
encryption.  Both  support  Windows  3.1, 
95,  98  and  NT  4.0.  Both  packages  sup¬ 
port  the  synchronization  of  files  and 
directories  between  PCs. 

But  there  are  distinct  differences. 
PCAnywhere32  lets  you  start  a  call  with 
a  voice  connection,  then  switch  over  to 
data  transfer.  It  also  allows  connection  to 
multiple  computers  (provided  they’re  on 
a  TCP/IP  network)  in  a  form  of  confer¬ 
encing  via  IP  multicast.  Laplink  does 
none  of  that,  but  it  does  have  a  conve¬ 
nient  address  book  that  automates  much 
of  the  connection  process  for  the  user. 

To  use  either  package  for  remote  con¬ 
trol  or  file  transfer,  you  have  to  leave  the 
program  running  on  the  PC  you’re  going 
to  dial  up.  But  PCAnywhere32  requires 
you  to  take  the  additional  step  of  desig¬ 
nating  that  machine  as  a  host.  With 
Laplink,  there’s  no  fuss:  Just  start  up  the 
program  and  it  figures  out  the  rest  for 
itself.  □ 


Hey,  everybody's  got  their  standards. 

And  at  Pfizer  Central  Research,  enhancing  and  saving  lives  through  innovative  research  is  our  gold  standard. 
That's  why  we've  committed— and  will  continue  to  commit — billions  of  dollars  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  best-in-class  drugs.  More  than  $2  billion  this  year  alone.  For  us,  it's  a  standard  commitment 
that's  yielded  some  decidedly  un-standard  results.  Among  them,  the  world's  leading  antihypertensive, 
the  most  advanced  anti-infectives,  and  a  revolutionary  new  treatment  for  erectile  dysfunction. 


Kay  reviews  PC  hardware  and  software  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  You  can  reach  him  at 
russellk@bix.com. 


What  kind  of  mettle  does  this  take?  An  unshakable  dedication  to  creative  risk  taking,  bold  decision  making, 
and  to  a  research  environment  that's  as  stable  as  it  gets.  Because  the  way  we  see  it,  discovering  new 


PRODUCT 


drugs  is  an  opportunity.  But  it's  our  business  to  make  it  a  golden  one. 


Pfizer  Central  Research  - ►  Be  part  of  the  cure 

www.  research .  pfizer.com 

©  1 998,  Pfizer  Inc 


NEOWARE  SYSTEMS  INC.  has  announced 
the  Neostation  220M,  a  multimedia- 
enabled  Windows  terminal. 

According  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.,  company,  the  thin-client  terminal 
includes  support  for  Citrix  Systems 
Inc.’s  intelligent  console  architecture 
audio  so  users  can  access  multimedia 
applications,  including  RealAudio, 
over  the  Internet.  The  system  was 
designed  to  operate  with  Citrix’s 
MetaFrame  software  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  Terminal  Server 
Edition.  The  system  costs  $529. 
Neoware  Systems 
(6io)  277-8300 
www.neoware.com 
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Whether  you  need  to  set  up  an  entire  network  —  or  add  to  an  existing  one  — 
Gateway  will  tailor  systems  to  your  specifications.  Choose  from  custom-built 
network-ready  desktops,  portables  and  departmental  servers. 
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nageability 


•  Configured  to  your  requirements  and  network-ready 
right  out  of  the  box. 

•  Stable  platforms  allow  for  upgrading  and  expanding. 

•  Full  range  of  affordably  priced,  reliable  systems. 

•  24-hour  support:  online,  on-call  or  by  fax. 


This  managed  desktop  delivers  top-notch 
performance  in  an  easily  customized,  highly 
reliable,  non-integrated  design. 

E-4200  450  Desktop 

•  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Processor  450MHz 
with  512K  ECC  Cache 

•  128MB  100MHz  SDRAM 

•  VX900 .26  Screen  Pitch  19"  Monitor 
(18"  viewable) 

•  ATI  RAGE™  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  with  8MB 

•  10CB  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  13X  min/32X  max  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  3Com®  10/100  Ethernet  with 
Wake-up  On  LAN 

•  E-Series  Mid-Tower  Case 

•  104*  Keyboard  and  MS®  IntelliMouse® 

•  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  4.0 

•  Intel  LANDesk®  Client  Manager  3.3 

•  DMI  2.0  Compliance 

•  Gateway  GoldSM  Service2 

.  $2498 


An  affordable  presentation  solution  at  6.8 
pounds,  powered  by  a  Pentium  II  processor 
and  featuring  a  bright,  crisp  14.1-inch  display. 

Solo®  5150LS  Portable 

•  14.1"  XGA  TFT  Color  Display 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  Processor  233MHz 
with  512K  Cache 

•  64MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  288MB) 

•  2.5MB,  256-Bit  Graphics  Accelerator 

•  Modular  8X  min/20X  max  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Modular  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  Removable  4GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  Lithium  Ion  Battery  and  AC  Pack 

•  V.90  56K1  Modem  for  Windows 

•  Two  USB  Ports,  CardBus 
and  Zoomed  Video  Support 

•  NTSC/PAL  Video  Output 

•  Integrated  16-Bit  Sound  and  Stereo  Speakers 

•  EZ  Pad®  Plus  Pointing  Device 

•  Casual  Carrying  Case  . 

•  MS  Windows  95 

•  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition 
plus  Bookshelf®  98 

•  LapLink®  V7.5  and  McAfee®  VirusScan 

•  Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager  3.3 

•  Gateway  Gold  Service2 

-  $2599 


Scalable  mid-range  server  perfect  for  guarding 
the  department’s  data  and  networking  the  office. 
Upgradable  to  two  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors. 

ALR®  8300  Server 

•  Intel  Pentium®  II  Xeon1"  Processor  450MHz 
with  512K  ECC  Cache 

•  SMP-Compliant  Supporting  Up  To  Two 
Pentium  II  Xeon  Processors 

•  128MB  of  PC100  ECC  SDRAM  (expandable  to  1GB) 

•  4GB  Ultra  2  SCSI  7,200  RPM  Hard  Drive  and  Integrated 
Ultra  2  SCSI  Controller 

•  13X  min/32X  max  IDE  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  Integrated  Intel  10/100  Twisted  Pair 
Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Six  PCI  and  One  Shared  PCI/ISA  Slot 

•  Four  DIMM  Slots 

•  32-Bit  PCI  Graphics  with  2MB  DRAM 

•  Thirteen-Bay  Server  Tower  Case  includes  Seven 
External  Bays  (Five  5.25"  and  Two  3.5") 

and  Six  3.5"  SCA  Bays  (requires  SCA  drives) 

•  400W  Hot-Swappable  Power  Supply 
(Optional  Dual-Redundant  N+1  Power  Supplies) 

•  104*  Keyboard  and  Mouse 

•  InforManager™  Management  System 

•  Gateway  Gold  Service2 

•  FCC  Class  A  Emission  Standard 
(may  not  be  sold  for  home  use) 

-  $5199 


Every  Gateway  client  is  unique,  and  so  is  every  Gateway™  business  system. 
These  systems  are  just  examples  of  what  we  can  build  for  you.  Call  us. 

1-888-888-0382 

www.gateway.com/corp 


POWER  TO  YOUR  BUSINESS 


0 1998  Gateway  2000.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway,  ALR,  Gateway  Gold,  EZ  Pad,  InforManager,  Solo  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  regis¬ 
tered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  The  Intel  Inside  logo,  Intel,  LANDesk  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Many  Gateway  products  are  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may 
vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Pnces  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  and  any  applicable  taxes.  1 . 
Maximum  data  transfer  rate  dependent  upon  certain  variables  including  particular  modems  with  which  you  are  communicating,  telephone  lines,  communications  software  and  communications  protocols. 

2.  Call  1 -800-GATEWAY  or  write  to  us  at  Gateway  Terms  and  Conditions,  P.0.  Box  1951,  North  Sioux  City,  SD  57049-1951  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranties,  on-site  service  agreements,  and  installation 
agreements.  If  your  Gateway  technician  determines  an  on-site  visit  is  necessary,  on-site  service  will  be  provided  for  product  purchased  and  located  in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Canada  (excluding  mice,  keyboards,  monitors  and  Solo  portables).  On-site  and  installation  services  are  administered  by  PC  Technology  Services,  Inc.  See  agreements  for  specific  terms  and  limitations. 
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HOW  DO  WE  LOVE  THEE? 
LET  US  COUNT  THE  WAYS. 


If  you’re  a  Lotus  cc:Mail®  user,  which  is  likely  because  there  are  14  million  of  you, 
we  need  to  talk.  To  be  more  specific,  we  need  to  chat  about  cc:Mail.  There  are  lots 
of  product  enhancements  and  a  new  offer  you  should  know  about.  For  $19*  per  user, 
you  can  upgrade  within  the  Lotus  Messaging  client  family.  You  control  how  and  when  you 
upgrade,  and  of  course,  all  paths  are  Year-2 000-ready.  One  price,  three  paths  to  choose  from: 

|  |  Choose  the  Lotus  cc:Mail  release  8.3  Advanced  System  Pack. 

f*\  Choose  the  new  Lotus  cc:Mail  multi-mode  client  which  works  with  your 
1m  /  cc:Mail  post  office  and  the  Lotus  Domino™  Mail  Server. 

Choose  Lotus  Notes®  client  for  messaging  for  your  Lotus  Domino  Mail  Server. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  call  our  800  number.  We’ll  give  you  information  about  technical 
seminars  that  are  coming  to  towns  near  you,  as  well  as  teleseminars  and  other  helpful 
upgrade  tools.  And  you’ll  have  access  to  education,  support  and  consulting  services  from 
Lotus,  plus  the  expertise  of  hundreds  of  Lotus  Business  Partners.  So  call  us  at  1 800  532-9204, 
ext.  EI58,  or  visit  us  at  www.lotus.com/migration  to  learn  more.  We’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


▲ 


p"'  l  otus  Messaging  Software  Subscription,  formcriy  refected  to  as  Lotus  Passport  cc:Mail  maintenance,  is  now  only  $19  per  user,  suggested  volume  price,  for  existing  cc:Mail  customers  in  1998.  Customers  currently  on  Lotus  Passport  cc:Mail  maintenance  are  automatically  enrolled  in  fixes  program  and  may  renew  (or 
$12  SVP  per  user  in  1998.  Final  prices  to  be  set  by  reseller.  Hie  Lotus  Messaging  Software  Subscription  allows  cc:Mail  users  to  upgrade  cc:Mail,  and/or  use  Notes  client  software  licensed  for  messaging  only,  and/or  use  Bre  Domino  Mailbox  Client  Access  License  (CAL),  renewable  annually.  In  Canada,  call  1 800  GO 
LuiuS  1'  1998  loins  Development  Cotporabon.  an  IBM  company.  All  nghts  reserved,  lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  cc:Mail  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  For  details  concerning  trie  Year  2000  readiness  of  Lotus  products,  see  www.lotus.com/year2000 
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Dana  Mead's 


TENNECO'S  CEO  REVEALS  HIS  IT 
STRATEGY  FOR  HELPING  THE  ONCE- 
MIGHTY  CONGLOMERATE  SHAPE  UP 


Vhi  ain't  accuse  Dana  Mead  of  ducking  a 
tough  mission.  An  ex-West  Point  professor 
with  a  doctorate  from  MIT.  Mead  fought  as 
an  airborne  Ranger  in  Vietnam,  championed 
IT  before  Congress  for  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  and  headed  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

Mead,  62.  now  chairman  and  CEO  ofTen- 
neco  Inc.,  is  counting  heavily  on  informa¬ 
tion  technology  to  win  his  next  campaign. 

1 1  is  goal:  to  refocus  the  once-sprawling  man¬ 
ufacturing  giant  on  it"-  profitable  but  strug¬ 
gling  automotive  parts  and  packaging  units. 

Mead's  military  experience  taught  him  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  information.  So 
lor  the  past  four  years  under  Mead,  Tenneco 
has  unleashed  several  key  IT  initiatives 
aimed  at  cutting  material  and  operating 
costs  and  at  fueling  global  expansion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Europe. 

Among  recent  victories,'  worldwide  SAP 
\G  implementation,  centralization  of  IT  ser- 
\  ices  and  consolidation  of  ri  data  centers  in¬ 
to  one.  IT  has  also  played  important  roles  in 
overhauling  and  divesting  Tenneco's  ship¬ 
building.  agricultural  and  energy-equipment 
subsidiaries  and  in.  acquiring  more  than  two 
dozen  companies  worth  $3  billion. 

Observers  say  this  could  be  the  30-year-old 
Conglomerate's  last  chance  to  impress  Wall 
Street,  Main  s„iv  leiuivvo  wall  spin  off  its  au¬ 
tomotive  business  and  shutter  the  renneco 
l;i old itrg  company,  In  either  event,  insiders, 
say.  Mead  will  probably  retire. 

Industry  editor  Joseph  E.  Maglitta  spoke 
w  ith  Mead  recenth  at  company  headquarters 
in  Greenwich:  Gome. 


Dana  G.  Mead  4 
Chairman  and  CEO  4 
since  1994 

Former  executive  vice  4 
president,  International 
Paper  Inc.;  ex-professor 
at  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.Y. 


THE  COMPANY 


Tenneco  Inc.  4 
$7.2  billion  manufacturer  •« 
of  automotive 
parts,  packaging 
45,000  employees  worldwide  4 
Headguarters:  Greenwich,  Conn.  4 


THE  COMPANY'S  MISSION 

Reduce  $3.2  billion  in  debt  4 
Reduce  capital  spending  4 
by  $500  billion 
Double  revenue,  triple  4 
growth  by  2001 


Worldwide  SAP  rollout  4 
Centralized  11  data  x 

centers  into  one 

•  ;  '  •  -  - 

Just-in-ticne  manufacturing  4 

worldwide 

TT  Euro  conversion  4 
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lana  Mead's 

NEW  MISSION 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67 _ _ 


CW:  You've  set  very  aggressive  tar¬ 
gets:  reduce  $3.2  billion  in  debt,  double 
revenue  and  triple  growth  by  2001. 
What  role  will  IT  play?  Will  it  be  used  to 
cut  costs?  To  expand  markets? 

MEAD:  All  of  the  above.  To  hit  those 
goals,  we  have  to  do  it  both  with 
organic  growth  internally  and  by 
acquisition. 

One  of  the  first  areas  we’ve  been 
looking  at  when  we  do  due  diligence 
on  these  acquisitions  is  IT. 

For  instance,  you  look  at  an  [auto¬ 
motive]  aftermarket  company.  If  its 
systems  aren’t  pretty  modern,  pretty 
efficient,  you’re  looking  at  a  big  bill 
downstream. 


CW:  On  the  flip  side,  has  IT  in  busi¬ 
nesses  you’ve  spun  off  been  an  asset  or 
a  liability?  Has  anybody  said  that 
they’re  too  expensive? 

MEAD:  No.  In  areas  where  we’ve 
invested  a  fair  amount  in  technology 
we’ve  insisted  —  and  I  think  success¬ 
fully  —  that  we  get  paid  for  the  capa¬ 
bility  that  we  built  or  installed.  We’ve 
found  that  .  .  .  people  buying  these 
companies  are  paying  more  attention, 
too. 

CW:  What’s  the  strategy  for  making 
your  own  companies  ready  for  sale  in 
the  area  of  IT? 

MEAD:  We  don’t  do  anything  in 
design  or  hardware  that  would  prevent 
us  from  pulling  this  company  out  as  a 
stand-alone  company  and  capturing 
the  majority  of  the  capabilities  that  we 
install.  Our  systems  are  modular. 

ENTERPRISE 
RESOURCE  PLANNING 

CW:  What’s  your  goal  with  ERP? 

MEAD:  The  main  motivation  is  full 
integration  between  the  marketing, 
sales,  the  logistical  distribution  opera¬ 
tions,  the  manufacturing  operations 
and  the  suppliers. 

CW:  And  how  is  it  going? 

MEAD:  In  the  U.S.,  we’re  rolled  out. 


except  for  [three]  systems  in  specialty 
packaging  where  we’ve  done  some 
fairly  extensive  modifications.  One 
is  Customer-Linked  Manufacturing: 
market-driven  manufacturing  and 
scheduling.  We  think  it  will  enable  a 
huge  reduction  of  inventory  and  get¬ 
ting  the  supply  chain  shrunk  down. 

In  automotive,  we  have  two  similar 
systems  called  Impact  and  Target. 
They’re  modified  for  various  differ¬ 
ences  from  [the]  Packaging  [division] 
in  markets  and  manufacturing.  Those 
are  both  going  to  be  fully  installed  by 
the  middle  of  next  year.  And  we’ve 
done  the  other  in  the  paperboard 
packaging  business  and  headquarters. 


In  Europe,  we’re  probably  two- 
thirds  through.  We  haven’t  ...  in¬ 
stalled  in  places  like  China  and  India. 

CW:  How  big  a  motivator  was  the 
year  2000  problem? 

MEAD:  We  didn’t  start  out  in  1992- 
93  saying,  “We’re  putting  in  SAP 
because  of  Y2K.” 

YEAR  2000 
AND  THE  EURO 

CW:  At  this  stage,  how  concerned  are 
you  with  millennium  problems? 

M  EAD:  We  are  basically  an  industri¬ 
al  supplier  to  car  companies  or  a  con¬ 
sumer  supplier  to  large  distributors  or 
chains,  so  we  don’t  think  there’s  going 
to  be  much  of  a  problem.  The  big 
supplier  distributors  have  already 
addressed  most  of  this. 

But  we’re  being  realistic.  We  know 
there  are  going  to  be  some  glitches 
and  some  problems.  But  we  don’t 
think  there  will  be  anything  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  particularly  difficult. 

Europe  is  a  little  more  of  a  concern. 
Not  because  the  Europeans  aren’t  very 
sensitive.  But  their  plate  is  so  loaded 
up.  We’re  in  15  countries  in  Central 
Europe,  n  of  which  are  going  to  be  on 
the  euro. 

We’re  counting  on  the  SAP  installa¬ 


tion  taking  care  of  [year  2000]  for  us 
in  Europe.  It’s  just  going  to  be  a  jug¬ 
gling  act.  We  have  to  be  skillful 
enough  to  keep  [the  juggling  act]  from 
having  a  major  problem.  We’re  relying 
on  our  business  and  financial  IT 
people  to  do  that. 

Y2K  has  served  as  a  wake-up  for 
many  boards.  It  has  prompted  them 
to  look  quite  thoroughly  and  more 
deeply  into  IT.  We  actually  present  to 
our  board  [at]  every  board  meeting 
where  we  are  on  Y2K,  for  example. 

JUSTIFYING  IT 
SPENDING 

CW:  How  is  IT  helping  cost-cutting? 

M  EAD:  One  example  with  huge  po¬ 
tential  is  Customer-Linked  Manufac¬ 
turing.  It  can  save  on  manufacturing 
costs  dramatically  because  it  can 
reschedule  setup  times  and  such 
much  better,  based  on  what  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  pulling  out  of  the  plant,  rather 
than  the  plant  pushing  the  product 
into  the  market. 

We  opened  an  information  technol¬ 
ogy  operation  center  in  Chicago  about 
a  year  ago,  which  also  covers  our 
telecommunications  and  has  the  big 
worldwide  help  desk.  That  was  the 
culmination  of  a  plan  to  take  n  of 
these  computer  centers  and  consoli¬ 
date  into  one.  The  savings  were  quite 
significant.  Now  our  goal  is  to  take  out 
about  20%  of  [the  new  center’s]  first- 
year  costs. 

CW:  Are  you  that  tough  justifying  all 
IT  projects? 

MEAD:  Projects  we  know  will  im¬ 
prove  productivity,  customer  service, 
financial  control  or  management  of 
assets  are  going  to  get  a  huge  amount 
of  scrutiny. 

Every  time  I  have  a  business  review 
or  an  operations  review,  I  ask,  “How 
much  are  you  saving  right  now  be¬ 
cause  of  [this  system]?  What  is  the 
projection  next  year?”  I  have  to  make 
sure  those  numbers  actually  show  up 
somewhere  on  the  bottom  of  the 
profit-and-loss  statement. 

One  of  my  favorite  comments  about 
IT  projects  is  that  they’re  always  on 
time  and  always  under  budget  —  until 
they  begin.  I  was  talking  to  somebody 
. . .  about  [an]  estimate  on  an  IT  proj¬ 
ect.  It  was  only  a  10%  overrun.  I  said, 
“You  ought  to  be  happy,  because  usu¬ 
ally  we’re  40%  to  50%.”  It’s  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  do.  And  the  heavier 
demands  on  systems,  the  more  diffi¬ 


THE  YEAR  2000  PROBLEM  "HAS 
PROMPTED  [BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS] 
TO  LOOK  QUITE  THOROUGHLY  AND 
MORE  DEEPLY  INTO  IT." 


cult  it  is  to  predict  what  they’re  going 
to  cost  and  how  difficult  they’ll  be  to 
install. 

CW:  You  headed  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Manufacturers.  How  would 
you  characterize  CEO  feelings  about  IT 
spending? 

MEAD:  The  IT  function  is  going 
through  kind  of  a  perceptual  transi¬ 
tion.  At  one  time  it  was  just  a  bunch 
of  nuts-and-bolts  guys  sitting  there, 
highly  technical.  [Many  executives 
thought],  ‘Just  come  and  fix  this  thing’ 
or  ‘Just  get  it  put  in,  and  don’t  bother 
me  anymore.’  Now,  CEOs  and  senior 
managers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
a  good  information  officer  can  serve 
as  a  pretty  useful  adviser. 

LEARNING  FROM 
THE  MILITARY 

CW:  How  does  your  military  back¬ 
ground  color  how  you  think  about  IT? 

MEAD:  A  huge  amount  of  the  end 
result  of  any  military  operation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  proper  and  timely  use  of 
information,  or  intelligence. 

CW:  What  can  the  military  teach 
there? 

MEAD:  Information  and  intelli¬ 
gence  don’t  come  easily.  You  do  pa¬ 
trolling  raids,  technical  [intelligence] 
acquisition  with  radar,  satellites.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a  lot  of  man¬ 
agement  attention,  a  fair  amount  of 
money.  And  probably  most  important, 
it  takes  very  good  people,  even  at  the 
board  level. 

CW:  You  do  a  lot  of  speaking  about 
the  U.S.  leading  the  global  information 
economy.  What’s  the  biggest  threat? 

MEAD:  If  you  look  at  a  big  U.S. 
plant,  the  middle  60%  of  workers  can 
be  trained  to  deal  with  basic  IT 
requirements.  . . .  The  next  20%  can 
be  trained  for  relatively  sophisticated 
computer  and  control  processes  and 
systems.  The  bottom  20%  cannot 
learn  computer  functions.  So  only  a 
part  of  your  manufacturing  workforce 
can  deal  with  the  knowledge  economy. 

You’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay 
very  much  for  those  jobs.  We  need  a 
safety  net.  Unless  we  find  a  way  of 
dealing  . . .  with  this  group,  we’re 
inviting  a  lot  of  social  and  political 
unrest. 

I’m  not  saying  we’re  going  to  have 
people  in  the  streets  or  anything.  But 
it  can  create  some  serious  problems.  I 
think  it’s  something  we  have  to  deal 
with.  □ 
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Get  the  information  you  already  have  to  the  people  who  need  it.  The  information  is  there. 

After  all,  you've  invested  millions  creating  it.  The  problem  is,  how  do  you  deliver  it  to  all  the  diverse  users  in  your 
enterprise  when,  where  and  how  they  need  it?  Fortunately,  that's  a  problem  you  can  solve  with  SQRIBE  Enterprise” 
Information  for  your  people.  Control  for  you.  SQRIBE  Enterprise  is  a  Web-based  intelligent  reporting  solution  that  lets  the 
Web-enabled  enterprise  deliver  "live"  information  on  demand  to  everyone  who  needs  it.  At  the  heart  of  SQRIBE  Enterprise  is  the 
sqribe  Enterprise  ReportMart  Enterprise  Information  Portal."  It  gives  users  a  personalized  single  point  of  access  to  all  a 
company's  information  assets  via  their  Web  browser  and  a  familiar  search  engine  format.  And  it  gives 
IT  secure  centralized  control.  Proven  in  use  by  over  half  of  the  Fortune  500.  To  learn  more  about 
SQRIBE  Enterprise,  ReportMart  and  why  companies  like  Chevron,  Gap,  Inc.  and  Merrill  Lynch  turn  to 
SQRIBE  to  meet  their  toughest  everyday  reporting  demands,  call  us  at  1-800-505-4399  or  visit 

for  better  decision-making 

throughout  your  organization,  www.sqribe.com.  Well  show  you  an  information  delivery  solution  that  delivers  results. 


Browser*based  Viewing  Technologies 


Information  Delivery  Server 


Visual,  Development  Environment. 


Enterprise  Reporting  Server 


SQRIBE  Enterprise, 
a  complete  enterprise  reporting 
solution  with  intelligence, 
delivers  better  information 


SQRIBE 

TECHNOLOGIES 


THE  ENTERPRISE  REPORTING  COMPANY 

SQRIBE,  the  SQRIBE  logo,  SQRIBE  Enterprise,  The  Enterprise  Reporting  Company,  and  Enterprise  Information  Portal  are  trademarks  of  SQRIBE  Technologies,  Corp  ©1998  SQRIBE  Technologies.  Corp  All  rights  reserved 


“We’re  totally  devoted  to  making 
IT  and  business  professionals 
successful  at  every  rung  of 
the  ladder.  Those  people  are 
gods  to  us,  and  their  needs 
and  interests  are  ingrained  in 
the  fiber  of  every  person  who 
works  at  Computerworld.  We 
have  strict  separation  of  church 
and  state  here,  so  the  editors 
and  reporters  all  understand 
that  their  only  responsibility 
is  to  our  readers.  Which  is 
why  we  attract  the  best,  the 
brightest,  the  most  creative 
and  most  dedicated  staff  in  the 
business.  And  why  we  strive 
to  be  the  most  useful  source 
of  information  to  people  who 
are  betting  their  businesses 
on  information  technology.” 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  World’s  Technology  Newspaper 

Read  Paul  Gillin  in  Computerworld.  To 
subscribe,  call  us  at  1-800-343-6474, 
visit  www.computerwoi  id.com,  or  return 
the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound 
into  this  issue. 
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FOR  IT  MANAGERS 

JARGON  JUDGE 


CONFERENCES 


PROJECTWORLD  '98 
Dec.  7-11 

San  Jose  Convention  Center 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

With  more  emphasis  on  improving 
information  technology  project  man¬ 
agement,  this  conference,  with  more 
than  40  conference  sessions,  can  be 
of  immense  help  to  project  man¬ 
agers. 

The  six  tracks  cover  different  as¬ 
pects  of  management  and  leadership 
such  as  tool  sets  and  year  2000  “cri¬ 
sis  and  contingency  planning.” 

Cost:  $695  to  $1,895. 

Contact:  Imark  Communications, 
Natick,  Mass.,  (888)  827-6699. 

Fax:  (508)  647-0345. 
www.projectworld.com. 

MACWORLD  EXPO/San 

Francisco 

Jan.  4-8 

Moscone  Convention  Center 
San  Francisco 

The  big  annual  Mac  blowout  show. 
Macworld’s  producer,  Computerworld 
sister  company  IDG  Expo  Manage¬ 
ment  Co.,  promises  attendees  the 
newest  technologies  for  areas  such 
as  the  Internet,  application  develop¬ 


ment,  graphic  design,  education  and 
more. 

Cost:  $395  to  $995. 

Contact:  (800)  645-3976 
through  Dec.  30. 

Fax:  (781)  440-0359. 
www.macworldexpo.com. 

RSA  DATA  SECURITY 
CONFERENCE  &  EXPO 
Jan. 17-21 

San  Jose  Convention  Center 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Although  it’s  sponsored  by  a  security 
software  vendor,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  security  conferences 
of  the  year. 

Track  sessions  focus  on  the  latest 
research  on  cryptography  to  the  most 
current  implementations  of  enter¬ 
prise  security  and  secure  electronic 
commerce.  Sponsor  RSA  Data  Secu¬ 
rity  Inc.  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  makes 
platform-independent  crypto-security 
components,  encryption  engines  and 
development  tools. 

Cost:  $i  ,595- 

Contact  Intelecare  at  (888)  806-1545 

or  (513)  733-1308. 

Fax:  (513)  733-1302. 
www. rsa.com  /confgg. 


WEB  SITE 

CYBERCHEEZE 
www.cybercheeze.com 
/arc  hi  ves/humor/ 

Need  a  break?  CyberCheeze, 
sponsored  by  Yes  Interactive 
AS,  is  an  online  collection  of 
humor  with  a  heavy  techie 


for  those  who  like  to  take  on 
the  Goliaths  of  the  world  —  a 
site  strictly  devoted  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

For  instance,  here’s  an  entry 
from  the  “Computer”  humor 
page: 

YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  ADDICTED 
TO  THE  INTERNET  WHEN  . . . 

•  You  find  yourself  typing  “com” 
after  every  period  when  using  a 
word  processor.com. 

•  You  turn  off  your  modem  and 
get  this  awful  empty  feeling, 
like  you  just  pulled  the  plug  on 
a  loved  one. 

•  Your  wife  drapes  a  blond  wig 
over  your  monitor  to  remind  you 
of  what  she  looks  like. 

•  All  of  your  friends  have  an 
@  in  their  name. 


Doggone  bad 
choice  of  words 


Ask  most  people  what  “best 
of  breed”  means,  and  they’ll 
probably  ask  you  what  dog,  cat 
or  horse  show  you’re  talking  about. 


Unless,  of  course,  you  work  in  technology. 

In  which  case,  it’s  understood  that  you  mean 
“application.” 

But  you  both  might  not  actually  be  thinking 
the  same  kind  of  application,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  the  danger  of  jargon  in  the  first  place. 

I’d  planned  for  months  to  write  this  column 
and  was  called  to  action  by  lots  of  recent  — 
and  unprovoked  - —  mail  advocating  that  I  do 
so.  I  sharpened  my  pencil  and  whipped  out 
my  dictionary  of  acerbic  words,  ready  to  let 
best  of  breed  have  it. 

Then  I  realized  there  wasn’t  a  lot  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  what  it  meant. 

Most  readers  and  colleagues  thought  best  of  breed  meant, 
simply,  the  best.  Like  Lassie  might  win  best  of  breed  for 
collies  at  a  dog  show,  so  Software  A  might  be  considered 
the  best-of-breed  word  processor  or  spreadsheet  or  mail 
package. 

Now  the  problem  with  that  (besides  the  fact  that  it’s  not 
what  the  term  means  to  many  people)  is  that  it  leaves  the  con- 
ferrer  of  “best”  unidentified.  Best  according  to  whom  —  the 
marketplace?  Legend  or  conventional  wisdom?  Or,  God  for¬ 
bid,  the  vendor?  It  also  doesn’t  tell  you  best  for  .  . .  what? 

And  the  problem  with  that  is  it  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
“other”  definition  of  best  of  breed. 

That  original  term  referred  to  software  a  company  chose 
from  various  vendors  to  best  meet  its  needs,  rather  than  settle 
for  a  single-vendor  package  that  might  not.  So  the  best  mail 
program  was  the  one  that  had  the  functions  your  company 
wanted  and  nicely  served  your  number  of  users.  Ditto  for  the 
word  processor,  the  scheduler,  the  human  resources  package, 
the  utilities,  the  tools.  The  result:  You  had  the  best  of  every 
breed. 

Confusing  the  original  best  of  breed  with  its  truncated  con¬ 
temporary  cousin  won’t  kill  anybody,  but  using  the  term  could 
cause  some  workplace  confusion. 

So  say  “best”  for  what  and  according  to  whom.  Or  explain 
that  your  system  represents  what  someone  considered  was  the 
best  of  all  worlds,  with  pieces  culled  from  the  vendor  land¬ 
scape. 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  say  best  of  breed.  Based  on  the  mail 
I’ve  received,  it’s  likely  you’ll  offend  dog  lovers  and  nonlovers 
alike. 


presence. 

Categories  cover  general 
computer-related  humor,  pro¬ 
gramming,  the  Internet  and  — 


•  You  can’t  call  your  mother  — 
she  doesn't  have  a  modem. 

•  Your  phone  bill  comes  to  your 
doorstep  in  a  box. 


Does  any  high-tech  jargon  leave  you  steamed?  Or  smiling?  Tell 
Anne  McCrory,  former  Computerworld  copy  desk  chiej  and  now 
assistant  sections  editor.  Her  E-mail  address  is  anne_mccrory@ 
cw.com. 
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icrosoft’s  dominance  in  operating  systems 
represents  a  new  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  our  information-based  society. 


(  PAUL  A.  STRASSMANn) 


MICROSOFT: 
A  U.S. 
SECURITY 
THREAT 


The  government  is  trying  hard  to 
contain  the  expanding  power  of 
Microsoft  by  antitrust  litigation  that 
would  prove  present  harm  to  con¬ 
sumers.  That’s  insufficient.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  should  address  the 
risks  from  information  warfare 
attacks  on  a  largely  homogeneous 
systems  management  environment. 
Inevitably,  infoterrorists  and  crimi¬ 
nals  will  take  advantage  of  flaws  in 
the  gigantic  Microsoft  operating  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  on  their  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  the  engines  for  running  most  of 
our  information  infrastructure. 

MICROSOFT'S  CREEPING 
AMBITIONS 

Microsoft’s  controlling  position  in 
software  packages  —  the  basis  on 
which  most  computer  networks  and 
software  applications  exist  —  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  rise  of  its  profits 
relative  to  the  total  profits  of  all  pub¬ 
licly  traded  software  firms.  That 
advantage  has  widened  steadily  from 
23.7%  in  1987  to  55.6%  in  1997  and 
is  likely  to  climb  to  well  over  60%  as 
Microsoft’s  profit  gains  keep  acceler¬ 
ating.  That  trend  is  ominous  because 
a  company’s  profit  relative  to  all  its 
competitors  is  the  best  measure  of  its 
proliferative  power  and  the  competi¬ 
tors’  precariousness. 

Yet  it’s  the  future  prospects  of  a 
Microsoft-dominated  world  that  wor¬ 
ry  me  most. 

Bill  Gates’  September  memoran¬ 
dum  to  Microsoft  managers  outlin¬ 
ing  the  directions  for  his  company 
heightened  my  apprehensions. 

Gates  talks  about  how,  in  the 
future,  companies  will  store  their 
data  and  applications  on  “mega¬ 
servers”  controlled  by  Microsoft  soft¬ 
ware.  Companies  and  users  would 
dial  up  their  Microsoft  accounts  to 
obtain  the  required  software  and 
download  information  they  need 
from  servers  managed  by  a  Microsoft 
operating  system. 

To  further  those  ends,  Microsoft 
assembled  a  Web  Essentials  team  to 


explore  what  central  services  could  be 
used  daily  via  a  Microsoft  portal  site. 
In  that  way,  the  megaserver  would 
offer  a  unifying  "single  storage 
engine.”  Applications  would  keep 
information  directly  in  a  central  store 
instead  of  their  own  files. 

Thus,  Microsoft  now  sets  its  sights 
not  only  on  the  control  of  local  com¬ 
puting,  but  also  on  the  sources  from 
which  all  program  code  and  data 
originate. 

(Although  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  memo,  its  contents  were 
paraphrased  in  detail  to  Computer- 
world  by  a  Microsoft  public  relations 
representative.) 

THE  DANGERS  OF  DOMINATION 

Upgrading  Microsoft  software  has 
been  a  logical  choice  for  customers 
who  wished  to  keep  up  with  changes 
in  technology.  But  the  risks  of  an 
integrated  family  of  operating  sys¬ 
tems  running  all  U.S.  computers  — 
a  declared  Microsoft  objective  — 
make  selecting  a  Microsoft  platform 
more  than  a  purely  technical  choice. 
An  all-encompassing  operating  sys¬ 
tem  bares  itself  to  hostile  exploitation 
of  paralyzing  security  flaws.  The 
presence  of  a  fatal  defect  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  as  the  complexity  of  Microsoft 
systems  expands  to  bizarre  propor¬ 
tions  with  each  new  release.  It’s  the 
search  for  such  a  fault  that  occupies 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  brightest 
computer  experts.  Finding  a  crack 
through  which  one  could  induce 
mayhem  with  only  a  few  keystrokes 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  mon¬ 
ey,  especially  when  supporting  an  act 
of  terrorism. 

It’s  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  ubiquitous  presence  of  Microsoft 
operating  systems  —  supported  by  a 
software-updating  network  —  reach¬ 
es  a  state  of  interconnectivity  that 
makes  a  universal  systems  crash  fea¬ 
sible.  All  that  will  be  required  is  in¬ 
ducement  of  a  widespread  informa¬ 
tion  infrastructure  collapse  through  a 
deliberately  executed  and  preplanned 


act  of  information  warfare. 

No  agricultural  expert  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  only  one  crop,  using  the 
identical  seed  strain,  be  planted  in 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
“Monocultures,”  as  biologists  call 
them,  are  just  too  vulnerable  to  pests, 
disease  and  an  unprecedented  com¬ 
bination  of  ecological  conditions.  The 
Irish  potato  famine,  for  example,  was 
caused  by  reliance  on  a  single  strain 
of  potato. 

The  risk  from  a  software  mono¬ 
culture  has  increased  because  of  the 
shift:  from  custom-made  software  to 
packaged  applications  residing  on  an 
integrated  family  of  Microsoft  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  As  a  result,  the  risks 
from  planned  subversion  of  a  soft¬ 
ware  monoculture  now  overwhelm 
the  benefits  of  Microsoft’s  operating 
systems  dominance.  What’s  at  stake 
for  society  is  not  Microsoft  profit  but 
the  enormous  risk  to  the  economic 
viability  of  all  computer-dependent 
enterprises. 

The  dispute  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  with  Microsoft  shouldn’t 
be  judged  only  by  antitrust  regula¬ 
tions.  It  should  be  influenced  by  the 
unprecedented  security  risks  to  our 
information-based  civilization.  The 
safety  of  our  society,  not  just  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Sun,  Apple  or  Netscape,  is 
at  stake.  The  Microsoft  defense  that 
the  company  was  only  maximizing 
profits  using  common  competitive 
methods  is  unsupportable.  Business 
practices  that  may  be  tolerable  for  a 
small  competitor  are  perilous  when 
scaled  up  to  security-threatening  pro¬ 
portions  on  a  national  scale.  □ 

Strassmann  (paul@strassmann.com) 
lectures  on  information  terrorism  at 
the  National  Defense  University  at 
Fort  McNair  in  Washington.  He 
doesn’t  believe  that  more  government 
inspectors  can  reduce  software  risks. 
Instead,  purchasers  of  information 
technologies  should  demand  insurance- 
backed  warranties  against  systems 
vulnerabilities. 


CIOS  TEMPTED  BY  CONSULTING  WORK 


Lured  by  the  promise  of  fatter 
paychecks,  most  CIOs  polled 
would  consider  consulting 
work  if  they  lost  their  jobs,  a 
new  survey  indicates. 

RHI  Consulting  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  which  provides 
firms  with  information  tech¬ 
nology  professionals  for  proj¬ 
ects,  hired  an  independent  re¬ 


search  company  to  survey 
companies  with  at  least  100 
employees.  Of  the  1,550  CIOs 
who  responded,  79%  indicat¬ 
ed  that  they  would  either  be 
“very  likely”  or  “somewhat 
likely”  to  become  consultants 
if  they  got  the  right  offers. 

And,  according  to  RHI, 
76%  of  the  respondents  said 


consultants  made  more  mon¬ 
ey  than  CIOs.  Fifteen  percent 
said  they  believe  there  was  no 
difference  in  pay. 

The  survey,  conducted  in 
June,  has  a  3%  margin  of  error. 

Greg  Scileppi,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  RHI,  says  he  can  see 
the  allure  of  IT  consulting. 

“Project-focused  technology 
consultants  who  can  assist 
with  mission-critical  IT  initia¬ 


tives  ...  are  in  unprecedented 
demand  at  companies,”  he 
says.  “Consulting  firms  en¬ 
able  senior  managers  to  focus 
on  their  strengths,  such  as 
networking,  applications  de¬ 
velopment  or  IT  manage¬ 
ment,  and  to  leave  behind  the 
marketing  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  burdens  associated 
with  working  independently.” 

—  Tom  Diederich 


©1998  Unisys  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


Sometimes  the  only  things  we  catch  are  great  ideas.  Like 
making  Microsoft®  SQL  Server”  7.0  work  for  the  enterprise. 


Introducing  the  biggest  database  ever  to  run  on  SQL  Server  7.0.  More  than  two  terabytes  of  data  mining 
information,  it's  the  heart  of  our  Customer  Behavior  and  Profitability  application.  It  helps  banks  know  which 
customers  are  buying  which  products.  Developed  on  Unisys  enterprise-class  servers,  it  uses  our  know-how  in 
running  big  databases  to  help  banks  capitalize  on  the  power  of  SQL  Server  7.0  and  Windows  NT.  Which, 
in  turn,  helps  them  land  more  of  their  customers'  assets.  To  find  out  what  data  mining  on  an  enterprise 
scale  could  mean  for  your  company,  stop  by  our  Web  site.  And  catch  a  free  demo.  www.unisys.com/SQL7 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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Words  have  the  power  to  unite,  to  define,  to  set  ■1 
a  course.  And  when  words  appear  between  the  Wpjf 

•** 

covers  of  IDG  publications,  they  have  an  even  IK 
greater  power:  they  influence  the  most  critical  ll 
economic  force  in  the  world  today  —  the  technology  % 
buyers  driving  the  information  age.  1| 

IDG  is  the  only  publisher  with  the  breadth  of 
trusted  resources  to  reach  the  full  spectrum  of  IT 

ions  like  CIO,  Computerworld, 


buyers.  With  IDG  publicati 
Info  World,  Network  World  and  PC  World  (and  290  others  ^  I 

in  75  countries),  you  have  the  highly  targeted,  relevant  editorial 
that  buyers  turn  to  first.  'lK: 

IDG  also  provides  opinion,  insight  and  inspiration  through  more 
than  200  Web  sites,  their  leading  research  company  —  IDC,  best-selling 
book  titles  and  numerous  worldwide  industry  events.  All  of  which  makes  IDG  the  most 
trusted  source  for  technology  information  anywhere  in  the  world. 


WWW.idg.COm  international  data  group 


WE  HAVE  A  LITTLE  OF 
EVERYTHING  and  some 
thing  for  everybody:  the 
professional  in  you,  the 
geek  in  you  and  the  kid 
in  you.  It’s  cool  stuff.  . . 
and  not-so-cool  stuff 


Cool  stuff 


SO,  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE  PLAYING 
GAMES  OR  WRESTLING  WITH  SQL? 


Photography  by  Tim  Grey 


Would  you  rather  be  watching  a  DVD  movie  on  a  big  plasma  display 
screen,  reading  a  newfangled  electronic  book  or  swapping  out  disk 
drives?  We  know  that  database  development  tools,  Web  servers  and 
storage  management  can  be  dry,  dull  —  and  necessary.  But  are  they 
fun?  Nah.  Check  out  the  40  or  so  cool  gadgets,  games  and  thingama- 
gizmos  that  we  brought  into  our  offices  to  play  with.  (Hey,  we  want 
to  have  fun,  too!)  Some  of  our  favorites:  The 
latest  in  Global  Positioning  System  technol¬ 
ogy,  a  digital  video  disc  player  and  new  dis¬ 
plays,  an  affordable  digital  camera  and  the 
latest  games,  including  this  year’s  hot  new 
title,  Trespasser. 

Oh,  what  fun!  page  76 
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Out  of  the  dozens  of  digital  cameras  ranging  from 
$250  to  less  than  $i,ooo,  the  Olympus  D-600L  and 
Kodak’s  DC2io  Plus  shape  up  as  this  year’s  hot  sell¬ 
ers,  according  to  our  informal  poll  of  a  half-dozen 
major  camera  stores.  We  also  reviewed  Canon’s  Vis- 
tura  Camcorder,  which  Canon  says  has  the  longest 
zoom  lens  of  any  digital  video  camcorder  —  up  to 
eight  times  zoom  maximum.  The  Olympus  was  hard 
to  use.  The  resolution  and  color  were  sharp  and 
bright  only  when  set  at  the  highest  resolution.  The 
cheaper  Kodak’s  images  were  bright  and  clear,  the 
colors  were  true,  and  it  was  a  snap  to  figure  out.  The 
digital  camcorder  also  was  easy  to  use. 

—  Cathy  Gagne  and  Laura  Hunt 
•♦D-600L  by  Olympus  America  Inc. 
(www.olympus.com) 

$899 

-♦DC210  Plus  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
(www.kodak.com) 

$599 

-♦Vistura  DV  Camcorder  by  Canon  USA  Inc. 
(www.canondv.com) 

$1,799 


4“  At  the  tone  .  .  . 

Mitsubishi’s  Mobile  Access  100  digital  cellular  phone 
doubles  as  a  fax/data  modem,  letting  users  send  and 
receive  E-mail  from  laptops  and  browse  intranets  or 
the  Internet  via  Unwired  Planet’s  Browser  2.0.  It  also 
includes  two-way  paging,  a  data  port  and  Cellular  Dig 
tal  Packet  Data  radio  modem.  Microsoft  Corp.  recentl 
released  a  $199.95,  900-MHz  PC  Cordless  Phone  Sys 
tern,  which  is  a  combination  voice-activated  cordless 
phone  and  fully  featured  phone-mail  system  (www. 
microsoft.com).  —  Joe  Maglitta  and  Tom  Lamoureux 
-♦Mobile  Access  100  by  Mitsubishi  Wireless  Commn 
nications  Inc.  (www.mobileaccessphone.com) 


Oh,  craps!  + 

Slots,  tables,  actual  sounds,  Frank,  Dean  and  Sammy 
—  Hoyle  Casino  has  everything  for  a  risk-free  Vegas 
fix.  And  if  you’re  tired  of  just  playing  the  slots  in  real 
casinos  and  want  to  learn  how  to  lose  some  real 
money,  tutorials  on  games  such  as  craps  and  Pai 
Cow  poker  will  have  you  bellying  up  to  the  tables  on 
your  next  Vegas  trip.  Hasbro,  meanwhile,  offers  com¬ 
puter  board  games  such  as  Monopoly,  Jeopardy  and 
Scrabble  at  about  $25  each,  and  The  Learning  Co. 
has  Lego  Island  for  $24.95  a*id  Chessmaster  6000 
for  $39.95.  —  Kevin  Burden 
■*  Hoyle  Casino  by  Sierra  On-Line  Inc. 
(www.sierra.com) 

$29.95 


4-  Electra-dex 

CardScan  Executive  lets  you  pop  cards  into  a  6-in.-wi< 
scanner,  which  then  enters  that  data  into  an  electron! 
card  file.  That  isn’t  new,  but  this  is:  CardScan  Executh 
places  new  emphasis  on  sharing  the  card  data  with 
other  applications  and  gaining  access  from  mobile 
computers.  —  James  Connolly 
-♦CardScan  Executive  by  Corex  Technologies  Corp. 
(www.cardscan.com) 

$299 


IQue  es  eso?  (what's  this?)  4 

Travel  alert:  Before  you  take  a  trip  to  Madrid  or 
Tokyo,  why  not  tutor  yourself  with  multilanguage 
software?  I  checked  out  two  language  packages  to 
see  just  how  helpful  they  were.  Berlitz  Passport  to  31 
Languages  was  far  more  useful  and  navigable  than 
IMSI’s  Easy  Language:  25  World  Languages.  In  Pass¬ 
port,  I  was  able  to  repeat  dictated  words  and  phrases 
and  then  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  tourist  to  native. 

The  packages  are  for  learning  at  the  tourist  level. 

—  Cathy  Gagne 

■♦Berlitz  Passport  to  31  Languages 

by  The  Learning  Co.  (www.learningco.com) 

$29.95 

-♦Easy  Language:  25  World  Languages 

by  IMSI  (www.imsisoft.com) 

$39.95 


Let  me  ink  about  it  + 

Rocket  Ebook  is  a  great  first  step  into  the  world  of  elec¬ 
tronic  books.  It  carries  the  equivalent  of  10  novels  in  a 
paperback-size,  22-ounce  product.  But  after  looking  at  a 
computer  screen  all  day,  we  didn’t  enjoy  reading  fiction 
on  the  Ebook  at  night.  We  also  checked  out  Audible’s 
MobilePlayer.  The  3.5-ounce  device  holds  up  to  two  hours 
of  digitized  audio  that  you  download  from  Audible's  Web 
site.  The  downloads  were  fast,  but  the  audio  was  tinny 
and  hollow.  —  Amy  Malloy  and  Paul  Gillin 
-♦Rocket  Ebook  by  NuvoMedia  Inc. 

(www.nuvomedia.com) ;  (www.levenger.com  to  purchase) 
$499 

■♦Audible  MobilePlayer  by  Audible  Inc. 

(www.audible.com)  $199 

E-mail  on  the  go  -4 

JVC  revives  the  ancient  audio  coupler  for  a  single¬ 
purpose  device  that  lets  you  get  E-mail  on  the  go,  with  no 
laptop  involved.  Forward  your  mail  to  PocketMail.com, 
then  retrieve  it  and  send  replies  using  an  800  number. 
Downloads  are  fast,  but  forget  long  messages  or  attach¬ 
ments  —  4,000  characters  (just  under  two  computer 
screens)  is  the  limit.  —  Kevin  Fogarty 
-♦JVC  HC-E100  Portable  E-mail  Device  (for  PocketMail) 
by  JVC  Company  of  America  (www.jvc.com) 

$129,  plus  a  monthly  service  charge  of  $9.95 


Would  I  lie  to  you?  f 

The  Sharper  Image  calls  it  a  “sculpture,"  but  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  you  determine  whether  you’re  being 
deceived.  The  circuitry  detects  frequency  modula¬ 
tions  in  the  human  voice  caused  by  stress.  Green 
lights  indicate  low  stress;  red  lights  show  high 
stress,  which  can  translate  into  “LIE!”  The  company 
warns  that  no  lie-detection  devices  are  foolproof,  but 
the  Truth.Seeker  is  fun  anyway.  Use  it  on  your 
spouse,  your  kid  or  your  favorite  TV  newscaster. 
Sharper  Image  also  offers  a  Truth.Quest  phone  and  a 
Truth.Seeker  with  a  phone  jack,  if  you’re  feeling 
Linda  Tripp-y.  —  Laura  Hunt 
♦Truth.Seeker  by  The  Sharper  Image 
(www.sharperimage.com ) 

$149 


Talk  this  way  -4 

Dragon  Systems'  NaturallySpeaking  Mobile  wireless 
speech  transcription  device  looks  like  a  shaver.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  transcribes  like  one,  too.  The  handheld 
unit  is  light,  user-friendly  and  easily  plugs  into  a  seri¬ 
al  port.  But  the  system  got  only  about  half  my  words 
right.  To  be  fair,  with  more  training,  the  system 
might  do  better.  —  Robert  L.  Scheier 

♦  NaturallySpeaking  Mobile  by  Dragon  Systems  Inc. 
(www.dragonsystems.com ) 

$249 

Pager  craze 

The  BeepwearPro  isn’t  fashionable,  but  it’s  the  ulti¬ 
mate  accessory  for  the  serious  tech-head.  The  device 
takes  a  standard  digital  wristwatch  and  builds  in  a 
scrolling-text  alphanumeric  pager  and  a  150-number 
phone  book.  It  uses  Skytel’s  national  paging  network, 
which  can  easily  add  $20  per  month  to  the  cost.  You 
also  can  get  news  and  other  information  beamed  to 
your  wrist.  —  Paul  Cillin 

♦  Beepwear  Pro  by  Timex  Inc.  and  Motorola  Inc. 
(www.beepwear.com ) 

$159 
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In  the  hag  + 

Computer  luggage  is  now  designed  to  address  an 
individual’s  needs  —  how  he  works,  plays  and  trav¬ 
els.  For  example,  there’s  a  TripleTreks  bag  that’s  a 
combination  computer  case  and  gym  bag  for  the 
fitness  nut.  Other  computer  luggage  may  double  as 
an  overnight  bag  or  might  be  designed  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  office  supplies  or  files.  At  the  high  end,  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  several  hundred  dollars  for  air-protected 
bags  or  shiny,  secure  aluminum  attache-style  cases. 

— James  Connolly 

♦TripleTreks  by  Kensington  Technology  Group 
(www.kensington.com) 

$69.99  t0  $99-99 


4“  Home  suite  home 

If  you  have  a  dream  house  in  the  works,  a  living 
room  that  needs  rehab  or  a  leaky  faucet,  your  PC 
can  guide  the  way.  Drag  and  drop  windows  and  fur¬ 
niture  on  a  floor  plan,  or  get  a  walk-through  on 
home  repairs  using  some  of  the  many  home  im¬ 
provement-oriented  applications  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  tried  IMSI’s  FloorPlan  3D  and  Sierra  Home’s 
CompleteHome,  and  I  liked  what  I  saw.  Complete- 
Home  is  easier  to  use  and  is  aimed  at  the  redecora¬ 
tor/repair  person.  The  I  MSI  package  offers  more  for 
homeowners  doing  a  foundation-up  design  and 
landscaping.  To  make  the  most  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  IMSI  program,  you  need  a  decent  understanding 
of  construction  terms  and  basics. 

— James  Connolly 

♦CompleteHome  2.0  by  Sierra  Home 
(www.sierra.com) 

$49.95 

♦Floor  Plan  3D  Design  Suite  by  IMSI 

(www.imsisoft.com) 

$49.95 

4-  No  lost  horizons 

Yes,  you  can  get  there  from  here,  if  you  use  one  of 
the  various  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  and 
map  products  that  are  available.  With  Street  Atlas, 
you  can  find  and  map  addresses  and  area  codes. 

You  also  can  plot  travel  between  two  points.  It  can 
take  a  few  minutes  to  get  started,  but  the  program 
has  loads  of  features  and  even  shows  which  radio 
stations  you  can  receive  along  the  highways.  You 
also  can  connect  the  GPS  receiver  to  your  laptop 
and  see  exactly  where  you  are  along  the  way.  The 
Magellan  GSC  100  Global  Communicator  goes  a 
step  further.  It  lets  you  tell  someone  else  exactly 
where  you  are,  anywhere  in  the  world,  by  sending 
them  an  E-mail. 

—  Stewart  Deck  and  Tom  Lamoureux 

♦  Street  Atlas  USA  6.0  (with  GPS  Receiver) 
by  Delorme  (www.delorme.com) 

$199.95 

♦  Magellan  GSC  100  Global  Communicator 
by  Magellan  Corp.  (www.magellangps.com) 

$999  '  Oh,  what  fun!  page  79 
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Oz  TURNS  MIND  NUMBING  COMPLEXITY  INTD  A 
COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE.  ISN’T  THAT  THE  OBJECT? 


It’s  really  a  no-brainer.  When  your  data  support  needs  are  too  complex  for  a  RDBMS,  you  need  an  ODBMS. 
Something  that  will  simplify  your  life. 

That’s  where  02  comes  in.  02  models  data  directly,  without  setting  limits  that  complicate  your  applications. 
It  lets  you  streamline  development  of  workflow,  spatial,  PDM  and  other  complex  applications.  And  02  eliminates  wasted  time 
wrestling  with  an  underpowered  database,  so  you  can  focus  your  attention  on  out-thinking  the  competition. 

Making  the  complex  more  manageable  is  what  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued 
partners,  does  best.  For  more  examples,  visit  www.ardentsoftware.com  or  call  1-800-966-9875. 


Atvfervf" 

THE  ART  OF  DATA  MANAGEMENT 


Ardent  Software,  Inc.  50  Washington  Street,  Westboro,  MA  01581-1021. 
Copyright©  1998  Ardent  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DVDs  in  the  rough  + 

There’s  something  slick  about  the  idea  of  melding 
the  interactivity  of  PC  applications  with  a  couple  of 
hours’  worth  of  video.  A  DVD  drive  and  disc  look 
and  act  like  CD-ROM  units,  except  they  hold  up  to  25 
times  the  data.  DVD  is  showing  up  in  a  handful  of 
PCs  —  mine  was  a  Gateway  Solo  2100  notebook  — 
and  it  lets  you  do  neat  things  like  learn  how  to  ski,  to 
cook,  to  repair  your  house  or  to  muck  with  your  sys¬ 
tem  files  just  to  get  the  darn  program  to  work.  Oops, 
that’s  the  flaw  in  DVD.  The  concept  is  great,  but  the 
programs  are  immature,  requiring  the  type  of  system 
tweaking  that  CD-ROMs  needed  in  their  early  going. 

I  tried  titles  such  as  M2K’s  Warren  Miller’s  Ski  World 
and  the  Ultimate  DVD  Cookbook.  The  applications 
look  useful,  but  getting  the  video  to  work  usually  re¬ 
quired  work.  Great  potential,  but  not  for  the  casual 
user.  —  James  Connolly 
■♦DVD  titles  by  Multimedia  2000  Inc. 
(www.m-2k.c0m) 

$45  to  $100 
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Divine  DVD  ^1 

Fast-forwarding  your  VCR  to  the  beginning  of  a 
movie  is  a  stab  in  the  dark.  But  with  digital  video 
disc  (DVD)  players,  you  get  a  menu  to  guide  you  to 
where  you  want  to  go.  Click  down  once  to  see  the 
opening  credits  or  click  on  to  your  favorite  scene 
(DVDs  segment  the  movies).  I  hooked  up  Toshiba’s 
SD3108  DVD  to  my  fairly  old  color  TV  and  was 
astounded  at  the  sharpness  and  brilliance  of  color. 
The  only  drawback:  Rentals  are  hard  to  come  by. 
DVD  players  range  in  price  from  roughly  $350  to 
$1,000.  —  Cathy  Cagne 

♦  SD3108  DVD  Video  Player  by  Toshiba  America 
Consumer  Products  Inc.  (www.toshiba.com/tacp) 
$699.95 

Scan  it  all 

This  handy,  dandy  scanner  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Walkman  and  could  be  just  the  thing  for  anyone  who 
deals  with  a  lot  of  paper  documents.  It’s  a  pretty 
straightforward  handheld  scanner  that  a  user  simply 
swipes  over  a  document  as  if  lightly  ironing.  It  can 
capture  up  to  50  letter-size  pages  in  black  and  white 
and  then  either  send  them  to  a  handheld  computing 
device  (via  an  infrared  port)  or  to  a  PC  (via  cabling). 

It  weighs  around  12  ounces.  —  Stewart  Deck 
♦Capshare  910  by  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
(www.hp.com) 

$699 


Secrets  of  the  Stars  f 

If  you  know  Star  Wars  so  well  that  you  recognize 
U-3P0  as  an  Imperial  spy,  then  Star  Wars:  Behind  the 
Magic  might  not  be  for  you.  But  for  the  98%  who 
didn’t  know,  this  amazing  compact  disc  is  a  Star 
Wars  lover’s  dream.  There  are  tons  of  trivia,  charac¬ 
ter  profiles,  behind-the-scenes  data,  lost  scenes  and 
a  preview  of  the  1999  prequel.  —  Keith  Shaw 
-►Star  Wars:  Behind  the  Magic  by  Lucas  Arts 
Entertainment  Co.  (www.lucasarts.com) 

$29.95 


Pssst  ...  got  $22,000?  f 

Skinny  TVs?  Yup.  Plasma  display  technology  is  hit¬ 
ting  the  consumer  scene.  Well,  for  now,  the  wealthy 
consumer  scene:  Screens  range  from  $10,000  to 
$22,000.  The  screens  are  about  4  to  6  in.  deep,  can 
hang  on  your  wall  and  offer  screen  widths  from  40 
to  50  in.  We  reviewed  a  42-in.  screen  from  Fujitsu 
and  a  50-in.  screen  from  Pioneer.  We  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sharp  resolution  and  rich  colors.  But 
if  you’re  closer  than,  say,  12  feet,  the  screen  is 
grainy. 

— Cathy  Cagne,  Jim  Connolly  and  Kevin  Burden 
♦Plasmavision  42  by  Fujitsu  General  America  Inc. 
(www.plasmavision.com) 

$10,999 

♦  PDP-V501X  by  Pioneer  New  Media  Technologies 
(www.pioneerusa.com  ) 

$22,000 


Surf  'n'  veg 

WebTV  Plus  Special  Edition,  which  comes  as  a 
plain  black  box,  is  relatively  easy  to  set  up  (about 
as  difficult  as  hooking  up  your  cable  and  VCR  to 
your  TV)  and  has  enough  features  for  E-mail,  sim¬ 
ple  searching  and  surfing  popular  Web  sites. 
WebTV  also  includes  TV  features  such  as  program 
reminders  and  local  listings.  —  Keith  Shaw 
♦WebTV  Plus  by  WebTV  Networks  Inc. 
(www.webtv.com ) 

$199  for  box;  $24.95  f°r  monthly  service 


Ruggedly  handsome 

At  last,  a  notebook  computer  for  mobile  profession¬ 
als  that’s  handsome  and  rugged  enough  that  it 
comes  without  a  carrying  bag.  Its  sleek  magnesium 
alloy  cabinet  armors  this  266-MHz  Pentium  II 
against  the  rashes  of  the  road,  and  its  bolted-on 
handle  makes  it  truly  totable.  Its  hard  drive  is  en¬ 
cased  in  a  shock-resistant  polymer  gel;  and  I’m  told 
its  keyboard  can  withstand  a  spill  or  two  — 
although  I  don’t  have  the  guts  to  try  it. 

—  Kevin  Burden 

♦Toughbook  71  by  Panasonic  Personal  Computer 
Co.  (www.panasonic.com/toughbook ) 
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Pity  the  well-thinking  parents  who  paid  $1,500  for  a 
traditional  bound  encyclopedia  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Contrast  those  nearly  useless  paper 
volumes  with  CD-ROM  applications  that  cost  less 
than  $ioo  and  can  reflect  events  that  happened  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Compared  with  CD-ROM  encyclope¬ 
dias  of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  1998-99  versions 
feature  cleaner  interfaces  and  sharper  multimedia  of¬ 
ferings.  A  reviewer  who  worked  with  the  speech- 
controlled  version  of  World  Book  found  the  voice 
stuff  to  be  frivolous. 

— James  Connolly  and  Cathy  Cagne 
♦  Encarta  Reference  Suite  by  Microsoft  Corp. 
(www.microsoji.com ) 

$99  (less  $30  rebate) 

->1998  WorldBook  (Deluxe  Speech  Edition) 
by  World  Book  Inc. 

(www.worldbook.com) 

$69.95  f°r  newly  released  ’99  edition 
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4r  It  does  not  compute  .  .  .  to  some 

A  Lego  robot!  Cool?  We  asked  two  brothers,  ages  13 
and  n,  to  try  it  out.  They  built  a  pretty  neat  struc¬ 
ture  but  had  trouble  programming  it  because  of  in¬ 
compatibilities  with  their  home  computers.  When 
we  later  tried  it  with  our  more  robust  systems  at 
work,  we  were  able  to  get  it  going  but  decided  it’s 
more  suitable  for  hobbyists  with  strong  engineering 
abilities. 

—  Initial  review  by  Jeremy  and  Timothy  Weldon 

■♦Lego  Mindstorms  Robotics  Invention  System 
by  Lego  Co.  (www.legomindstorms.com) 

$200 


Hey,  batter,  batter 

Watch  the  ball!  The  little  black  box  on  this  baseball 
helmet  is  supposed  to  help  teach  proper  hitting  me¬ 
chanics  by  making  the  batter  keep  his  head  down 
through  a  combination  of  gyroscopes  and  complex 
circuitry.  Take  a  proper  swing,  and  the  helmet  happi¬ 
ly  plays  “Charge”  —  a  bad  swing  gets  a  rude  buzz. 

It  takes  a  while  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations  seem  odd  at  times,  but  maybe  it’s  just 
us.  —  Stewart  Deck 
•♦Headrite  Batting  Trainer 
by  Creative  Sports  Technologies  Inc. 
(www.Headrite.com) 

$225 


Dead  clever 

Playing  the  role  of  a  dead  person  is  the  easy  part  of 
Grim  Fandango.  The  hard  part  is  trying  to  solve  a 
mystery  in  this  3-D  adventure  from  LucasArts.  Based 
on  Mexican,  Mayan  and  Aztec  mythology,  with  some 
hard-boiled  film  noir  thrown  in,  this  game  will  have 
you  laughing  along  with  the  other  corpses  as  you  try 
to  reach  “heaven.”  —  Keith  Shaw 
•♦Grim  Fandango  by  LucasArts  Entertainment 
('ivuw.lucflsflrts.com) 

$39.95 


Stayin'  alive  + 

Your  objective  couldn’t  be  more  straightforward: 
Don’t  get  eaten.  But  when  you’re  marooned  with 
rogue  dinosaurs  on  the  tropical  “Site  B”  island,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Lost  World  expedition,  staying 
alive  isn’t  so  easy.  Everything  in  the  Trespasser  envi¬ 
ronment  reacts  according  to  the  laws  of  physics, 
which  is  what  makes  this  game  so  much  fun.  The 
catch  for  this  sophistication  is  a  minimum  system  of 
a  266-MHz  Pentium  II  with  64M  bytes  of  RAM  or 
better.  —  Kevin  Burden 
■♦Trespasser  by  DreamWorks  Interactive 
( ivuw.dreamworksgflmes.com ) 

$49.95 


Car,  Mom? 

Just  how  fast  are  the  kids  taking  those  corners? 
CarMon  (for  car  monitor)  records  peak  accelera¬ 
tion  events  for  later  plotting  on  a  PC.  The  targeted 
audience  is  parents  of  teen-age  drivers  and  vehicle 
fleet  managers  who  want  to  know  how  their  opera¬ 
tors  are  driving.  The  box  is  simple  to  connect  to  a 
standard  PC  serial  port,  to  read  out  data  and  to  re¬ 
set  for  a  new  trip.  Using  the  monitor  to  collect  ac¬ 
celeration  data  (including  braking  and  cornering) 
was  easy  and  seemed  to  correlate  well  with  known 
driving  habits.  —  Doug  Johnson,  dad  of  Erin  John¬ 
son,  17,  shown  at  left. 

•♦CarMon  by  Onguard  Technologies  Inc. 
(www.onguardtech.com) 

$89.95 
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Ride  ’em,  cowboy! 

Who  wants  to  just  play  games  when  you  can  prac¬ 
tically  ride  them?  We  tested  Logitech’s  WingMan 
Force  joystick  along  with  the  Intensor  chair  from 
BSC  Laboratories.  Together,  they  make  a  memo¬ 
rable  gaming  experience.  Wrestling  a  bucking  joy¬ 
stick  while  sitting  in  a  chair  rumbling  from  its  inte¬ 
grated  speakers  —  I  felt  as  if  my  system  was 
trying  to  throw  me.  —  Kevin  Burden 
♦ WingMan  Force  by  Logitech 
(www.logitech.com) 


♦  Intensor  by  BSG  Laboratories  Inc. 
(www.intensor.com ) 

$627  for  chair,  chair  base  and  subwoofer,  which 
all  can  be  purchased  separately 


‘Check’  it  out  f 

Every  year,  EA  Sports  builds  more  realism  into  its 
line  of  sports  games.  What’s  particularly  cool  in  NHL 
99  is  that  unique  characteristics  of  individual  players 
have  been  re-created  in  the  game.  For  instance, 
always  shoot  high  on  goalie  Patrick  Roy.  Also  look 
for  other  titles  from  EA  such  as  Madden  99,  Tiger 
Woods  99  and  Triple  Play  99.  For  skiers,  Cendant 
Software  offers  Front  Page  Sports  Ski  Racing  for 
$14.95.  F°r  soccer  fans,  Fox  Sports  offers  Soccer  99 
for  $19.99.  —  Kevin  Burden 
•♦NHL  99  by  EA  Sports 
(www.easports.com ) 

$49.95 


I  liked  the  I  Mac’s  overall  look.  Also,  it’s  pretty  fast,  it 
plays  audio  CDs  well,  it’s  easy  to  change  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  it’s  very  self-explanatory.  A  lot  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  games  are  already  on  it,  and  a  lot  of 
things  are  already  set  to  the  most  common  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  only  major  problem  with  it  is  that  it  has 
no  floppy  drive,  which  it  definitely  should  have. 

—  Katy Johnson,  age  13 
-♦I Mac  by  Apple  Computer  Inc. 

(www.apple.com) 

$1,299 


O  Pioneers! 

You  begin  your  1848  Oregon  Trail  journey  by  picking 
out  a  wagon  crew  at  the  starting  point  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Mo.  Next,  you  decide  what  supplies  to  stock 
up  on  at  the  general  store,  and  you’re  ready  to  go.  I 
was  a  little  disoriented  at  the  beginning  but  got  the 
hang  of  it,  though  not  until  after  one  of  my  mates 
had  a  fatal  accident  because  of  my  lack  of  trail  expe¬ 
rience.  This  game  is  loaded  with  educational  tidbits 
as  you  head  across  the  Great  Plains:  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  planning  and  survival  skills.  —  Cathy  Cagne 
•♦Oregon  Trail  3rd  Edition  by  The  Learning  Co. 
(www.leamingco.com ) 

$39.95 


S.W.A.P.  (sealed  with  a  picture)  -4 

The  QuickCam  Home  (seen  at  right  on  top  of  the 
IMac)  lets  you  create  movies  or  still  shots,  enhance 
them  and  attach  them  to  E-mail.  It  also  includes  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  NetMeeting  for  videoconferencing. 
The  picture  quality  won’t  stun  you,  but  QuickCam  is 
simple  to  set  up  —  just  plug  in  the  cord  to  your  Uni¬ 
versal  Serial  Bus  port  and  mount  the  camera  on  your 
monitor  —  and  easy  to  use.  Logitech  offers  several 
other  camera  models  as  well.  Other  low-end  video 
camera  vendors  include  Connectix  Corp.,  Intel  Corp., 
Zoom  Telephonies  Inc.  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Prices  start  at  $55.  —  Jeremy  Selwyn 
•♦QuickCam  Home  by  Logitech  Inc. 
(ivuw.Iogitech.com ) 

$219.95 


il  You  look  mahvelous 

Fashion  Trip  allows  young  women  (the  company’s 
target  market  is  15-  to-28-year-olds)  to  design,  try 
on  and  buy  outfits  and  accessories  online.  Users 
are  asked  to  complete  a  profile  that  creates  a  “virtu¬ 
al  mannequin”  based  on  a  personal  profile,  body 
type  and  style  preferences.  The  software  is  enter¬ 
taining,  engaging  and  hip.  —  Laura  Hunt 
♦Fashion  Trip  by  Sierra  On-line  Inc. 

( www.  sierra,  com/sierrahome/) 

$39.95 

Doggone  it  4 

Want  to  know  what  chair  your  pet  favors  while 
you’re  at  work?  Bust  him  with  FoneCam,  an  unteth¬ 
ered  spy  eye  that  remotely  takes  pictures  anywhere 
a  standard  phone  line  is  available.  The  remote  digi¬ 
tal  camera  has  an  integrated  14.4K  bit/sec.  modem. 
There’s  no  need  for  a  remote  PC  or  a  complicated 
network  connection,  just  a  power  source  and  dial 
tone.  And  FoneCam  will  transmit  live  still  photos  to 
your  PC  either  on  command  or  on  a  schedule. 

—  Kevin  Burden 

♦FoneCam  by  Moonlight  Products 
(www.moonlightproducts.com) 

$399 
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It’s  neither  a  secret  nor  a  surprise  that 
Linux,  the  freeware  open-source  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Unix  created  by  Linus  Tor- 
valds,  is  a  popular  development  and 
production  platform  at  many  Internet 
service  providers,  Web-hosting  services 
and  software  developers. 

What  may  be  more  interesting  is  that 
among  the  estimated  5  million  Linux 
users  worldwide  there  is  a  growing 
roster  of  mainstream  companies.  As 
Daniel  P.  Dern  found  when  he  inter¬ 
viewed  three  shops  running  Linux,  the 
reasons  information  technology  man¬ 
agers  choose  Linux  range  from  pure 
economics  to  reliability  to  access  to 
technical  support. 

The  verdict?  With  free  software,  you 
often  get  a  lot  more  than  you  pay  for. 

London  calling 

Having  worked  at  Internet  service  providers  and 
other  Internet  companies,  Zachary  Kessin  has 
used  various  Unix  flavors  and  Red  Hat  Software 
Inc.’s  Red  Hat  Linux  at  work  and  home  for  sever¬ 
al  years.  He  is  a  Web  engineer  in  the  London  of¬ 
fice  of  a  major  international  company.  Kessin 
is  also  co-head  of  the  Greater  London  Linux 
Users  Group. 

CW:  How  are  you  using  Linux? 

KESSIN:  We  use  a  commercial  version  of  Unix 
for  our  Web  site,  but  we’re  using  Linux  as  a  work¬ 
station  operating  system. 

CW:  How  has  it  been  in  terms  of  reliability? 

KESSIN:  As  a  workstation  [operating  system], 
Linux  has  been  more  stable  than  Windows  NT. 
When  I  was  running  NT,  I  was  rebooting  my  ma¬ 
chine  due  to  crashes  once  or  twice  a  day.  Running 
Linux,  my  desktop  box  has  been  up  without 
reboot  for  35  days  now. 
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CW:  What  about  performance? 

KESSIN:  Linux  is  faster  than 
Windows  NT  and  more  pleasant  to 
use.  [It]  also  multitasks  better. 

CW:  Why  “pleasant  to  use?" 

KESSIN:  Unlike  some  of  the 
commercial  versions  of  Unix,  such 
as  [Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s],  Linux 
includes  all  the  standard  utilities 
[Unix  users]  expect  to  be  there: 
GNU  stuff,  tar,  gzip,  Perl  and  vari¬ 
ous  shells. 

CW:  Does  management  care  that 
you’re  using  a  product  that  doesn’t 
have  a  “real”  vendor? 

KESSIN:  On  a  nonproduction 
machine,  a  user  workstation,  it 
was  OK.  They  would  not  have  let 
us  use  it  on  a  production  system. 
Management  wants  a  vendor  they 
can  hold  accountable  if  it  doesn’t 
work. 

However,  this  [attitude]  may 
change;  after  all,  when  you  call 
[some]  vendors  for  support,  you 
don’t  always  get  a  response. 

CW:  How  is  Linux  different? 

KESSIN:  I  can  see  the  source, 
although  that  doesn’t  usually  help 
me.  I  can  usually  find  an  answer 
on  the  Web,  or  on  Usenet,  or  on 
[an  Internet  relay  chat].  .  .  .  Once  I 
even  got  an  answer  by  E-mail 
from  Linus  Torvalds  himself. 

If  your  Linux  supplier  [gives  you 
poor  support],  at  the  end  of  your 
contract,  you  can  go  to  one  of  the 
other  companies.  There’s  competi¬ 
tion  for  tech  support  —  it’s  a 
major  revenue  stream. 

Linux  also  seems  to  require  less 
support  than  NT  or  commercial 
Unixes.  It  just  works.  Linux  is  the 
server  box  you  set  up,  stick  in  the 
comer  and  every  few  weeks  make 
sure  the  disk  drive  hasn’t  filled  up. 
I  don’t  have  any  concerns  using  it 
on  production  systems. 

CW:  Does  Linux  offer  corporate 
users  the  right  balance  of  stability 
and  evolution? 

KESSIN:  In  terms  of  stability, 
you  can  always  stick  with  the  ver¬ 
sion  you’re  using.  In  terms  of 
quality,  since  Linus  has  no  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  which  way  develop¬ 
ment  goes,  he’ll  do  what  he  thinks 
is  technically  correct.  He  won’t 
release  a  product-level  until  he 
thinks  it’s  ready. 

CW:  What  about  software? 

KESSIN:  All  four  of  the  big  data¬ 
base  vendors  have  announced  a 
Linux  version  —  I  have  Sybase 
and  Informix  already,  a  colleague 
has  Oracle.  .  .  .  Netscape  has  a 
Linux  version  of  its  server. 


Alternatives’ 

choice 

Small,  budget-minded  companies 
are  also  using  Linux.  One  is  Nat¬ 
ural  Alternatives  International 
(www.nai-online.com),  a  vitamin 
maker  in  San  Marcos,  Calif., 
which  had  sales  last  year  of  about 
$80  million.  Of  its  125  employees, 
75  are  computer  users.  Alan  Har- 
netiaux  is  the  company’s  com¬ 
puter  administrator;  Brent  Belisle, 
its  systems  consultant. 

CW:  What  led  you  to  Linux? 

HARNETIAUX:  The  desire  for 
E-mail.  We’ve  been  using  NetWare 
4. 11  for  file  and  print  serving  and 
decided  it  was  time  to  also  provide 
E-mail,  both  within  the  company 
and  to  the  Internet. 

We  looked  at  a  couple  of  pack¬ 
ages  .  .  .  Microsoft  [Exchange], 
Novell  Groupwise  and  Lotus 
Notes,  but  they  had  a  very  steep 
learning  curve.  [Linux  had]  a  com¬ 
bination  of  performance,  cost  and 
. .  .  what  looked  like  the  right 
E-mail  server  that  would  run  on  it. 
We’re  using  Caldera  Inc.’s  Open 
Linux  right  out  of  the  box,  and  for 
E-mail,  the  sendmail  package  that 
comes  with  the  bundle. 

BELISLE:  It  would  have  cost  us 
about  $5,000  for  a  50-user 
Exchange  license,  plus  the  license 
for  NT,  vs.  $239  for  Caldera’s  Open 
Linux,  which  also  lets  us  connect 
to  a  NetWare  Server  —  even  man¬ 
age  our  Novell  users  from  it. 

HARNETIAUX:  One  reason  for 
going  with  Caldera  is  that  their  fla¬ 
vor  works  with  Novell  NetWare.  It 
connected  right  through  our 
IPX/IP  gateway.  It  was  very  easy  to 
get  installed.  We  had  a  consultant 
come  and  help  us  because  we 
didn’t  know  anything  about  Linux. 

BELISLE:  It’s  very  easy  and  intu¬ 
itive  to  administrate.  And  it  just 
runs:  no  blue  screen  of  death,  no 
kernel  panics.  We  put  an  [Uninter¬ 
rupted  Power  Supply]  on  it  and 
never  touch  it  except  to  do  admin¬ 
istrative  things.  It’s  now  been  run¬ 
ning  for  over  a  year  and  a  half. 

CW:  What  about  tech  support? 

HARNETIAUX:  We  use  a  Unix 
expert  at  an  [Internet  provider]  in 
San  Diego.  We’ve  called  them  a 
few  times,  mostly  to  tighten  up 
some  of  our  security. 

CW:  Any  other  interesting  bene¬ 
fits  to  using  Linux? 

BELISLE:  We  use  AT&T  Corp.  as 


our  [Internet  provider].  Since  we’re 
in  California,  and  their  domain 
servers  are  in  New  Jersey,  we  also 
set  up  the  Linux  box  to  be  our 
own  domain  server.  This  has  im¬ 
proved  response  time  for  our 
users’  Internet  activities. 

I  don’t  understand  why  [more] 
people  don’t  look  at  this  Linux.  For 
a  few  hundred  bucks,  somebody 
could  get  Linux  and  sendmail  . . . 
there’s  a  tremendous  amount  of 
power,  stability  and  security,  which 
I  don’t  think  NT  offers. 

We  don’t  have  to  manage  it.  We 
just  make  sure  the  electricity  stays 
on.  It  just  plain  works. 

Silver  screen 

Daryll  Strauss  is  manager  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  at  Digital  Do¬ 
main  (1vuw.d2.com),  the  Venice, 
Calif.,  visual  effects  studio  that  has 
worked  on  such  films  as  Titanic, 
Dante’s  Peak  and  What  Dreams 
May  Come.  Its  quiver  holds  about 
300  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  (SGI) 
workstations  and  200  Alpha-based 
systems  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.- 
based  clone-maker  Carrera  Com¬ 
puters  Inc.  —  not  to  mention  up 
to  5T  bytes  of  disk  storage. 

CW:  How  long  have  you  been  using 
Linux? 

STRAUSS:  We’ve  been  running 
Red  Hat  Linux  since  December 
1996  on  40  to  105  of  our  Digital 
Alphas,  depending  on  the  work¬ 
load. 

CW:  Why  are  you  using  these 
machines,  and  why  Linux? 

STRAUSS:  [One  of  the  special 
effects  services]  we  do  is  “render¬ 
ing”  —  computing  new  images. 
It’s  basically  batch  processing.  It’s 
very  computation-intensive  —  but 
it’s  also  an  embarrassingly  easy 
problem  to  distribute.  All  our 


workstations  are  on  our  network, 
and  I  have  a  scheduling  system 
which  has  access  to  all  the  ma¬ 
chines.  As  machines  become  avail¬ 
able,  they  grab  the  next  frame,  etc. 

[Work  for]  Titanic  included 
[much]  complex  rendering  and  a 
process  we  call  “compositing”  — 
putting  together  separate  graphic 
elements  into  a  single  image.  So 
we  decided  to  see  what  platform 
would  give  us  the  best  price/ 
performance.  We  already  owned 
roughly  30  Alpha  workstations 
that  were  running  NT.  We  loaded 
Linux  on  a  few  of  them  to  test  its 
feasibility  for  our  applications. 

Because  we  wrote  the  composit¬ 
ing  software  in-house,  we  could 
bring  it  up  on  a  variety  of  plat¬ 
forms.  So  we  had  three  choices  of 
operating  system:  [Digital]  Unix, 
Linux  or  NT.  NT  had  some  issues 
for  us.  We’re  primarily  an  SGI 
shop.  NT  is  used  for  a  desktop  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  fills  a  niche  by  run¬ 
ning  certain  applications.  [But]  the 
problems  we  had  to  tackle  for 
Titanic  didn’t  fit  the  niche  NT 
served. 

We  could  have  used  [Digital] 
Unix  —  it’s  a  reasonable  operating 
system  —  but  at  100  boxes,  the 
licensing  costs  become  an  issue. 
At  the  time,  Digital  Unix  retailed 
for  $5,000  a  copy.  So  instead,  we 
bought  one  copy  of  Red  Hat  Linux 
for  $39-95-  We  knew  Linux 
worked  and  knew  that  even  if  it 
would  need  engineering  work  — 
and  we  knew  it  would  —  a  month 
of  my  time  would  be  cheaper  than 
buying  100  copies  of  [Digital] 
Unix.  One  reason  we  bought  Red 
Hat’s  Linux  is  that  they  have  a  re¬ 
lease  that  runs  on  the  Alpha.  Not 
many  Linux  vendors  have  that.  □ 


Dem  is  a  writer  and  speaker  in 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  He  can  be 
reached  at  ddern@world.std.com 
or  www.dem.com. 
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IT  managers  and  staff  alike  agree  that 
their  salaries  have  increased  this  year. 


STINKS? 


IT  consultant  Ryan  Smith  left  a 
job  in  part  because  his  employer 
didn't  recognize  the  importance  of 
offering  training  opportunities 


Some  say  huge  salary  expectations  are 
inflated;  others  say  the  pay  isn’t  enough 
to  cover  the  long  hours,  high  stress  and 
tremendous  responsibility. 

By  Alice  LaPlante 


When  Chi  Lin  began  looking  for  a 
new  information  technology  position 
in  which  he  could  use  his  Oracle 
database  administration  skills,  he  was 
astonished  by  the  low  salaries  he  was 
offered,  given  what  he’d  been  reading 
about  worker  demand  and  salary 
levels. 

Of  the  to  companies  where  Lin 
interviewed,  he  got  one  “outstanding” 
offer  and  three  he  considered  re¬ 
spectable.  But  the  rest  were  “surpris¬ 
ingly  lowball,"  says  Lin,  who’s  now 
very  happy  with  his  job  as  database 
analyst  at  the  Caesar’s  World  casino 
in  Las  Vegas. 

“I  did  some  pretty  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  and  worked  with  several  head¬ 
hunting  firms,  but  most  companies 
were  simply  not  willing”  to  go  as  high 
as  he  wanted,  Lin  says. 

He  says  the  low  offers  could  have 
resulted  from  his  lack  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  years  of  experience  —  despite 
“two  solid  years”  of  Oracle  —  or  his 
adamance  about  location,  wanting  to 
live  and  work  in  Las  Vegas. 

Or,  Lin  says,  it  could  be  that  many 
companies  out  there  have  unrealistic 
expectations  of  what  it  takes  to  attract 
a  qualified  candidate.  And  though  “I 
did  receive  the  one  excellent  offer,” 
he  says,  the  experience  was  “an  eye- 
opener.” 


Lin  isn’t  alone  in  his  dismay 
at  the  realities  of  the  IT  job 
market.  The  results  of  Comput¬ 
erworld’  s  First  Online  Salary 
Satisfaction  Survey  are  in,  and 
it  appears  there  are  certainly 
a  lot  of  unhappy  campers  out 
there. 

To  get  a  sense  of  just  how  IT 
professionals  really  feel  about 
their  paychecks,  Computerworld 
posted  a  salary  satisfaction  sur¬ 
vey  on  its  Web  site  for  approxi¬ 
mately  six  weeks  in  September 
and  October,  and  promoted  the 
survey  in  print  and  online. 

IT  professionals  came  in 
droves,  with  more  than  1,300 
staffers  and  contractors  partici¬ 
pating. 

And  for  the  first  time,  Com¬ 
puterworld  was  able  to  compare  § 

IT  professionals’  opinions  < 
about  their  salaries,  based  on  ~ 
the  different  segments  of  the  ; 
industry  in  which  they  work. 

This  included  user  companies,  ven¬ 
dor  companies  or  consultancies  and 
contracting  firms.  The  differences 
and  similarities  in  how  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  segment  responded  to 
various  compensation  issues  were  en¬ 
lightening. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the 


widespread  publicity  about  the  lack  of 
qualified  IT  workers  —  combined 
with  the  panicked  efforts  of  U.S.  em¬ 
ployers  to  fill  vacant  job  slots  —  a 
substantial  percentage  of  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  don’t  feel  they  are  being  ade¬ 
quately  compensated. 

In  fairness,  some  respondents 


argued  that  so  much  publicity  about 
the  lack  of  high-tech  talent  and  the 
desperate  search  for  qualified  IT  help 
has  led  to  misconceptions  about  the 
market  itself. 

“People  really  need  to  consider 
their  own  situations,  how  much  expe¬ 
rience  they  have,  what  kind  of  certifi- 
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cation,  what  kind  of  industry  they’re 
working  in,”  says  Bonnie  Helton, 
director  of  information  technology  at 
Johnson  Smith  LLP,  a  law  firm  in 
Indianapolis. 


WHO'S  CRYING  NOW? 

For  companies  worried  about  IT  staff  retention,  here’s  a  look  at  salary  satisfaction  for 
IT  job  titles  (ranked  from  most  dissatisfied  to  most  satisfied): 


CLIMBING  THE  LADDER 

Helton  herself  worked  up  through 
the  ranks,  from  secretary  to  paralegal 
to  network  administrator  and  finally, 
to  her  current  position.  She  knows 
she  makes  less  than  IT  managers  at 
other  companies.  But  her  response  to 
that  is  pragmatic:  She’s  aware  she  has 
no  formal  degree  or  other  training  in 
the  field,  a  situation  she  believes  oth¬ 
er  self-taught  IT  professionals  should 
take  into  account  when  comparing 
their  salaries  with  those  of  people 
with  graduate  degrees  in  computer 
science  or  other  formal  study. 

The  fact  that  Helton  has  steadily 
been  granted  higher  salaries,  as  well 
as  added  recognition  for  her  contri¬ 
bution  to  her  company,  is  good  news, 
she  says.  It  has  taken  many  nontech¬ 
nology  companies  —  and  perhaps 
law  firms  in  particular  —  this  long  to 
understand  the  significance  of  IT,  she 
says.  “So  it’s  excellent  news  that  more 
companies  are  finally  acknowledging 
how  important  we  are.” 

Part  of  the  problem  may  be  that 
although  dollars  are  being  forked  over 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  the  amount 
of  labor  —  and  responsibility  —  that 
goes  with  the  typical  IT  job  makes  it 
seem  to  many  like  a  poor  deal. 

“I  make  a  huge  contribution  to  my 
company,  and  I  work  anywhere  from 
45  to  6o  hours  a  week,”  says  a  net¬ 
work  analyst  at  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  “Even  if  the  ‘average  salary’ 
numbers  I’m  seeing  are  $10,000 
higher  than  reality,  I’m  still  not  being 
paid  enough.” 

Lin  believes  there  is  a  sharp  divi¬ 
sion  between  salaries  offered  to  IT 
workers  with  just  one  or  two  years  of 
experience,  and  those  quoted  to  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  more  than  five  or  six 
years. 

“How  many  years  you  have  under 
your  belt  matters  quite  a  bit,”  Lin 
says.  But  he  also  says  that  many  com¬ 
panies  out  there  have  unrealistic 
notions  of  the  employment  market. 
“They  just  don’t  understand  that  if 
they  want  to  get  good  experienced 
people,  they  will  have  to  pay  a  lot 
more,”  he  says. 

LIVING  ON  THE  EDGE 

The  news  is  slightly  better  when  it 
comes  to  getting  the  chance  to  work 
with  new  technology.  Most  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  they’re  getting  their  hands 
on  enough  of  the  latest  gadgets  (both 
hardware  and  software)  to  keep  their 
skills  fairly  current. 

Even  better  was  the  fact  that  em- 
Pay  stinks,  page  87 


JOB  TITLE  ! 

SATISFIED 

NOT  SATISFIED 

DON’T  KNOW 

Programmer/analyst 

22% 

62% 

16% 

Manager  of  network  support 

22% 

57% 

21% 

Director  of  network  services 

22% 

44% 

34% 

Technical  specialist 

23% 

63% 

14% 

Help  desk  operator 

25% 

75% 

0% 

Computer  operator 

25% 

38% 

37% 

Network  administrator/analyst 

26% 

69% 

5% 

Director  of  IS  operations 

27% 

6i% 

12% 

Programmer/developer 

27% 

51% 

22% 

Manager  of  technical  support 

28% 

72% 

0% 

Database  analyst 

28% 

48% 

24% 

Manager  of  client/server  computing 

33% 

54% 

13% 

Director  of  technical  services 

33% 

42% 

25% 

Computer  operations  manager 

36% 

45% 

19% 

Systems  programmer/Unix  administrator 

44% 

56% 

0% 

Systems  analyst 

45% 

37% 

18% 

ClO/vice  president  of  IS 

50% 

42% 

8% 

Survey  base:  576  IT  professionals 


VENDOR  JOBS  MAY  BOAST  LESS  DISSATISFACTION 

IT  professionals  at  vendor  companies: 


JOB  TITLE 

SATISFIED 

NOT  SATISFIED 

DON’T  KNOW 

Testers/quality  assurance  professional 

21% 

50% 

29% 

Customer-support  professional 

21% 

50% 

29% 

Junior-/intermediate-level  developer 

24% 

52% 

24% 

Manager  of  customer  support 

27% 

60% 

23% 

Software  engineers/developer 

30% 

54% 

16% 

Pre-  and  post-sales  systems  engineer 

45% 

45% 

io% 

Software  architect 

47% 

35% 

18% 

Survey  base:  330  IT  professionals;  only  titles  with  sufficient  response  rates  are  shown 


IS  THE  JOY  OF  CONSULTING  OVERHYPED? 

IT  professionals  at  consultancies: 


JOB  TITLE 

SATISFIED 

NOT  SATISFIED 

DON’T  KNOW 

Management  consultant 

20% 

65% 

15% 

Senior  consultant 

38% 

50% 

12% 

Entry-level  consultant 

39% 

43% 

18% 

Research  associate 

44% 

56% 

0% 

Senior  partner 

90% 

io% 

0% 

Survey  base:  388  IT  consultants;  only  titles  with  sufficient  response  rates  are  shown.  Percentages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number 
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SENIOR  IT  EXECUTIVES 


Remember  How  Good 
It  Felt  To  Play  A  Key  Role  In 
Building  Something  Great? 


With  C A  Global  Professional  Services 


Now,  that  feeling  can  be  more  than  a  memory.  Computer 
Associates'  Global  Professional  Services  (GPS)  is  seeking 
experienced,  creative  professionals  in  sales,  consulting  and 
management.  These  individuals  need  to  possess  a  desire  to 
play  an  integral  role  in  building  our  services  organization 
into  the  industry-leading  solutions  expert. 

Advantages  That  Make  Business  Prosper 

If  you  are  a  professional  with  an  action-oriented,  entre¬ 
preneurial  spirit,  GPS  may  just  make  you  feel  like  a  kid 
again.  As  the  world's  leading  business  software  company. 
Computer  Associates  founded  GPS  on  the  same  principles 
of  quality  and  performance  that  have  made  CA  an  industry 
leader. 

Our  unique  approach  to  consulting  highlights  local¬ 
ized  project  management.  This  autonomy  allows  our  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  mold  the  business  into  a  dynamic  entity  that  is 
responsive  to  both  client  and  employee  needs.  We  emphasize 
delivering  business  solutions  that  impact  clients'  overall  strate¬ 
gies  and  ultimately  their  bottom-lines. 


Delivering  Technology  Solutions  That  Enable  Business 

GPS  consultants  are  business  people  first  and  technologists 
second.  We  emphasize  leveraging  advances  in  information 
technology  to  maintain  clients'  competitive  advantages. 

Our  vendor-objective  approach  enhances  our  ability  to  plan, 
transition,  implement  and  integrate  these  advances  in  the 
most  cost-effective  and  efficient  methods.  Our  core  areas  of 
business  include: 

CA  Solution  Services 

Workgroup  Solutions 
Electronic  Commerce 
Solutions 

Packaged  Business  Solutions 
Infrastructure  Implementation 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  with  GPS,  please 
consult  the  career  opportunities  section  on  our  website  at 
www.cai.com/gps,  call  1-877-462-2477,  or  submit  your 
resume  to  resumes-usa-rl@cai.com. 


01998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  rights  reserved.  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (EOE). 
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CA  Product  Services 

Deployment  of  CA  Products 
Upgrades,  Migration,  and 
Support  of  CA  Products 
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The  Key  to 
Your  Success... 


is  at  PSC.  Cutting  edge 
projects,  new  technology 
and  big  rewards.  Come 
realize  your  success. 

-  COBOL 

•  DB2 

-  CICS 

-  Visual  Basic 

•  Visual  C++ 

-  IMS 

-  Avionics  SW  Dev. 

-  Mark  IV 

-  Oracle  DBA 

•  SAP 


Peoplesoft 
•  IEF 
C/C++ 

Powerbuilder 
AS/400 
■  Informix 
TANDEM/COBOL 
FoxPro 

DATACOM/IDEAL 


■  Oracle  Designer/Developer  2000 

•  Oracle  Forms  and  Reports 

•  Web  Development/Java/ASP 

Very  attractive  salary  and  benefits: 

Attn:  PSC,  Ref.  HCW11308KJ,  4747  N.  7th  St., 
Ste  424,  Phoenix,  A Z  85014.  Ph  800-279-4498. 
Fx  602-279-1161.  (Include  reference  number) 
resumes@psc.dprc.com 


PSC 


A  DPRC  Company 

Member  HRCCB 


Programmer/Analyst  sought 
for  the  design,  development 
and  maintenance  of  cus¬ 
tomized  software  and  business 
applications  in  a  client-server 
environment.  Includes  object- 
oriented  analysis  and  design 
as  well  as  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  development  and  relation¬ 
al  database  design.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelors  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science,  Engin¬ 
eering  or  related  field  +  2 
yrs/exp  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst  or  2  yrs/exp  in  software 
development/Research 
Assistant.  Such  experience 
must  include:  Visual  Basic, 
SQL  Server,  and  C++. 
Applicant  must  be  willing  to 
travel  to  various  client  sites 
throughout  the  U  S.  Hours: 
40/wk.  Salary:  $55,000/yr. 
Send  2  resumes  to:  Case  #: 
80546,  PO  Box  #:  8968,  Boston 
MA  02114. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Visual  C++, 
Oracle,  C  and  Motif.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Visual  C++,  Oracle,  C 
and  Motif.  Salary:  $65,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A  M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  Tom  Rusnack,  Charleroi 
Job  Center,  10  Paluso  Drive, 
PO  Box  210,  Charleroi,  PA 
15022,  Job  No.  7044107. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Developer  2000, 
Oracle  7.x,  C  and  MF  COBOL. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Developer 
2000,  Oracle  7.x,  C  and  MF 
COBOL.  Salary:  $62, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr. 
James  Clark,  Uniontown  Job 
Center,  32  Iowa  Street,  Union- 
town,  PA  15401,  Job  No. 
8044199. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility  ot 
design;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Visual  Basic.  SQL 
Server,  Crystal  Reports  and  C. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Visual 
Basic,  SQL  Server,  Crystal  Re¬ 
ports  and  C.  Salary:  $57,000/ 
year  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M..  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  Stan  Majesky,  Greene 
County  Job  Center,  653  East 
High  Street.  Waynesburg,  PA. 
15370,  Job  No.  7044105 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  tor  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility  of 
design;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Visual  Basic  5.0,  MS 
SQL  Server,  Crystal  Reports 
and  C.  Requirements:  Bache¬ 
lor’s  Degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  Visual 
Basic  5.0,  MS  SQL  Server, 
Crystal  Reports  and  C.  Salary: 
$63, 000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40 
hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Apply:  Mr.  James  Mackin,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  North  Job  Center.  1122 
Western  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15233.  Job  No.  2022272. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Visual  Basic, 
Oracle,  Crystal  Reports  and  C. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi-  , 
neer,  knowledge  of  Visual  ' 
Basic,  Oracle.  Crystal  Reports 
and  C.  Salary:  $57, 000/year.  . 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation  Apply: 
Washington  Job  Center  Man¬ 
ager.  Millcraft  Center,  Suite 
150  LL.  90  West  Chestnut 
Street,  Washington,  PA  15301, 
Job  No.  9090413. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  85 

ployers  are  trying  to  make  work  environ¬ 
ments  more  flexible  to  create  more  “life- 
friendly”  workplaces. 

And  IT  employees  say  they  would  take 
less  cash  in  favor  of  a  reduced  workload 
or  more  flexibility  about  scheduling.  In¬ 
deed,  this  has  turned  out  to  be  the  No.  i 
hot  button  for  IT  workers,  many  of 
whom  feel  not  so  much  underpaid  as 
overworked  and  tied  to  a  job  that  makes 
having  an  outside  life  difficult. 

“There  are  a  number  of  things  I 
would  accept  in  lieu  of  extra  money. 
Some  flexibility  on  my  hours,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Or  more  vacation  time  —  I  only  get 
two  weeks,”  says  Gina  Sanfilippo,  MIS 
manager  at  San  Francisco-based  public 
relations  firm  Blanc  &  Otis. 

And  in  general,  IT  employees  feel 
they  have  quite  satisfactory  relationships 
with  their  managers  (statistically 
speaking,  this  was  the  brightest  news 
the  survey  turned  up).  Regardless  of 
what  part  of  the  IT  industry  they  work 
in,  approximately  two-thirds  of  IT  work¬ 
ers  say  they  have  good  relationships  with 
their  bosses. 

TRAINING  IS  KEY 

Still,  getting  enough  training  remains 
on  most  IT  employees’  hot  list.  Even 
though  many  received  hands-on  expo¬ 
sure  to  new  technologies,  most  would 
like  to  be  put  through  courses  of  study 

—  preferably  those  offering  accreditation 

—  that  go  beyond  tinkering  with  a  new 
product  in  their  spare  time. 

For  precisely  those  reasons  Ryan 
Smith  went  job  hunting  last  year.  Smith 
was  an  experienced  Novell  networking 
consultant  at  a  midsize  Salt  Lake  City  IT 
consulting  firm.  And  he  was  increasing¬ 
ly  dissatisfied  that  management  failed  to 
understand  how  critical  it  was  that  he 
keep  his  skills  honed. 

“1  was  pretty  much  expected  to  keep 
up  with  new  technologies  myself,” 
Smith  says.  Now  the  IT  manager  at  Fair¬ 
banks  Capital  Corp.,  also  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Smith  jumped  when  a  client 
offered  him  what  Smith  calls  “an  offer  I 
couldn’t  refuse.”  And  the  fact  that  he 
has  much  more  generous  training  op¬ 
portunities  was  key. 

“It’s  critical  for  anyone  in  today’s  mar¬ 
ket,”  Smith  says.  He  believes  that  IT  em¬ 
ployees  would  be  willing  either  to  forgo 
salary  increases  or  sign  contracts  stipu¬ 
lating  their  agreement  to  stay  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time,  if  they  will  be  guar¬ 
anteed  a  certain  amount  of  training. 

Flexibility  is  also  key.  “Although  I  have 
a  much  higher  salary  in  my  current 
position,  I  joke  that  I  still  get  $2.25  an 
hour,  because  I  put  in  so  much  over¬ 
pay  stinks,  page  89 


HOW  IT  PROFESSIONALS  FEEL  ABOUT  THEIR  PAY  AND  BENEFITS 

While  their  responses  vary  depending  on  what  environment  they  work  in  — 
user  companies,  vendors  or  as  consultants  —  all  three  groups  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  compensation  packages 


Given  the  current  conditions  in  your  local  job  market,  do  you  feel  you’re  adequately 
compensated  for  your  job  responsibilities  and  your  experience? 


USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Yes 

28% 

29% 

38% 

No 

55% 

49% 

47% 

Don’t  know 

13% 

16% 

11% 

Not  answered 

4% 

6% 

4% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  total  salary  (base  pay  plus 

bonuses)? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

4% 

7% 

9% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

23% 

21% 

22% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

27% 

30% 

30% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

28% 

23% 

23% 

Very  dissatisfied 

14% 

13% 

9% 

Not  answered 

4% 

6% 

7% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  performance  bonuses 

and  the  amounts  of  those  bonuses? 


USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

3% 

5% 

6% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

11% 

n% 

10% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

18% 

21% 

21% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

21% 

20% 

24% 

Very  dissatisfied 

40% 

34% 

29% 

Not  answered 

7% 

9% 

10% 

How  satisfied  are 

you  with  nonmonetary  recognition  of  your 

job  performance  from  management? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

9% 

9% 

10% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

20% 

20% 

22% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

30% 

30% 

29% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

18% 

23% 

20% 

Very  dissatisfied 

17% 

12% 

11% 

Not  answered 

6% 

6% 

8% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  availability  of  training  at  your  company? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

16% 

14% 

15% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

23% 

25% 

21% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

24% 

25% 

22% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

18% 

17% 

18% 

Very  dissatisfied 

14% 

•  13% 

15% 

Not  answered 

5% 

6% 

9% 

Percentages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number 
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SAP  PROFESSIONALS 


Hey  you.  Yeah,  you,  hot  shot. 
Think  you've  taken  SAP™ 
consulting  to  a  higher  level? 
Then  we’d  like  to  do  the  same 
for  you.  Spearhead  is  the 
fast-growing  SAP  National 
Implementation  Partner  that 
hires  only  the  most  talented 
and  experienced  pros  in  the 
business  and  compensates 
them  accordingly. 

Check  it  out: 

Project  Managers — $180K+ 
Expert  Consultants — $180K+ 

Team  Leaders, 

Sr.  Consultants — S150K+ 

Consultants — S120K+ 

Spearhead  supports  these  lofty 
compensation  levels  with  killer 
performance  incentives  and 
benefits  package. 


We’re  seeking  SAP  experts 
in...  FI,  CO.AM.PS,  HR,  Payroll, 
SD,  SFA,  MM,  WM,  PP,  SCOPE, 
APO,  QM,  PM,  SM,  CCS,  BW, 
AFS,  Retail,  EDI  for  SAP,  ALE, 
Basis  and  ABAP/4 

We’re  looking  for  proven 
industry  expertise  in... 

Manufacturing/Supply  Chain, 
Retail/CPG/AFS,  Services, 
and  Utilities/Telecom 

IVe’re  currently  staffing 
projects  in...  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  Europe 

Think  you’re  the  *?#@!  best? 
We  know  we  are.  If  it  sounds 
like  a  perfect  match  to  you... 


Fax  us  your  resume... 

212.440.5001 

Attention:  Resource  Manager 

Or  send  it  to... 

Spearhead  System  Consultants 
(US)  Ltd. 

55  Broad  Street  24th  FI. 

New  York,  NY  10004 

Or  visit  our  web  site... 

www.spearhead.com 

Or  call  us... 

212.440.5000 
1.888. spearhead 


spearhead 

■  SAP™  National  Implementation  Partner 


SAP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


sap  (sap)  n.  1.  The  liquid  that 
circulates  through  plants  and 
trees,  carrying  food  substances. 
2.  Vigor:  energy.  3.  Slang.  A 
gullible  person;  dupe. 

SAP  has  been  re-defined! 

Call  us  for  info  on  positions  worldwide  in  all  phases  of  SAP.  Let 
US  help  YOU  help  our  clients  in  their  re-engineering  efforts.  We 
need  high  calibre  talent  in  all  modules,  functional  and  technical 
and  BASIS.  Long  and  short-term  assignments. 

• 

1975  N.  Park  Place,  Suite  100  •  Atlanta.  GA  30339 
800  599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
E-mail:  slc@ga.structuredlogic.com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 


AN 


rtlntelliMark 

IT  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 


COMPANY 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  tor  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Powerbuilder,  Sy¬ 
base  System  1 1 ,  PFC  and  C. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  one  year 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Power- 
builder,  Sybase  System  11, 
PFC  and  C.  Salary:  $65,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A  M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  James  Woods,  Pittsburgh 
East  Job  Center,  6206  Broad 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15206, 
Job  No.  8044201 


Make  a  vo^a^ 

&  Impact. 

Sprint  -  the  company  that  has  changed  the  way  the  world  communicates  -  is  ready  to 
change  the  way  you  think  about  your  career.  Be  a  part  of  the  team  that’s  building  and 
enhancing  the  most  advanced  voice  and  data  systems  on  the  planet.  We  are  currently 
hiring  a  Technical  Recruiter  and  Marketing  Program  Manager  in  Kansas  City. 

Technical  Recruiter 

Building  the  world's  best  communications  network  takes  the  world’s  best  talent,  and 
in  this  position  you'll  be  responsible  for  bringing  these  individuals  to  Sprint.  You’ll 
use  your  interpersonal  and  communication  skills  to  recruit  and  interview  candidates 
for  some  of  our  most  demanding  high-tech  positions.  Qualifications  include  a 
BA/BS  degree  or  equivalent  experience.  Direct  experience  in  a  high  tech  position 
and/or  a  strong  background  in  recruiting  for  high-tech  positions  with  skills  in  Unix, 
NT  Security,  Firewall,  TCP/IP,  Sonet,  ATM,  xDSL  and  Frame  Relay  desired.  Job 
Code:  TR 

Marketing  Program  Manager 

At  Sprint,  our  website  is  a  key  part  of  our  worldwide  communication  strategy,  and  in 
this  position  you'll  work  to  ensure  it  accurately  reflects  our  corporation.  You  will 
work  closely  with  all  Marketing  Business  Units  to  develop  and  implement  internet 
marketing  strategies.  Key  responsibilities  include  coordinating  on-line  marketing  ini¬ 
tiatives,  working  with  outside  internet  agencies  to  add  new  functionality  to  our  site 
and  major  web-site  redesign  efforts.  Qualifications  include  a  BS/BA  plus  at  least  two 
years  of  internet  marketing  experience.  Strong  communication  project  management 
skills  are  also  required.  Job  Code:  MPM 

So  get  ready  to  take  the  next  big  step  in  your  career.  How  big?  Well,  is  global  big 
enough  for  you?  With  Sprint,  you'll  be  on  line  for  rewards  and  headed  straight  for 
success.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume,  specifying  job  code, 

to:  Sprint,  Dept.  MP/CW1130,  Mailstop:  KSOPKQ0113, 6600 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS  66211,  FAX  (913) 
624-2107.  For  more  information,  check  out  our 
web-site  at  www.sprint.com/hr. 

We  are  proud  to  be  an  EEO/AA  employer 
M/F/D/V.  Also,  we  maintain  a  drug-free 
workplace  and  perform  pre-employment 
substance  abuse  testing. 


Make  your  parents  proud 
that  you’re  spending 
all  your  time  in  Las  Vegas. 

We’re  looking  for  highly  skilled  professionals  to  fill 
exciting  MIS  positions  in  the  following  areas  at  Mirage 
Resorts  (EOE). 

Application  Support 
Configuration  Management 
Customer  Service 
Quality  Management 

Not  only  is  Mirage  Resorts  a  great  place  to  work,  but 
low  taxes,  low  home  prices  and  sunny  weather  make 
Las  Vegas  a  great  place  to  live! 


Send  Resume  to: 
ISJOBS@THEMIRAGE.COM 
Mirage  Resorts,  MIS,  3260B  S.  Industrial 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109 

murage  resorts 


COMPUTERWORLD'S 

^Salary 

SATtSFACTIONSURVtY 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  87 

time,”  Smith  says.  “IT  employees  work 
hard  for  their  money.” 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this? 

First,  the  media  and  recruiters  need 
to  be  more  careful  when  publishing 
average  salaries  for  technology  positions. 
Such  compensation  varies  widely  accord¬ 
ing  to  region,  industry  and  experience  of 
applicant,  and  headhunters  and  journal¬ 
ists  must  be  wary  of  fueling  unrealistic 
expectations. 

COMPLACENCY  MEANS  TROUBLE 

But  employers  shouldn’t  be  complacent, 
either.  There’s  a  clear  message  being 
sent  by  the  rank-and-file  IT  workers:  If 
you  can’t  up  the  salary  ante,  at  the  very 
least  provide  more  bonuses  based  on 
performance,  such  as  stock  options  or 
other  one-time  remuneration  offers. 

You  also  need  to  pay  attention  to  your 
employees’  desires  to  keep  their  skills 
current.  That  means  offering  training, 
training  and  more  training.  Otherwise, 
you’re  going  to  have  a  revolving  door  as 
your  IT  employees  continue  to  search  for 
better  positions. 

Perhaps  most  important,  you  can  be 
more  sympathetic  toward  the  work/fami¬ 
ly  balancing  act  of  today’s  workers  by 
providing  options  such  as  flexible  sched¬ 
uling,  telecommuting  or  comp  time. 
Most  IT  employees  have  emphasized 
that  they  work  in  a  demanding,  stressful 
profession  that  makes  it  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  work  and  home  life.  Most  IT  work¬ 
ers  told  Computerworld  that  typically  they 
wear  company-provided  beepers  after 
hours  in  case  of  emergency. 

At  a  state  transportation  agency  office 
in  St.  Louis,  attrition  due  to  overworked 
and  underpaid  IT  workers  became  such 
a  problem  that  management  was  forced 
to  re-evaluate  salaries.  They  had  to  raise 
many  IT  employees’  compensation  by 
more  than  of  35%,  says  a  senior  network 
analyst  at  the  agency.  He’s  quite  happy 
with  his  adjusted  salary.  But  he  says 
managers  need  to  be  aware  that  money 
isn’t  everything.  “The  stress  can  be  very 
high,”  he  says.  “There  are  many  ways 
that  management  can  be  more  sensitive 
and  retain  good  employees.”  □ 

LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Woodside, 
Calif. 

MOREONUNE* 

For  more  information  from  the  Online 
Salary  Satisfaction  Survey,  which  is  ex¬ 
clusive  to  our  Web  site,  visit  Comput¬ 
erworld  online. 

www.eomputerworld.com/rnore 


(www.computerworld.com)  November  30,  1998  Computerworld 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  opportunity  for  advancement  at  your  company? 


Very  satisfied 

5% 

7% 

11% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

17% 

24% 

21% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

31% 

29% 

29% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

24% 

22% 

20% 

Very  dissatisfied 

18% 

13% 

11% 

Not  answered 

5% 

5% 

8% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 

opportunity  to  work  on 

leading-edge  technology  projects? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

18% 

19% 

20% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

30% 

30% 

30% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

23% 

23% 

21% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

15% 

12% 

14% 

Very  dissatisfied 

io% 

n% 

9% 

Not  answered 

5% 

5% 

6% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  ability  to  be  flexible  in  job  scheduling? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

23% 

32% 

26% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

36% 

32% 

31% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

20% 

16% 

20% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

io% 

9% 

11% 

Very  dissatisfied 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Not  answered 

6% 

6% 

7% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  working  relationship  with  your  manager? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

29% 

28% 

23% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

17% 

18% 

21% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

10% 

11% 

9% 

Very  dissatisfied 

5% 

3% 

5% 

Not  answered 

5% 

7% 

9% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  understanding  of  the  IS/business  mission? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

20% 

23% 

23% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

40% 

35% 

40% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

24% 

23% 

19% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

7% 

n% 

7% 

Very  dissatisfied 

4% 

3% 

3% 

Not  answered 

5% 

5% 

8% 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  opportunity  to  discuss 

career  goals  with  your  manager? 

USERS 

VENDORS 

CONSULTANTS 

Very  satisfied 

11% 

14% 

20% 

Somewhat  satisfied 

23% 

26% 

21% 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

27% 

24% 

28% 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

22% 

20% 

13% 

Very  dissatisfied 

11% 

10% 

10% 

Not  answered 

6% 

6% 

8% 

Percentages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number 
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IT  CAREERS 
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Accelerate  The  Pace 


w  w  w':;  vs  eek-consulting.com 


Let  SEEK  quicken  the  pace  of  your 
career  SEEK  is  a  national  technical  staffing 
firm  ready  to  serve  as  your  invaluable 
professional  resource.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  SEEK  has  provided  career- 
minded  systems  professionals  with 
outstanding  opportunities  and  service. 

We  have  long-term  projects 
nationwide  including 

•  SAP,  PeopleSoft,  Oracle  Apps,  BAAN 
(Functional/Technical) 

•  Oracle,  DB2,  MS  SQL  Server,  Sybase, 
Informix  Data  Modelers,  Developers, 
and  DBAs 

•  C/C++/UN/X  Front  End  and  Server 
level  programmers 

•  HP-UX,  Solaris  System  Administrators 

•  VC++,  NTI9S,  ActiveX  Developers 

•  VB  5.0,  PowerBuilder  516,  Delphi  3 
Developers 

•  Java,  Corba  Developers 


CONSULTING 


•  RTE  C/Assembly  Developers, 
Intel/Motorola 

•  Network  Design  Engineers, 
ATM/Frame  Relay/Cisco 

•  Lotus  Notes  4.0,  Domino 
Developers! Administrators 

•  MainframelYlK  programmers, 
CobollCICSIDBl 

•  WindowslUNIX  Application  Testers, 
SQA  Team  Test,  SILK, 

XRunnerl  WinRunner 

•  Project  Managers 

Stay  strides  ahead  by  sending  your  resume  to  our 
Corporate  Headquarters: 

SEEK  Consulting  Croup,  Inc.,  Dept  CW, 

1 1  Audubon  Road,  Wakefield,  MA  01880 

Phone: (800)  274-1174  •  Fax:(88 8)  777-SEEK  (7335) 
Email:  cw@seek<onsulting.com  EOE 


Cambridge ,  MA 

Senior  Programmer/Analysts 
DBAs 

Data  Analysts 

Project  Manager/Technical  Lead 


Tallahassee,  FL 

DBA 


Austin,  TX 

Project  Manager/Technical  Lead 
Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Programmer/Analyst 


Oakland,  CA 

Programmer/Analyst 


Irvine,  CA 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Programmer/Analyst 


Washington,  DC 

Project  Manager/Technical  Lead 
Programmer/Analyst 


\S/Trans,Ltd. 


GIS/Trans,  Ltd.  provides  IT  solutions  to  trans¬ 
portation-focused  agencies  and  corporations 
worldwide,  such  as  FHWA,  FAA,  the  World 
Bank,  and  major  railways.  GIS/Trans,  Ltd.  is 
a  leader  in  providing  quality  services  in  soft¬ 
ware,  custom  applications  development, 
implementation  planning,  and  customer 
training  and  education. 

GIS/Trans,  Ltd.  is  growing  rapidly  and 
currently  have  openings  for  key  technical  staff 
in  various  office  locations  across  the  U.S. 

Please  see  our  web  site  at: 
www.gistrans.com  for  more  information. 


Send  Resumes  to: 

Human  Resources 
GIS/Trans,  Ltd.,  675  Mass.  Ave. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Fax:  (617)  354-8964  •  Email:  hr@gistrans.com 

GIS/Trans  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  provides  competitive  salaries 
and  generous  benefits. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer 
programs  for  business  applica¬ 
tions:  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design:  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  DB2/400,  RPG 
400,  and  Query/400.  Require¬ 
ments  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
fie:d  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer, 
knowledge  of  DB2/400,  RPG 
400.  and  Query/400.  Salary: 
$S7,000/ye8r  Working  Condi- 
I  tious:  8:00  A  M.  to  5:00  P.M  . 
!  40  hours/week,  involves  exten- 
j  sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca- 
j  lion  Apply  Mr  Ron  Marsh, 
Alle-Kiski  Job  Center,  3  Kens¬ 
ington  Square.  New  Kens¬ 
ington,  PA  15068,  Job  No. 
5022031 . 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions:  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design:  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Uniface  6.1, 
Oracle  and  Pro’C.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  In 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Uniface  6.1,  Oracle 
and  Pro’C.  Salary:  $57,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A  M.  to  5:00  P.M..  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Ms.  Joan  Lang,  Pittsburgh 
West  Job  Center,  220  Bilmar 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15205, 
Job  No.  9090412. 


When  was  the 
last  time  a  great 
job  found  you? 


COMPUTERWORLO 

&  Career  Central 
www.computerworldcareers.com 


That’s  what  we  thought.  You  already  know 
Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career 
opportunities.  Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld 
Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member 
Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your 
skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to 
you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 


Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free, 
cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 


You  work  hard  enough. 

Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let 

Computerworld  Career  Central  do  the  rest. 


(www.computerworld.com)  November  30,  1998  Computerworld 


CONSULTANT 


By  Leslie  Goff 


IF  YOU'RE  AN  EXPERIENCED  IT  CONSULTANT,  BOSTON  IS  A  TOWN  WHERE  EVERYBODY 
WANTS  TO  KNOW  YOUR  NAME.  EVEN  IF  YOU  AREN'T  VERY  EXPERIENCED,  DEMAND  IS  SO  HIGH 


Boston 

CHEERS  TO  THE 


THAT  COMPANIES  WILL  BE  GLAD  YOU  CAME 


Top  technology  skills  for  contractors  and  consultants  in  Boston  area 


SKILL  SET  AREA: 

MOST  WANTED  IN  1999  HIRING 

Internet  development  tools 

ActiveX,  Java 

Languages 

Cobol,  Micro  Focus  Cobol 

Development  tools 

Progress,  Centura  SQL  Windows 

Networking 

WAN-wise,  APPC 

DBMS  and  RDBMS 

Oracle,  Sybase  SQL  Server 

Operating  systems 

MVS,  HP-UX 

Internetworking 

Gigabit  Ethernet,  lOBase-T 
switching 

LAN 

Novell  NetWare,  Microsoft  NT 
Server 

Office/E-mail/groupware 

Novell  GroupWise,  Microsoft 
Exchange 

Client/server  applications 

GEAC  (Dun  &  Bradstreet), 

J.  D.  Edwards 

System  software 
and  support 

Data  warehousing  and  data  mining, 
decision-support  systems 

Source:  Computerworlcfs  Annual  Skills  Survey,  November  1998 


With  its  plethora  of  hardware  manufac¬ 
turers,  software  developers  and  health 
care  and  financial  services  firms,  Boston 
is  thirsty  for  help. 

The  amount  of  work  an  information 
technology  consultant  can  get  in  Boston 
is  limited  only  by  how  much  work  the 
consultant  wants,  say  veteran  contractors 
and  staffing  agency  executives. 

With  the  one-two  punch  of  European 
Monetary  Union  (EMU)  and  year  2000 
staring  the  large  base  of  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firms  in  the  face,  and  a  copious 
amount  of  high-tech  product  develop¬ 
ment  going  on,  consultants  usually 
can  secure  a  new  gig  before  the  current 
one  ends. 

“The  Y2K  problem  is  sucking  up  so 
many  people  that  anyone  can  find  a  job 
in  this  market,”  says  Larry  Bressler,  an 
incorporated  independent  consultant 
doing  business  as  L.  B.  Resources  Inc.  in 
Newton,  Mass.  He’s  been  consulting  in 
the  area  for  10  years. 


Snapshot 

Top  industries,  top  skills, 
top  projects 

TOP  INDUSTRIES 

Financial  services  and  banking, 
software  development,  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  manufac¬ 
turing,  hardware  manufacturing, 
insurance,  retail,  utilities 

TOP  SKILLS 

SAP,  PeopleSoft,  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials,  Baan,  Oracle  database,  C++, 
Visual  Basic,  Java,  Web  technol¬ 
ogies,  TCP/IP,  Windows  NT,  Unix 

TOP  PROJECTS 

Year  2000,  European  Monetary 
Union,  ERP  implementations, 
electronic  commerce,  network 
design  and  support,  client/server 
application  development 


Skills  shortages  exist  across  nearly  all 
technical  specialties,  from  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  software  implementa¬ 
tion  to  client/server  applications  devel¬ 
opment  to  databases  to  mainframe  and 
networking,  says  Tomasz  Schellenberg, 
president  and  CEO  of  Adept  Inc.,  a  15- 
year-old  agency  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
He  says  he  has  noticed  that  his  clients 
have  become  more  flexible  in  their  re¬ 
quirements  —  if  a  consultant  has  four  of 
the  five  desired  skills,  companies  will 
hire  him  and  provide  on-the-job  training. 

COMPETENCE  CITY 

Although  there  may  not  be  enough  con¬ 
sultants  to  fill  all  the  openings,  talent  is 
overflowing  in  the  area.  “The  level  of 
competence  here  is  probably  higher  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country  other  than 
Silicon  Valley,”  Bressler  says.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  highly  qualified  professionals 
from  local  schools  such  as  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  and  MIT  make  the  area  very 
stimulating,  locals  say. 

In  fact,  the  long-term  benefit  of  being 
exposed  to  talented  mentors  is  worth 
considering  when  seeking  a  local  con¬ 
sulting  position,  says  Dan  Walsh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Seek  Consulting  Group  Inc.  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.  “We  have  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  people  who  are  tremen¬ 
dous  sources  of  knowledge.  Ask  who 
else  is  on  the  team  and  how  the  team  is 
organized,”  he  advises.  “That  could  have 
a  major  impact  on  you,  and  as  you  move 
into  the  top  20%  of  developers,  you  can 
earn  higher  rates.” 

Agencies  and  independent  consultants 
offer  slightly  different  views  on  area  con¬ 
sulting  rates.  Walsh  quotes  hourly  rates 
of  $40  to  $75  for  electronic-commerce 
jobs,  $45  to  $65  for  year  2000  projects, 
$50  to  $70  for  client/server  applications 
development,  $40  to  $55  for  systems  and 
network  administration,  $40  to  $60  for 
database  applications  development  and 
$65  to  $85  for  database  architects. 

Schellenberg  says  average  hourly  rates 
are  $65  to  $70,  but  they  can  go  as  low  as 
$50  to  $65  for  mainframe  projects  and 
as  high  as  $85  to  $100  for  advanced 
technologies. 


Independent  consultants  quote  rates 
that  are  higher  than  agency  rates:  $75  to 
$100  per  hour  for  consultants  with  a 
proven  specialty.  They  say  agency  mark¬ 
ups  are  typically  25%  to  40%  more  than 
what  the  consultant  is  paid. 

SECURITY  IN  NUMBERS 

Consultants  say  they  don’t  foresee  any 
downturn  in  demand  over  the  next  few 
years,  even  with  the  uncertainty  in  the 
stock  market.  Though  the  Boston  metro¬ 
politan  area  was  hit  hard  by  the  reces¬ 
sion  in  the  early  ’90s,  local  IT  consul¬ 
tants  say  they  aren’t  likely  to  suffer  that 
way  again  if  the  economy  makes  a  repeat 
performance. 

“This  is  a  strange  time  that  we’re  liv¬ 
ing  in  now  because,  in  the  past,  consul¬ 
tants  were  the  first  to  go  when  there  was 
a  slowdown,”  says  Noah  Kaufman,  man¬ 
aging  partner  of  New  Word  Design  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  group  of  four  inde¬ 
pendent  incorporated  consultants.  “That 


has  changed  now  because  companies 
have  a  lot  of  technology  projects  that 
they  have  to  get  done  regardless  —  like 
Y2K  conversions,  EMU  conversions  and 
new  E-commerce  initiatives.” 

Because  client/server  development 
projects  have  siphoned  off  a  lot  of  main¬ 
frame  veterans  eager  to  work  with  newer 
tools  such  as  C++  and  Visual  Basic,  area 
companies  have  ample  roles  to  fill  on 
their  millennium  projects,  notes  John 
Kuczynski,  a  partner  in  the  independent 
firm  BPT  Consulting  Associates  in  Lon¬ 
donderry,  N.H.,  and  past  president  of  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  Independent  Com¬ 
puter  Consultants  Association.  “If  any 
other  aspects  of  development  work  start 
to  wane,  those  consultants  would  just 
help  fill  the  Y2K  void,”  Kuczynski  says. 
“The  Y2K  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  Demand  for  consultants  looks 
strong  until  2001  at  least.”  □ 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


HAS  MASTERED 
OF  DEVELOPING 
CAREERS  IN  CONSULTING. 

Whether  you’re  consider- 
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ING  CONSULTING  OR  YOU’RE 

ALREADY  A  SEASONED 

- 

CONSULTANT.  WE  OFFER 
DESIRABLE  ASSIGNMENTS 
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WITH  LEADING  COMPANIES 
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AND  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
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BENEFITS  PACKAGE.  HERE’S 

. 

A  PREVIEW  OF  OUR  CURRENT 
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OPPORTUNITIES.  BE  SURE  TO 
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CALL  US  FOR  MORE. 


Contact  us  today  for  an 

interview: 

>■-  *  ‘  ■' 

Eliassen  Group.  Inc. 

30  Audubon  Road 
Wakefield.  MA  01880 
(781)  246-1600  OR 
(800)  428-9073 
Fax  (781  )  245-6537 
e-mail:  mail@eliassen.com 

EOE/MEMBER  NACCB 
SOM WB A  CERTIFIED 


Sr.  PeopleSoft  Programmers 
Oracle  DBAs 

Oracle  Forms  5.0  Developers 
PowerBuilder,  SQL,  C,  C++  Developers 
Sybase  DBA,  Sun  Solaris,  Unix  Scripts 
Visual  Basic  5.0,  Access  Developers 
P/A,  COBOL,  DB2,  CICS 
P/A,  AS400,  COBOL,  RPC 
P/A,  COBOL,  IMS 
P/A,  ADABAS,  NATURAL,  COBOL 
P/A,  COBOL,  DB2,  SQL,  JCL 
BSA,  Financial  Services,  Investment 
Industry  Experience 


SOFTWARE 


•  Web  Developers,  NET  Dynamics,  HTML, 
CGI,  Active  Server  Pages,  Active-X 

•  Web  Developers,  NET  Dynamics  4.x 
Suite,  Java  Scripts,  HTML 

•  Web  Developers,  Java  Scripts,  PERL, 

SQL,  HTML 

•  Web  Developers,  ASP,  SQL  Server,  Java 
or  VB  Script 

•  Sr.  Java  Developers,  ObjectStore,  Java 
Script,  HTML 

•  Unix,  C,  C++  Developer 

•  Visual  C++/NT  Developer  w/ Active-X, 
COM,  DCOM 

•  SWQA,  Test  Tool  Gurus 

•  SWQA,  Manual  Test,  Windows  95 

•  SWQA,  Windows  NT/95 

•  SWQA,  NT/Unix  Shell  Scripting 

•  Unix  Systems  Administrators 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  CAN  BE 
FOUND  ON  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT 
WWW.ELIASSEN.COM 


Eliassen  Group,  Inc. 

Information  Technology  Consulting  &  Staffing 


Putting  Quality  To  Work. 


AJILON. 

www.ajilon.com 


As  more  and  more  companies  begin  to  outsource  their  IT  needs,  the  demand  for 
quality  consultants  will  grow.  Ajilon  is  an  international  leader  in  information 
technology  consulting.  In  everything  from  staff  augmentation  to  managed  services  to 
project/system  life  cycle  support  or  help  with  century  date  change,  our 
consultants  work  on  projects  that  span  every  industry,  technology,  and  level  of 
responsibility.  Ajilon  consultants  are  always  in  demand. 


We’d  like  to  hear  from  you  for  the  following  opportunities  in  the  Boston  area: 


Oracle  Developers 
SQL  Server/Sybase  DBAs 
Internet  Developers 
(ActiveX,  ASP,  DLL,  VB) 
C/C++,  Unix  Programmers 


PowerBuilder, 

SQL  Server  Developers 
QA  Testers 
SAP  FM 

VB/Access  Developers 


We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package  with  multiple  career 
paths.  To  be  considered,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Ajilon, 

2000  W.  Park  Drive,  Suite  160,  Westborough,  MA  01581; 

E-mail:  hmiranda@bost.ajilon.com.  EOE. 


;-) 

It’s  lonely  at  the  top  unless  you’re  surrounded  by  the 
most  knowledgeable  I.T.  consultants  in  the  world. 


BOSTON-BASED  OPPORTUNITIES 


) 


With  a  reputation 
tor  superior  quality, 
ADEPT  is  expand¬ 
ing  30%  annually. 
We'll  provide  you 
with  the  resources, 
training  and  support 
.  to.cxcced  vour  goals. 
.Work  with  the  best 
in  the  industry,  shap¬ 
ing  technology  tor 
the  new  century. 
Demand  nv>re  and 
get  it  at  ADEPT. 


Tired  of  being 
forgotten  in  forgettable 
assignments? 


Try  the  At  W.'PT  l  liffereuee  loilmi.  Hi roynizetl  ns  n  \nviniuni  uwviiler 
ofliiforinntioii  Teehnoloxu  Coiisiillniils.  APII’T  Inis  I’sfiiM/s/hd  n 
slwnx  leouhition  for  do  v/e/imy  loiu’-Urin  eiislomer  nml  eonsullniil 
relnlionsliif’s  over  llioir  lo-uenr  hisloiy.  Tlio  API  /’ 7  /  lifteivnce 
eiulvdies  mi  lurnnl-ioiiiiiliix  business  welluMoxu  Hull  foi  iiso<  on 
iiitvling  the  noctls  of  our  ciisloincrs.  eoiisulhiiils  liiitl  eni)’lo\iees. 


ADABAS/NATURAL 
COBOUIMS 
C0B0L/DB2/CICS 
COBOUEASYTRIEVE 
PL/ 1 

AS/400,  RPG  OR  COBOL 
UNIX  SHELLSCRIPTING 
MICROFOCUS  COBOL 
ORACLE/DESIGNER  2000 
JAVA/NET  DYNAMICS 


•  NETWORKING  (NT) 

•  SQL/SERVER/ACTIVEX 

■  QATESTERS 

•  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  • 
BANKING 

■  RELEASE  ENGINEERS 

■  SWITCHES/TRAFFIC  GENERATION 

■  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT/C++ 
■UNIX  KERNEL 
•SS7/ISUP/ISDN 


At  ADEPT,  ive  value  our  empluuv-  and  their  willingur*  in 
ruler  their  triends  to  us  I  hat's  win  «v  has  e  a  graduated  ivler- 
ral  bonus  program.  I  Vpending  on  the  number  ol 
referrals  placed  and  Ihe  assignment  length,  you  u'uld  earn  up 
to  S  10,01X1  in  bonuses 

Benefits  include  medical  insiiraiue.  4UI(kl  Plan  u  illi 
eompanv  matching,  Svtion  I2S  I  lesible  llenelils  Plan.  dire.  I 
deposit,  generous  referral  bonus  program  and  Prolessional 
I  Xn  elopment  I ’rogram 

/Yoin'HIim/.  hi\  or  oiiiuiI  I/I  no  iwi inii  Usluu 
API  IT  lih  Mill.  i’l\'//  XWS 
1 7~>  Crossing  Houleeuol  Suite 
I  niiiiiiixhiiiii  MAUITII y. 

Phone:  SOtl-oo, \l  >1 IT 
F/l.v:  (BXf.irflqN.U 

.  _ _  _ 

/*ijvr"')id,ji/mi.iiim  /\  _J  —  p-*  | 

Member  \.\(  (  I!  I  Ol 


AS/400  RPG,  COBOL 

IBM  Mainframe,  COBOL, 
IDMS,  IMS,  CICS 

Project  Managers  - 

Client/Server,  Financial  Markets, 
CIO  Advisory  Services 


Datawarehouse  Architects 

Internet  Developers  - 

Java,  Lotus  Notes  Domino, 
E-commerce 

Oracle  Developer  2000 
Oracle  DBAs 


Resumes  should  be  sent  to  Professional  Staffing,  PricewaterhouseCoopers,  144  Middlesex  Turnpike, 
Burlington,  MA  01803;  fax:  (781)  229-1042;  e-mail:  kashmira.patel@us.pwcglobal.com. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

PrICBA/ATeRHOUsEQoPERS  i 

Solutions  Thru  Technology 

www.pwcglobal.com 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially ,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don't-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard. 

Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  Career  Central 

and  let  US  do  the  rest.  www.computerworldcareers.com 
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BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 

National  I/S  Placement 
Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 
www.baysearch.com 
Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
E-mail: 

recruiter^  baysearch.com 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  design,  develop,  im¬ 
plement,  test,  maintain  and  sup¬ 
port  application  software  for 
manufacturing  industry  clients 
using  RPG/400,  CL,  SOL,  DFU, 
RLU,  ODBC  and  MAPICS  on 
the  IBM  AS/400  machine  oper¬ 
ating  under  OS/400;  Maintain 
cross-application  interface,  and 
data  retrieval  from  cross-indus¬ 
try  architecture.  Require:  M.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering,  or  a  related  field, 
with  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a  Pro¬ 
grammer  Analyst.  Extensive 
paid  travel  on  assignments  to 
various  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Salary:  $70,000 
per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to:  Raghavendra 
Kulkarni,  President,  Pro  Softnet 
Corporation,  6525  The  Corners 
Parkway,  Norcross,  GA  30092; 
Attn:  Job  VG. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  (Mul¬ 
tiple  openings)  Design,  develop, 
test,  &  support  partially  cross 
platform  application  software 
utilizing  MS-Access,  Visual 
Basic,  and  RDBMS  skills  run¬ 
ning  under  Win32  and/or  VMS 
Operating  System;  work  on-site 
to  implement  &  design  changes 
to  products;  produce  prototypes 
&  plan  the  development  of  com¬ 
ponents  of  new  &  enhanced 
products;  compose  &  write  func¬ 
tional  &  design  specifications  for 
assigned  product  components 
to  serve  as  written  guides  for 
detail  designs,  coding,  &  testing. 
Req.:  B.S.  in  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Engineering,  or  a 
related  field  plus  applicable 
experience.  Mail  resume/  cover 
letter  to  Gary  Braun,  Director 
of  Human  Resources,  Ross 
Systems,  Inc.,  1100  Johnson 
Ferry  Road,  Suite  750,  Atlanta, 
GA  30342. 


The  Computer  Merchant,  Ltd.  is  proud  to  announce  our  move  to  a  new, 
custom  built  facility  at  95  Longwater  Circle,  Norweil,  MA  02061. 

This  41,000  square  foot  facility  represents  future-of-the-art  solutions  in 
connecting  Information  Technology  Staffing  Professionals  to  the  Companies 
that  need  them.  We’re  seeking  experienced: 

Software  Industry  Sales  &  Marketing  Professionals, 
Technical  Recruiters  and  IT  Consultants. 

BThe  Computer  Merchant,  Ltd. 

Voice:  800-617-6172  •  Fax:  781-878-4712 

-W  http://WWW.TCML.COM  »  RESUME@TCML.COM 


Senior  Systems  Analyst  to  per¬ 
form  complex  and  critical  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  tasks  on  SAP 
(Systems,  Applications  and 
Products  in  Data  Processing)  in 
data  processing  systems 
including  installation,  imple¬ 
mentation,  trouble  shooting, 
resolving  technical  problems, 
working  out  software  modifica¬ 
tions  to  suit  client  requirements 
at  various  client  locations;  to 
maintain  close  liaison  with  SAP 
computer  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  to  work  out  software 
modifications.  Need  B.S.  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Scien¬ 
ce;  at  least  two  (2)  years  of 
experience  as  Senior  Analyst  in 
the  computer  field  including 
knowledge  and  experience  in 
SAP  systems  including  SAP 
R/3  Basis  and  related  hardware 
and  software  applications.  The 
qualified  applicant  can  work 
from  his  or  her  home,  some 
travel  required  to  various  client 
locations.  Salary  is  $90,000.00 
per  year.  If  qualified  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  docu¬ 
menting  minimum  qualifications 
to  Attn:  Job  Order  #3227097, 
Program  Support  -  3rd  Floor, 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Labor,  200  Folly  Brook 
Boulevard,  Wethersfield,  CT 
06109. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  implement, 
test,  maintain  and  support 
client/server  software  and 
database  systems  for  various 
client  applications  using  C, 
C++,  Visual  C++,  Power¬ 
Builder,  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  Designer  2000,  Sybase 
and  SQL  Server  on  a  wide 
range  of  platforms  including 
Windows  96/NT,  UNIX,  OS/2 
and  Solaris;  Perform  project 
administ  ration /leadership 
duties  to  ensure  projects  are 
completed  in  a  timely  and  cost 
efficient  manner.  Require:  M.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering,  with  one  year  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  a  Systems  Analyst.  Exten¬ 
sive  paid  travel  on  assignments 
to  various  client  sites  within 
the  U.S.  is  required.  Salary: 
$80. 00/hr.,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to:  John  J.  Stou- 
der,  Director  of  Finance, 
DRACS  Consulting  Group, 
Inc.,  3340  Peachtree  Road, 
Suite  2950,  Atlanta,  GA  30326; 
Attn:  Job  DM 


Associate  Vice  President 
for  Information  Technology 


Reports  directly  to  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  -  Provides  leadership  for  information  technology 
throughout  the  university. 

Qualifications  should  include  a  record  of  accomplished 
and  successful  information  technology  administration; 
working  knowledge  of  mainframe  and  client-server  envi¬ 
ronments;  strong  technical  knowledge  of  computing  and 
telecommunications;  knowledge  of  web  page  develop¬ 
ment  and  technologies;  excellent  organizational  and 
interpersonal  skills,  as  well  as  excellent  verbal  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication  skills;  ability  to  work  with  both  techni¬ 
cal  and  user  environments;  willingness  to  adapt  to  a 
rapidly  changing  higher  education  environment;  and 
experience  in  performance-based  management  of  pro¬ 
fessional  level  staff.  Graduate  degree  required. 

Twelve-month  position  with  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Start  date  negotiable.  Review  of  applica¬ 
tions  begins  January  1 1 ,  1 999. 

Nominations  and  applications  with  resume  and  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  five  references 
should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  Una  Mae  Reck 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
SUNY  College  at  Fredonla 
Fredonia,  NY  14063 
e-mail:  Reck@Fredonia.edu 


FREDONIk 


State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Fredonla 

Stale  University  ol  New  York  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 


Database  Administra¬ 
tor  wanted  by  Comp. 
S/ware  Consulting  & 
Dvlpmt  Co.  in  Par- 
amus,  NJ.  Must  have 
Associates  degree  &  7 
yrs  exp  in  computer 
s/ware  development  or 
Bachelors  degree  + 
5yrs  exp.  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  Indus  Con¬ 
sultancy  Services,  Inc, 
140E  Ridgewood  Ave, 
Paramus,  NJ  07652. 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst.  Hi- 
Ivl  interface  betw.  end-users, 
clients'  tech,  staff  &  devels.; 
design,  devel.  &  implem.  apps.  to 
user  needs  incl.  Document 
Processing,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment,  &  Process  Monitoring  & 
Control  software  under  UNIX  & 
MS  Windows  in  client-server, 
networked  env.  using:  C/C++, 
Visual  C++,  Shell  scripts,  Perl, 
CGI,  HTML,  Oracle  &  SQL. 
Req'd:  M.S.  in  C.S.,  Eng..  Math, 
or  Electr.,  5  yrs.  exper.  in  softw. 
devel.;  demo’d  knowledge  of  & 
exper.  w/Document  Processing 
&  Process  Monitoring  and 
Control  softw.;  exper.  with  Perl, 
CGI  &  SQL.  $65, 000/year,  F/T 
position.  Two  (2)  resumes  to  Job 
Order  #99-034,  P.O.  Box  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


Programmer  -  The  develop¬ 
ment,  modification,  &  mainte¬ 
nance  of  assigned  programs,  & 
the  design  &  implementation  of 
modifications  to  existing  pro¬ 
grams.  Monitor  programs  & 
respond  to  problems  by  diagnos¬ 
ing  &  correcting  errors  in  logic  & 
coding.  Provide  critical  feedback 
regarding  overall  system  archi¬ 
tecture,  &  must  test  &  document 
all  work  performed.  Reqd.  to  con¬ 
duct  limited  systems  analysis  of 
constrained  activities  or  routine 
problems.  Will  be  reqd.  to  assist 
in  the  review  &  analysis  of 
detailed  program  specifications 
&  in  program  design  to  meet 
changes  in  work  processes  for 
existing  programs  &  new  require¬ 
ments  for  further  automation  of 
new  programs.  Min.  req.  incl.:  MS 
in  CS.  Must  have  6  mos.  exp,  or 
1  coll,  level  course  in:  1.  Object 
Oriented  Design  &  Development 
in  C++;  2.  Design  &  Development 
for  Win32  under  Windows  NT;  3. 
Design  &  Development  for  MS 
Foundation  Classes;  4. 
Computer  Graphics;  5.  Operating 
Systems;  6.  Math  Modules  & 
Simulation.  Positions  available: 
2.  40.0/hrs.  wk.  8:30  -  5:30. 
$49,836.80/Yr.  Applicants  may 
apply  in  person  or  send  a 
resume  to:  GA  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #  GA  6304367,  465 
Big  Shanty  Rd.,  Marietta,  GA 
30066-3303  or  the  nearest  Dept, 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


There’s  a 
voice  waiting 
to  be  heard 

Yours! 


mg 


You  want  challenges... 

we  offer  a  variety  of  assignments  to  fit  your  needs. 

You  want  recognition... 

we  work  with  Fortune  500  companies  world  wide. 

You  want  to  work  with  leading  edge  technology... 

we  have  the  vision  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  IT  advances. 

You  want  reivards... 

we  deliver  top  rates  for  your  skills. 

As  a  global  provider  of  IT  TalenL  KENDA's  goal  is  to  help  you 
reach  yours.  If  you're  ready  to  share  our  vision  of  an  exciting 
future,  please  send  your  resume  to  one  of  our  locations. 


n 


KENDA  Systems 

Working  With  You.  For  You. 


BOSTON 

Tel:  +1  978.694.9940 

Email:  info-wilmington@kendo.tom 

NEW  YORK 

Tel:  +1  212.599.6969 
Email:  info-newyoik@kendo.tom 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Tel: +1  703.645.8009 

Email:  info-folkthurth@kendo.tom 


ATLANTA 

Tel:  +1  770.730.9111 
Email:  info-allanla@kenda.tom 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tel:  + 1  724.779.6400 

Email:  info-pittsborgh@kendo.tom 

NORTHEAST  REGIONAL 
RECRUITING  CENTER 

Tel :  +1  978.251.2500 
Email:  info-nrrt@kendo.tom 


www.kenda.com 


COMPUTER 


IT  Instructors 


THERE  ARE  ONLY 

Six  Degrees  of  Separation 


BETWEEN  YOU 

and  Our  Job. 


One  of  them  is  a  BA/BS.  — 

The  others  are  excellent  presentation 
and  communication  skills,  hands-on  experience  in  the 
required  computer  technologies  and  availability  to  any 
one  of  our  several  New  Jersey  campuses. 


AS/400 


Teaching  this  material  requires  2+ 
years  of  AS/400  with  RPG  and 
Subfiles/CL  programming  expertise. 
Please  respond  to  Dept  Code  AS! 


Computer 

Programming 


An  MS  degree  is  preferred,  but  3+ 
years  of  field  proficiency  in  C  pro¬ 
gramming  and  knowledge  of  VB, 
HTML,  WWW,  Java  and  JavaScript 
are  essential.  MCP  and  MCSD  cer¬ 
tifications  desirable.  AS/400  expe¬ 
rience  also  a  plus.  Dept  Code  CPI 

niH 

Helping  instructors  and  students 
keep  pace  requires  3-5  years  of 


HD  experience.  A  strong  foundation 
in  DOS  and  Windows  NT,  a  back¬ 
ground  in  NT  LAN  administration, 
configuration  and  troubleshooting 
and  knowledge  of  MS  Office  Suite 
and  other  MS  products  critical. 
MCP  and  MCSE  certifications  pre¬ 
ferred.  Dept  Code  HDA 


MS  Office  97 
Suite  F/T  or  P/T 


Must  have  fluency  in  all  of  the 
applications.  A  teaching  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Please  respond 

to  Dept  Code  MOS 


Keyboarding 


Experience  as  an  Instructor  of  typ¬ 
ing  or  computer  operations  a  plus. 

Dept  Code  KBI 


We  offer  fabulous  opportunities  with  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits  packages.  Please  send  your  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Director  of  Human  Resources,  Dept  Code _ 

The  Cittone  Institute 

200  Executive  Drive,  West  Orange,  NJ  07052 
Fax:  973-325-0658  E-mail:  jobs@lincolntech.com 
Visit  our  website  at  http://www.lincolntech.com 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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IT  CAREERS 


ftjEvncuKi 


MAKE  PLANS  NOW  TO  ATTEND 

THE  BUSINESS 
APPLICATIONS 
Event  of  the  Year! 


The  Java™  Business  Expo™  and  COMDEX/Enterprise  events  have  come  together 
to  create  a  Conference  and  Exposition  that  offers  information,  education  and 
demonstrations  of  real-world  integrated  solutions.  This  is  an  all-inclusive  industry 
event  where  you  will  gain  vital  insight  on  application  development,  servers, 
databases,  network  infrastructure,  systems  management  tools  and  more.  See  the 
full  spectrum  of  technology  solutions  available,  and  learn  to  use  them  to  your  full 
competitive  advantage. 

Register  today  to  attend  in-depth  Conference  sessions,  Seminars  and  Tutorials 
showing  you  true  business  solutions.  And  don't  miss  the  Exposition  offering  an 
interactive  tour  of  the  products  and  technologies  available  to  build,  manage  and 
support  your  business  applications. 

Whether  you  are  looking  to  identify  solutions  to  specific  business  problems, 
manage  the  implementation  of  enterprise  solutions  or  actually  create  the 
solutions  themselves,  make  plans  now  to  attend. 


To  register  or  for  more  information: 

www.eventinfo.zdevents.com 

888-528-2397  (Int’l:  +1  -781-433-1665) 


THE  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTIONS  EVENT 

%  Java 
yk?  Business 

Java  Expo 

■■  ■  31COMDEX  |  'wrn 

Enterprise  ■ 

©1998  ZD  Events  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  ZD  Events,  the  ZD  Events  logo,  the  ZD  logo,  COMDEX/Enterprise,  Internet  Business  Expo,  and  Business  Expo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  owned  or  used  under  license  by  ZD  Events  Inc.,  and  may  be  registered  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 
Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo,  Java,  the  Java  coffee  cup  logo  and  all  Java-based  marks  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Co-Sponsors 


ZD  ZIFF  DAVIS 

iS(>r  I  BANK 
company 


E!l  Ernst \  Young  up  iJ§J¥|  I^<*wwx*s  QTCACLg  SSYBASK 


No  On©  Under  18  Admitted.  Including  Infants. 


- 


-  WWW.QIS.COM  - 

There  are  people  who  watch  "I.T."  happen. 

There  are  people  who  wonder  how  "I.T."  happened. 

There  are  few  who  make  "I.T."  happen. 

Be  part  of  the  chosen  few. 


WORLD  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 

MINIMUM  2.5  YEARS 

.•  K!\  SAP  By  A,  ji)  Edwards,  PEOPLESOFT,  Oracle  Applications,  BAAN,  Lawson. 

i  lion  si-rvrr  &  DBA  s  Oracle  sytiasc  Informix  DBA.  Oracle  Casc/Deaigner,  SQL* Server  DBA,  0*/Visual  C*>,  Visual  Basic, 
Domino.  AS  -tOo.  Window  s-NT  \  UNIX  system  administration  Internet  Intranet  E -commerce/  web  specialists,  JAVA, 
tv  K  AM*  HTML.  Coldfusion.  Macromedia  Mainframe:  CICS.  COBOL.  MVS,  JCL  and  IMS 

fi  •>  manager  t-unctional  Lead.  Technical  Lead.  Applications  Associate.  Technical  Associate.  Database 
'  ^  ’'Ware  I  tiKtiM-er.  Systems  Engineer  System  Analyst.  Network  Administrator.  F.RP  Project  Sales  Recruiting 

Ma'iagcrs  and  Regional  Sale*  Recruiting  Managers. 


National  Recruiting 

-*5  500 Telegraph  Road  Suite  590  Southfield.  Ml  48034 
1'niait  *tfhin  » ’  S  nxnaiHig<'h|i«  i)in)  limit  ouistde  ITS..  empliAmrni#i|isnNn 

Pbonc  HOO/’HS.ZS.U*  Fax.  Sua^ltS  5K2-  h*/uai  Oftportuntty  hmpioytrr 


FIND 


I.T.  Consulting 
Careers 


HERE 


COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 
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IT  CAREERS 


SENIOR 
CONSULTANT 
Computer  Projects 

Provide  consulting  support 
involving  multimillion  dollar  pro¬ 
jects,  customize  mfg  &  serv 
mgmt  modules  with  IBM  AS/ 
400.  Style/400.  Business/400. 
Client-Access/400,  Query/400, 
RPG/400,  Lotus  Notes,  SEU, 
DDS,  IDDU.  SQL,  CL,  SDA, 
PDM  &  Novell  Netware.  Gener¬ 
ate  tech  specs  for  prgm  dev  & 
coding.  Consult  with  clients  to 
design  &  dev  client-server 
Business/400  software  prgms  to 
support  business  activities  thru 
yr  2000.  Coord  &  oversee  6-10 
team  members  in  installation, 
coding  &  testing  activities.  Resp 
for  proj  mgmnt,  business  con¬ 
sulting,  design  features  &  func¬ 
tions  &  resolving  problems  at 
client  sites  throughout  the  U  S. 
$70,000/yr,  40hrs/wk.  BS  in 
CompSci  or  CompEng  &  3  yrs 
exp  in  job  offered  or  3  yrs  relat¬ 
ed  exp  as  Computer  Projects 
Mgr  or  Systems  Mgr.  Exp  must 
include  multimillion  dollar  pro¬ 
ject  mgmt  &  use  of  noted  skills 
in  job  duties.  BS  may  be  foreign 
equiv  degree;  5  yrs  exp  accept¬ 
ed  in  lieu  of  BS  &  3  yrs  exp.  Will 
travel  40%  of  time.  Send  2 
copies  of  resume  and  cvr  Itr  to 
the  IL  Dept  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St., 
7  North,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attn:  Bert  Grunnet,  Ref#  V-IL 
19981-P.  No  Phone  Calls.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S. 


Think  Big!  Think  SAGA  - 
Software  AG  Americas  is  a 
world-class  software  company 
delivering  enterprise-class  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  services.  So 
join  our  team  of  top  profession¬ 
als  and  help  us  set  our  clients' 
information  and  their  business 
free. 

We  are  recruiting  for  all  types  of 
Systems  Analysis  Consultants, 
Staff  Consultants,  Project  Man¬ 
agers/Leaders,  System/Soft¬ 
ware  Engineers,  Programmer/ 
Analysts,  and  other  computer 
science  professionals. 

Openings  throughout  the  U.S. 
including:  Reston,  VA;  Atlanta; 
Chicago;  Dallas;  Philadelphia; 
Sacramento  and  Irvine,  CA; 
Denver;  Fort  Lee,  NJ;  and 
Bloomington,  MN. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 
Please  send  your  resume  to: 
Software  AG  Americas,  ATTN: 
Human  Resources,  Computer- 
world  Ad,  11190  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  VA  20191. 
Fax:  (703)  391-8340.  E-mail: 
sahus@sagafyi.com.  For  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities,  see  our  ads 
under  Computer  or  visit  our 
Web  site:  www.sagafyi.com. 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst  - 
Build  software  applications  from 
design  specifications  using 
VAX/VMS,  user  interfaces 
(DECForms),  library  system  for 
software  source  file  manage¬ 
ment  (VAX/MMS,  VAX/CMS). 
DEC  C.  VAX  C,  Z80,  Digital 
TCP/IP  Services  for  Open  VMS 
(UCX).  Develop  modules  for 
order  entry,  customer  inquiry 
and  voice  response  unit  (VRU) 
using  DECMessageQ,  ACMS  & 
OLTP.  Build  databases  for  main¬ 
tenance,  support  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  VAX/VMS  environment, 
using  VAX/RMS  and  FDL  for 
shipping  Systems.  Design  pro¬ 
cedures  for  VAX/PC  data  con¬ 
versions  and  send  the  data  files 
to  production  using  DATA- 
TRIEVE.  PC,  MSDOS,  MS  Ac¬ 
cess,  MS  Windows  95,  Lotus- 
Notes  databases,  Novell  Net¬ 
Ware.  Reflections.  Modify  and 
test  Modules  for  Year  2000 
using  Y2K  test  plans  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Req.  Bachelor  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  plus  3  yrs  exp.  in  job 
offered.  Salary  $55k/yr.  Resume 
to:  HR-ITD  Representative/ 
SP118,  John  H.  Harland,  Box 
105250,  Atlanta,  GA  30348. 


THEM: 

Don't  make 
waves. 


Another  Deloitte  Consulting  Difference 


DELOITTE  CONSULTING: 


Hang  ten. 

Today’s  consulting  clients  face  a  tsunami  of 
competitive  challenges.  Helping  them  develop  lasting 
solutions  requires  consultants  who  can  ride  the 
wave  of  change  without  getting  swamped. 

That’s  why  Deloitte  Consulting/ICS  attracts 
individuals  who  thrive  in  a  flexible,  collaborative 
environment.  Our  consultants  are  committed  to  transferring 
knowledge  to  clients  for  results  they  can  count  on  today 
and  results  they  can  build  on  in  the  future. 


Whether  you’re  just  starting  out  in  consulting  or  are 
a  professional  experienced  in  SAP”  or  Baan  implementation, 
we  should  talk.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  rewarding  career 
in  a  very  different  kind  of  consulting  firm,  surf’s  up. 

To  discuss  opportunities,  call  1-800-364-0693 
or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.deloitte-ics.com. 


A  very  different  approach.  For  very  different  results. 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 

Group 


ICS 


©  1998  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group/ICS 

Deloitte  Consulting  refers  to  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group  (Global)  LLC  and  related  entities,  and  Deloitte  Consulting/ICS  refers  to  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 
Group/ICS  and  related  entities.  All  company  or  product  names  referenced  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group/ICS  is  an  egual  opportunity  firm.  We  recruit,  employ,  train,  compensate  and  promote  wrthout 
regard  to  race,  religion,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  age,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  marital  status,  disability  or  veteran  status. 


-s 


System  Administrator — Build, 
test,  and  implement  databases 
applying  knowledge  of  database 
management  system  Provide 
system  support  including  inves¬ 
tigation  of  trouble  reports  for 
hardware  &  software  problems. 
Design,  develop,  and  document 
system  specification  for  new  & 
existing  systems.  Perform  imple¬ 
mentation  &  evaluation  of  new 
systems.  Also  responsible  for 
installation,  configuration,  & 
maintenance  of  PC  network 
using  Windows  NT  &  Novell. 
Req.  MS  in  Computer  Engi¬ 
neering  or  related  plus  6  months 
exp.  in  job  offered.  Sal.$42k.’ 
Resume  to:  David  Luo,  Trans- 
mart  Technology  of  RTP,  6701- 
105  Glenwood  Ave.  Raleigh, 
NC  27612. 


Control  Data  Systems,  Inc. 

(Systems  Integration  Services  Business  Unit) 

Seeking  Enterprise  Data  Storage  Management 
Inside  and  Outside  Account  Managers/  Executives 

For  more  information,  check  our 
internet  home  page  at  www.cdc.com 

Send  resume  to:  wayne.e.hanson@cdc.com 


These  positions  &  more  are 
waiting  for  you _ 

data  analyst*  NT  consultant  •technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst*  NT  consultant*technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist*  project  leader*  NT  specialist*  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst*  NT  consultant* technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  *data  analyst 


CON PUTE RW0RLD  (WimniItnn.mr.I.Mmoro  nnm 

•:v -h  y  0  0  y  s  computerworldcareers.com 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


June  6  -  9,  1999 


Desert  Springs  Marriott 
Palm  Desert,  California 


For  more  information  call  1-800-488-9204 
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|/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

t/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

>/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention! "will  page  you, 
or  call  you  on  the  phone 
when  critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

l/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

%/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 
redundant  Attention!  servers  for 
immediate  failover 

%/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

)/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 
systems  and  critical  applications  are 
running  24x7 


uww.  attentionsoftware.  com 


A|  |  hNTlDN  2/75  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 

(719)591-9110  ■  fax  (719)  591-9590 


Call  for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


Try  Our  Proven 
IT.  Certification 
Training  ■■■ 

Discover  the  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  prepare 
for  I.T. certification.  Our 
Self-Study  computer-based 
training  courses  provide  a 
learning  environment  that 
surpasses  traditional 
classroom  and  video 
courses.  To  prove  it,  we’re 
offering  a  free  demo  disk  of 
ourCBT  courses  to  I.T. 
professionals  who  call 
today! 


1 MCSE 

■  MCSE+Internet 
1 MCP 
1  Cisco 

1  Intro  to  Network 
1 A+  Certification 
1  MCSD 
•Visual  C++ 

•  C++ 

•  Oracle 
•And  More! 


•  CNE 

•  Novell  C1P 

•  CNA 
•UNIX 

•  Web  Master 

•  Intro  to  PC 

•  Visual  Basic 
•Java 
•COBOL 
•Office  97 


•  Gain  Valuable  Skills,  Knowledge  and 
Technical  Recognition 

•  Open  the  Door  to  Great  Career  Opportunities 

•  Raise  Your  Income 

•  Study  at  Your  Own  Pace 

•  Interactive  Hands-on  Exercises 

•  Receive  One-on-One  Training  Consulting 

I.T.  Professionals  Call  Now  to 
Get  Your  FREE  Demo  Disk! 

1-800-475-5831 

Forefront 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Croup  Company 

25400  US  Hwy.  1 9  N„  #285  •  Clearwater,  FL  33763 


Copyright©  1998  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  rights  reserved.  ForeFront  Direct,  the  ForeFront  Direct  logo  and  ForeFront  Direct  Self-Study  Course 
are  trademarks  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  mcw 


storage.com 


RAID 


Dealer 

Price 


\ 

||,.l  Concurrent 
multi-host 


connectivity 


/  Pentium  Inside 
/  OEM  Quality  Disks 
✓  Installationand  1-Year  7x24 
Call-Home  Service 

At  record-setting 

DEALER  PRICES... 


Protected  Rent 


Cluster-Ready 
Dual  Ultra  SCSI 
RAID  for  UNIX 
and  NT  servers 


RTS-64 

64 

$169 

$  CALL 

RTS- 127 

127 

$219 

$  CALL 

RTS-235 

235 

$279 

135/2<f/MB 

RTS-420 

420 

$389 

$  SAVE 

RTS-650 

650 

$539 

10<t/MB 

RTS-890 

890 

$629 

$  89,990 

RTS 1080 

TB+ 

$899 

9 14  C/MB 

•Usable  capacity  varies  by: 

server  OS  and  user  options 

**  36  month  lease 

Gall  toll-free 

877.777.0609 

or  order  @ 

■ 

www.storage.com 

Jt  is  our  pleasure  to  cordially  invite  you  to  . 

A  FREE  Y2K  Seminar 

Sponsored  by 

CflPJ  -+  COSI  AAlicomp 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1998 
8:30  a.m.  to  1 :00  p.m. 

At  our  Business  Recovery  Center  in  Leonia,  NJ 

2  Christie  Heights,  Leonia.  NJ  07605;  Tel:  201-840-4900 

The  goal  of  this  seminar  is  to  disseminate  Y2K  contingency  planning  and  testing  information 
to  individuals  responsible  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  Y2K  compliancy. 

To  Register  or  for  further  information: 

Call:  800-542-2773  or  Online:  www.SeminarY2K.com 


BUY  ♦ SELL  ♦ LEASE  ♦  RE 


NEW  &  REFURBISHED  Compaq™/DEC™  EQUIPMENT 
Systems  *  Peripherals  *  Compatibles 

♦  Competitive  Pricing  ♦  Custom  Systems  Integration 

♦  Experienced  Staff  ♦  In-House  Tech  Support 

COMPUREX 

ODECUS  systems 


|ddo| 

GSA  #GS-35F5107H 

Easton.  Massachusetts 

Toll  Free:  800.426.5499  Tel.:  508.230.3700  Fax:  508.238.8250 

e-mail:  sales@compurex.com 

lUUtlllQDD  and  DEC™  are  registered  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Compurex  Systems  Is  not  affiliated  with  Digital  Equipment 

COMPAQ,  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Corporation  or  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 


I  BUY  ♦ SELL  ♦ LEASE  ♦ R 
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Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662 
(201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 
TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

NORTHWEST 

District  Managers:  Angela  Flores,  Denyce  Kehoe; 
Account  Executives:  Kevin  Ebmeyer,  Monica  Kormoczy, 
Marc  Wilkie;  Sales  Associates:  Bonni-Jo  Bouchard,  Amy 
Hudson;  Sales  Operations  Manager:  Emmie  Hung; 
Receptionist:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  177  Bovet  Road,  Suite 
400,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650)  357-0200  Fax:  (650) 
524-7000  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 
Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jill 
Colley,  10900  N.E.  8th  Street,  Suite  820,  Bellevue,  WA 
98004  (425)  451-0211  Fax:  (425)  451-3822 


Senior  District  Manager:  Blayne  Long;  Sales  Associate: 
Jasmine  Huffman,  875  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  2846, 
Chicago,  I L  60611  (312)  943-4266  Fax:  (312)  943-2214 


Senior  District  Manager:  Jennifer  Hedges;  Senior  Sales 
Associate:  Doreen  Robinson,  14651  Dallas  Parkway, 
Suite  118,  Dallas,  TX  75240  (972)  233-0882  Fax:  (972) 
701-9008  TDD:  (800)  822-4918 

Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Sales  Associate:  Meredith 
Turner,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(949)  250-3942  Fax:  (949)  476-8724 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  &  ON-LINE 

Senior  Display  Advertising  Coordinator:  Gregg  Pinsky; 
Display  Advertising  Coordinator:  Peter  Coen,  (508)  879- 
0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


A  SOUTHWEST 

Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain; 
"  District  Manager:  Tom 
Vorisek;  Senior  Account 
Executives:  Claude  Garbar- 
ino,  Julie  Compton;  Sales 
Associates:  Stefan  Mayo,  Brian 
Shindledecker;  Sales  Operations 
Coordinator:  Madeleine  Poquiz; 
Sales  Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga, 
177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400,  San 
Mateo,  CA  94402  (650)  357-0200 
Fax:  (650)  524-7001  TDD:  (800) 
900-3179 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Project  Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing 
Editor/Peter  Bochner,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  875- 
6310 

San  Francisco:  Senior  Sales  Operations  Coordinator/Nikki 
Wilson,  177  Bovet  Road,  Ste.  400,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650) 
357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524-7000 

East:  Director/Peter  Oxner,  875  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ste.  2846, 
Chicago,  IL6o6n.  (312)  397-6360  Fax:  (312)  943-2214 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Gomes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (508) 

875-3701 

East  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  l,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest:  Account  Director/Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/ Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 
343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  4100  Ferncroft 
Lane,  Bethlehem,  PA  18020-7617  (6io)  867-5288,  Senior 
Account  Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800) 
208-0288 

South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  8304 
Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  280-5162, 
Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
Midwest:  Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  ion  EastTouhy 
Avenue,  Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800) 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

West:  Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  177  Bovet  Road, 
Suite  400,  San  Mateo  CA  94402  (415)  665-2443,  Account 
Executives/ Kate  Angelone,  Chris  Connery,  (800)  343-6474 
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Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
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offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path.  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 
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Gainers 


Losers 


O 


Banyan  System*  Inc . 73.3 

Coen  Market,  Inc . . . 53.8 

Cyborrash.  Inc . 36.1 

Pfoccm  Tech  Inc . 27.0 

Athome  Corp.  (H) . 26.2 

Spyglass  Inc.  (H) . 25  9 

Edify  Corp . 25.8 

Ciber  Inc . 20.6 

Amazon.com  (H) . 33.69 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) . 20.31 

Athome  Corp.  (H) . 13.69 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) . 11.88 

America  Online  (H) . 9.56 

Bell  South  (H) . 7.06 

Sun  Microsystems  (H) . 6.63 

IBM  (H) . 6.31 


Keane  . 

. -14.6 

Tricord  Systems  . 

. -14.3 

Westell  Technology  Inc.  .. 

. 

. -12.3 

Texas  Micro . 

. -10.0 

CBT  Group  Pic . 

. -9.7 

Sprint  Corp.  (L) . 

. -9.4 

Pixar  . 

. -8.7 

Iomega  . 

. -8.5 

Sorint  Corp.  (L) . -7.75 

Keane  . -5.13 

Pixar . . . -4.63 

Sgs-Thomson  Microelectronics . -3.38 

IDX  Systems  . -2.44 

Altera  (H) . -1.88 

American  Power  Conversion  (H) . -1.81 

Intel  Corp.  (H) . -1.81 


I  N  D  U  S  T  R 


MCI  WorldCom’ s  ride 

The  merger  of  MCI  Communications  Corp.  and  World¬ 
Com  Inc.  looked  perilous  at  several  points  during  the 
year  it  took  to  accomplish.  U.S.  and  British  regulators 
were  concerned  about  the  new  company’s  size  and 
scope,  and  the  companies  had  to  ditch  their  Internet 
businesses  to  pass  muster. 

But  now,  two  months  after  the  deal  on  Sept.  14,  MCI  World¬ 
Com  Inc.  (Nasdaq:WCOM)  looks  like  a  powerhouse,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  analysts  and  investors.  Third-quarter  revenue  for  the 
Jackson,  Miss.-based  company  hit  $3.8  billion,  double  the 
$1.9  billion  WorldCom  hit  in  last  year’s  third  quarter.  Net  in¬ 
come  was  $268  million,  up  from  $69  million. 

Several  analysts  list  the  stock  as  a  Buy  or  a  Strong  Buy. 

They  point  to  the  success  MCI  and  WorldCom  have  had  com¬ 
bining  their  voice  and  data  networks  —  a  major  concern  of 
large  business  customers  when  the  merger  began. 

“I  think  it  is  a  Buy  recommendation  for  the  next  two  quar¬ 
ters,  even  though  it  is  pricey  at  $57  [per  share],”  says  Eric  Mel- 
loul,  an  equity  analyst  at  Argus  Research  Inc.  in  New  York. 
“They  are  probably  one  of  the  best  telecom  companies  in  the 
world  right  now.” 

Kevin  M.  Moore,  an  analyst  at  BT  Alex.  Brown  Inc.  in  New 
York,  says  he  places  the  stock  in  the  blue-chip  category,  suit¬ 
able  for  long-term  investors. 

One  publicity  grabber  for  the  new  company  is  its  On-Net 
service,  an  end-to-end  network  that  skips  over  local  carriers 
such  as  the  Baby  Bells.  But  more  important  to  its  success  is 
its  investment  strategy  abroad,  market  watchers  say. 

“The  major  positives  for  the  company  are  the  level  of  their 
European  penetration  and  their  development  of  networks  in 
Latin  America,”  Melloul  says.  MCI  WorldCom  in  August  pur¬ 
chased  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-based  carrier  Embratel  Participacoes 
SA.  (NYSE:EMT).  —  Matt  Hamblen 
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WorldCom's  stock  has  been  on  a  steady  climb 
since  MCI  and  WorldCom  merged  Sept.  14 
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Software 

UP  Z.5% 

ADBE 

51.87 

23.62 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

45.31 

0.19 

0.4 

AZPN 

56.87 

6.12 

Aspen  Technology  Inc. 

14.31 

0.63 

4.6 

ADSK 

50.06 

21.62 

Autodesk  Inc. 

35.50 

0.44 

1.2 

AVID 

47.75 

11.06 

Avid  Technology 

23.13 

-0.13 

-0.5 

BOOL 

32.50 

16.00 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

31.38 

0.69 

2.2 

CDN 

39.00 

19.12 

Cadence  Design  Systems 

29.06 

0.31 

1.1 

CBTSY 

63.87 

6.68 

CBT  Group  Plc. 

10.44 

-1.13 

-9.7 

CHKPF 

48.62 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software 

30.13 

0.88 

3.0 

CTXS 

86.81 

36.37 

Citrix  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

84.63 

0.50 

0.6 

COCNF 

30.50 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc. 

20.13 

-0.13 

-0.6 

CA 

61.93 

26.00 

Computer  Associates 

44.06 

3.44 

8.5 

CPWR 

64.00 

27.62 

Compuware  Corp. 

64.00 

6.00 

10.3 

DCTM 

59.62 

16.75 

Documentum 

43.88 

2.63 

6.4 

EFII 

49.87 

12.87 

Electronics  For  Imaging 

28,25 

0.75 

2.7 

HNCS 

47.12 

22.50 

Hnc  Software 

32.75 

0.56 

1.7 

DXC 

55.75 

28.37 

IDX  Systems 

40.94 

-2.44 

-5.6 

FMX 

10.43 

3.50 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

5.66 

-0.09 

-1.6 

NTU 

67.93 

26.25 

Intuit 

58.00 

0.38 

0.7 

KHY 

55.00 

24.00 

Jack  Henry  Aso  (H) 

52.38 

-0.69 

-1.3 

LCTO 

56.18 

16.00 

Lecato  Systems  Inc. 

49.19 

2.19 

4.7 

MACR 

26.75 

7.12 

Macromedia  Inc.  (H) 

26.75 

1.81 

7.3 

MANU 

66.37 

6.12 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

9.63 

0.19 

2.0 

MENT 

11.81 

5.43 

Mentor  Graphics 

8.63 

0.38 

4.5 

MSFT 

125.06 

59.00 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

123.81 

11.88 

10.6 

NETA 

56.87 

25.50 

Network  Associates 

47.88 

4.00 

9.1 

CMH 

57.87 

30.37 

Network  General 

39.00 

3.38 

9.5 

NOVL 

18.19 

6.81 

Novell  Inc.  (H) 

18.19 

1.47 

8.8 

ORCL 

37.00 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp.  (H) 

34.81 

0.50 

1.5 

PMTC 

36.31 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

17.38 

1,94 

12.6 

PS  FT 

57.43 

18.37 

Peoplesoft  Inc. 

20.94 

-0.69 

-3.2 

PIXR 

66.00 

19.50 

Pixar 

48.75 

-4.63 

-8.7 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

17.00 

0.00 

0.0 

RATL 

27.00 

9.50 

Rational  Software  Corp. 

22.88 

-1.56 

-6.4 

SAP 

60.12 

29.68 

SAP  AG 

42.44 

-0.69 

-1.6 

SCUR 

21.50 

6.37 

Secure  Computing  Corp.  (H) 

20.25 

-0.31 

-1.5 

SE 

50.25 

20.12 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

36.56 

2.63 

7.7 

SSW 

32.81 

17.75 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

26.38 

0.56 

2.2 

SDRC 

29.00 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

17.75 

-0.09 

-0.5 

SYBS 

15.37 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

6.34 

-0.09 

-1.5 

SYMC 

32.62 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp. 

20.59 

2.16 

11.7 

SNPS 

50.68 

24.50 

Synopsis 

49.19 

-0.19 

-0.4 

SCTC 

30.87 

8.50 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology  18.94 

2.31 

13.9 

BAANF 

55.50 

9.50 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

12.19 

-0.38 

-3.0 

VNTV 

39.75 

5.00 

The  Vantive  Corp. 

8.88 

-0.13 

-1.4 

TSAI 

43.50 

27.06 

Trans.  Sys.  Arch. 

39.50 

0.88 

2.3 

VRTS 

64.25 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Corp.  (H) 

61.38 

5.81 

10.5 

WIND 

51.62 

28.00 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

47.00 

0.44 

0.9 

Telecommunication*  Carriers 

UP  1.7% 

ATI 

65.62 

37.37 

Airtouch  Communications 

56.88 

1.88 

3.4 

AT 

54.25 

37.81 

Alltel  Corp.  (H) 

54.25 

2.38 

4.6 

AIT 

57.43 

37.43 

Ameritech  Corp.  (H) 

57.25 

1.06 

1.9 

ANDW 

30.06 

10.37 

Andrew  Corp. 

16.94 

-0.41 

-2.3 

T 

68.50 

48.37 

AT&T 

63.38 

0.31 

0.5 

BCE 
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Utilities  juice  up 
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Staffing  rises  as  critical  issue 

The  need  to  find,  train  and  retain  IT  personnel  has  made  a  beeline 
to  the  No.  2  spot  on  IT  executives’  list  of  critical  issues.  The 
staffing  issue  had  never  ranked  higher  than  fifth  in  the  annual 
survey,  conducted  by  the  Waltham,  Mass.-based  Consulting 
Group,  a  subsidiary  of  CSC. 

Also  gaining  ground  on  the  IT  agenda  were  organizing  and  us¬ 
ing  data  and  electronically  connecting  with  partners,  suppliers  and 
customers.  Indeed,  8o%  of  North  American  IT  executives  listed 
the  Internet  as  one  of  the  five  most  critical  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies  their  companies  will  adopt  between  now  and  2003. 

Electronic  commerce,  network  security,  groupware  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management  technologies  rounded  out  the  executives’  list  of 
key  emerging  technologies. 

Of  the  212  North  American  IT  executives  surveyed,  86%  said 
their  companies  had  put  up  a  Web  site,  yet  most  said  their  com¬ 
panies  didn’t  use  them  effectively.  For  example,  64%  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  their  sites  provided  only  static  information  and  offered 
customers  no  way  to  order  or  pay  for  goods  and  services. 

On  the  budget  front,  68%  of  North  American  respondents  ex¬ 
pected  an  increase  in  their  IT  budget,  compared  with  61%  last 
year.  The  top  investment  areas  this  year  were  human  resources, 
hardware,  and  software  and  application  development/mainte¬ 
nance. 

Other  IT  issues  making  it  to  the  top  io  were  capitalizing  on  ad¬ 
vances  in  IT,  integrating  systems,  implementing  cross-functional 
systems  and  updating  obsolete  systems. 

Worldwide,  CSC  interviewed  595  IT  executives  for  its  1998  sur¬ 
vey.  Of  these,  212  were  from  North  America  and  represented  all 
industries.  —  Julia  King 


critical  survival  issues. 

“Each  utility  is  at  a  different 
stage,  but  with  deregulation, 
these  power  and  energy 
providers  have  to  find  ways  to 
improve  customer  service  and 
enter  new  business¬ 
es  with  a  minimal 
investment  and 

cost,”  said  Dennis 
Hoover,  an  IT  man¬ 
ager  at  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Utilities  also  are 
spending  slightly 
more  —  2.6%  of 
annual  revenue  — 
on  IT  than  their 
counterparts  in 
other  industries, 
whose  IT  spending 
averages  2.4%  of 
revenue. 

But  don’t  look 
for  the  industry’s  traditional 
mega  application  development 
projects  or  monolithic  enter¬ 
prise  software  systems.  Instead, 
the  trend  is  toward  building 
smaller,  more  flexible  systems 
for  marketing,  billing  and  other 
operations,  then  integrating 
those  as  new  deregulated  lines 
of  business  evolve. 

“I  see  no  lack  of  appetite  to 
spend  money,  but  utilities  say  if 
they’re  going  to  spend  $100 
million  [on  IT],  they  want  to  do 
it  in  $5  million  and  $10  million, 
bite-size  chunks,”  said  Chris  Al¬ 


ford,  a  vice  president  in  the  util¬ 
ities  practice  at  American  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  Inc.,  a  Fairfax, 
Va.-based  systems  integrator. 

“Very  large  projects  tend  to 
fail,  and  they’re  scared  of 
those,”  Alford  said. 

That  necessarily 
means  more  sys¬ 
tems  integration 
projects,  which  one 
out  of  two  North 
American  utility 
companies  pegged 
as  a  top  priority  in 
the  CSC  survey. 

Given  the  need 
for  state-of-the-art 
customer  service, 
billing  and  other 
systems,  Michael 
Weiner,  CSC’s  utili¬ 
ties  and  energy  ex¬ 
pert,  said  he  expects 
a  significant  increase  in  utilities’ 
reliance  on  IT  outsourcers  and 
systems  integrators.  “We  think 
the  market  is  going  to  take  a 
dramatic  shift  [to  outsourcing] 

.  .  .  driven  by  competition  in  the 
utilities  market,”  he  said. 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
for  example,  has  integrated  its 
billing  system  and  an  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  application  to  pro¬ 
vide  online  energy  usage  and 
billing  information  to  its  large 
commercial  customers. 

In  Oregon,  the  Eugene  Water 
and  Electric  Board  is  integrating 


its  SCT  Corp.  banner  customer 
information  system  with  a  geo¬ 
graphical  information  system  so 
it  can  match  equipment,  such 
as  transformers  and  power  sub¬ 
stations,  to  the  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  they  serve. 

“For  every  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  we  will  have  a  list  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  phone  num¬ 
bers.  In  the  case  of  a  power 
outage,  this  would  allow  us  to 
identify  exactly  who  is  affected 
and  act  proactively,”  said  Jim 
Origliosso,  the  utility’s  director 
of  financial  services. 

HELP  ON  THE  WAY 

Bangor  Hydro  Electric  Co., 
which  serves  100,000  cus¬ 
tomers  in  rural  Maine,  used 
just  such  an  integrated  system 
to  pinpoint  which  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  had  their  power 
knocked  out  during  last  winter’s 
devastating  New  England  ice 
storms. 

Providing  better  customer 
service  is  also  driving  systems 
integration  projects  at  big,  in¬ 
vestor-owned  utilities  and  their 
new,  deregulated  energy  ser¬ 
vices  companies. 

“When  customers  have  a 
choice  and  you’re  selling  a  com¬ 
modity,  which  is  what  power 
and  gas  is,  customer  service  be¬ 
comes  much  more  important,” 
Weiner  said. 

Customer  retention  is  also 
important  because  utilities  on 
the  whole  are  highly  sensitive 
to  fluctuations  in  volume. 

“If  you  lose  5%  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer  base,  the  impact  on  prof¬ 
its  is  a  lot  more  than  that,” 


Weiner  said. 

Put  another  way,  “If  utilities 
don’t  have  the  information  they 
need  to  attract  and  retain  cus¬ 
tomers,  they’re  going  to  be  toast 
once  deregulation  hits,”  said 
Mark  Shirman,  a  vice  president 
at  Cambridge  Technology  Part¬ 
ners  Inc.,  a  systems  integrator 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alarmingly,  year  2000  turns 
up  nowhere  on  utility  IT  execu¬ 


tives’  list  of  critical  issues. 
“Most  utilities  think  they  have 
year  2000  reasonably  under 
control,”  Weiner  said.  But  he  al¬ 
so  noted  that  systems  involved 
in  the  generation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  power  typically  aren’t  un¬ 
der  the  CIO’s  control.  Utility  IT 
executives,  for  the  most  part, 
are  responsible  for  back-office 
systems  and  administrative  sys¬ 
tems  exclusively.  □ 


In  an  outage,  GIS 
will  help  utilities 
identify  affected 
customers,  says 
Jim  Origliosso 


Tech  jargon  affects  case 
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two  words  recently. 

Yet  there  is  little  agreement 
even  among  computer  experts 
on  what  these  terms  mean  (see 
chart).  As  one  chief  technology 
officer  with  20  years  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  noted,  “The  distinctions 
are  rather  soft.  I  don’t  know 
that  there’s  a  tight  consensus 
on  the  terminology.” 

Whether  Microsoft  should  be 
allowed  to  ship  two  products  — 
Internet  Explorer  and  Windows 
—  together  is  one  of  the  central 
issues  in  the  case. 

Though  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  says  Microsoft  illegally 
bundled,  or  tied,  its  browser 
and  operating  system  together, 
the  vendor  contends  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  inextricably  integrated. 

Of  course,  Microsoft  critics 
say  that's  the  nut  of  the  issue  — 
Microsoft  regularly  and  perhaps 
illegally  absorbs  once-separate 
applications  into  Windows  in 


Is  it  a  bundle  or 
a  bundle? 

Even  the  computer  industry 
disagrees  on  the  meaning 
of  "bundle" 

Bundle:  Software  that  comes 
free  with  the  purchase  of 
new  hardware 

-  Computer  Currents  High-Technology 
Dictionary ;  wwiv.currents.net/resources/ 
dictionary  /dictionary,  phtml 

Bundle:  A  product  that 
comes  packaged  with  anoth¬ 
er  product  for  free,  often 
from  another  vendor;  when 
you  buy  two  or  more  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  single  price 

-Jargon:  An  Informal  Dictionary  of 
Computer  Terms;  Peachpit  Press, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


order  to  perpetuate  the  Win¬ 
dows  hegemony.  Besides  the  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  browser,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  also  has  added,  for 
example,  disk  compression  util¬ 
ities  —  once  an  applications 
market  unto  itself  —  into  Win¬ 
dows. 

Before  Jackson  can  decide  the 
case,  he  will  have  to  form  defin¬ 
itions  for  the  key  terms,  then 
determine  whether  and  how  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  behavior  compares. 
That’s  where  a  special  master 
would  have  helped,  said  Robert 
Lande,  an  antitrust  professor  at 
the  University  of  Baltimore.  A 
special  master  is  a  court- 
appointed  expert  who  can  weed 
through  competing  arguments 
to  present  a  trusted  report  to 
the  judge. 

To  define  bundling  vs.  integra¬ 
tion  without  an  adviser,  Jackson 
might  “draw  the  line  at  where  it 
is  relatively  easy  or  hard  to  take 
the  finished  [product]  apart,” 
explained  Yee  Wah  Chin,  an 
antitrust  lawyer  at  Squadron, 
EllenofT,  Plesent  &  Sheinfeld 


LLP  in  New  York. 

In  other  words,  if  Internet 
Explorer  can  be  easily  separated 
from  Windows  without  damag¬ 
ing  either  product,  it  could  be 
called  “bundled.”  If  the  browser 
can’t  be  extracted  from  Win¬ 
dows  without  chaos,  it  could  be 
dubbed  “integrated.” 

But  Jay  Westermeier,  a  lawyer 
at  Fenwick  &  West  LLP  in 
Washington,  had  a  more  nu- 
anced  definition  of  integrated 
software.  He  said  it’s  a  set  of 
code  that  “can’t  operate  by  it¬ 
self’  and  needs  to  be  run  with 
another  set  of  code. 

In  that  case,  Internet  Explorer 
could  be  considered  both  bun¬ 
dled  and  integrated  with  Win¬ 
dows  because  Microsoft  also  of¬ 
fers  it  as  a  separate  product  that 
can  be  downloaded  from  the  In¬ 
ternet,  said  Westermeier,  a  past 
president  of  the  Computer  Law 
Association  in  Washington. 

But  Jackson  is  also  required 
to  consider  legal  precedents  that 
pertain  to  the  tying  of  products, 
namely  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 


MOREONLINEv 

For  links  to  online  comput¬ 
ing  dictionaries  and  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  visit  Computerworld 
online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 

case  Jefferson  Parish  Hospital  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2  v.  Hyde,  Lande  noted. 

Among  the  criteria  in  that 
case  are  whether  there  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  consumer  demand  for  the 
two  products  in  question, 
whether  the  products  are  ever 
sold  separately  and  whether 
they  were  built  separately, 
Lande  said. 

“If  he's  confused,  the  judge 
will  err  on  the  side  of  caution 
and  go  with  Microsoft,”  Lande 
speculated. 

Among  industry  rivals,  how¬ 
ever,  the  definitions  of  bundling 
and  integration  may  be  simple, 
said  Jeff  Tarter,  editor  of  “Soft- 
letter,”  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
“Bundling  is  what  the  competi¬ 
tion  does.  Integration  is  what 
you  do,”  he  quipped.  □ 
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E-mail  adds  aura  to 
Calvin  Klein  campaign 

►  Cosmetics  ads  seek  to  engage  consumers 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


new  york-based  Calvin  Klein 
Cosmetics  Co.  hopes  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  come  between  con¬ 
sumers  and  their  Internet  con¬ 
nections. 

That’s  because  E-mail  —  and 
customer  response  manage¬ 
ment  software  to  handle  those 
messages  —  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  $10  million  advertising 
campaign  Calvin  Klein  is 
launching  this  month  for  its 
unisex  CK  One  perfume. 


Consumers  can 
send  messaqes  to  the 
Calvin  Klein  characters 
and  receive  scripted 
responses  via  E-mail 

The  TV,  print,  billboard  and 
radio  advertisements  feature  a 
cast  of  characters  and  assigns 
each  one  an  E-mail  address, 
such  as  robert@ckone.com  and 
anna@ckone.com.  Consumers 
can  send  messages  directly  to 
the  characters  and  receive 
scripted  responses  via  E-mail. 
They  also  can  respond  and  par¬ 
ticipate  as  story  lines  unfold  in 
the  advertisements,  officials 
said. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

To  handle  what  may  be  a  flood 
of  messages  in  response  to  the 
ads,  Calvin  Klein  is  using  a  cus¬ 
tomized  version  of  EchoMail 
software  from  General  Interac¬ 
tive  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EchoMail  has  been  used  re¬ 
cently  in  marketing  campaigns 
for  Nike  Inc.  and  Clinique.  It 
intelligently  filters  incoming 
E-mail  and  automatically  issues 
a  response  based  on  several  fac¬ 
tors,  including  tone,  problems 
to  be  addressed  and  customer 
profiles,  according  to  company 
officials. 

Calvin  Klein  officials  wouldn’t 
say  how  much  the  company  in¬ 
vested  in  the  new  technology, 
but  General  Interactive  officials 
said  the  price  of  EchoMail 
ranges  from  $150,000  to 
$1  million,  depending  on 
the  modules  used  and 
size  of  the  network. 

Calvin  Klein  hopes  the 
campaign  will  boost  sales 
of  its  cosmetics  brand, 
which  was  launched  in 
1994,  and  target  “the 
next  generation”  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  comfort¬ 
able  with  E-mail,  said 
Robert  L.  Triefus,  senior 
vice  president  for 
worldwide  commu¬ 
nications  at 
Calvin  Klein 
Cosmetics. 

Analysts 
said  E-mail 
addresses 
commonly  ap¬ 
pear  in  ads,  but 
E-mail  hasn’t  typ¬ 
ically  been  used  for 
such  creative  interaction. 

“With  traditional  advertising, 
you  hope  that  people  remember 
the  brand  and  create  demand 
for  it  in  the  public  subcon¬ 
scious.  With  E-mail,  you  give 
them  a  way  to  act  immediately 
on  that,”  said  Jim  Nail,  a  senior 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  the  soap-opera  nature  of 
the  campaign  may  not  fly,  he 
said  —  and  could  even  set  a 
trap  for  the  company. 

“If  [the  company  doesn’t]  re¬ 
spond  to  those  E-mails,  they 
will  do  more  damage  than  good 
to  the  brand,”  Nail  said.  “If 
Calvin  Klein  sends  back  E-mail 
responses  full  of  store  locations, 
coupons,  rebate  forms  and  so 
on,  it  could  be  valuable.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  could  backfire  on 
them.”D 


Web  threatens  options  exchanges 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
and  Michael  Goldberg 
New  York 


“open  outcry”  U.S.  op¬ 
tions  exchanges,  such  as 
the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange, 
are  being  threatened  by 
the  emergence  of  an  all- 
electronic  options  market 
that  claims  it  will  cut  the  cost  of 
trading  options  by  30%. 

The  online  International  Se¬ 
curities  Exchange,  slated  to 
open  in  January  2000,  is  being 
backed  by  an  $80  million 
investment  from  a  group  of  In¬ 
ternet  brokerages,  including 
ETrade  Group  Inc.  and  Ameri- 
trade  Holdings  Corp. 

A  similar  effort  by  Eurex 
Deutschland  (www.eurexchange. 
com )  has  turned  the  tables  on 
what  was  once  Europe’s  leading 
futures  exchange,  the  London 
International  Financial  Futures 
and  Options  Exchange  (LIFFE). 
When  Eurex  was  launched 
three  years  ago,  LIFFE  was 
nearly  six  times  bigger  than  its 
closest  rival,  the  Frankfurt  Stock 
Exchange. 

Eurex,  which  charges  60% 
to  70%  less  to  trade  options  and 
futures  than  LIFFE,  is  now  50% 
larger  than  LIFFE  —  “and  the 
transformation  was  incredibly 
swift,”  said  Octavio  Marenzi,  re¬ 
search  director  at  Meridien  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  a  Newton,  Mass.- 
based  financial  services  and 
technology  research  firm. 

Most  options  traders  argue 
that  open  outcry  markets  are 
better-suited  to  handling  large- 
volume  trades  than  electronic 
markets.  But  Eurex  has  proved 


otherwise,  and  if  electronic  op¬ 
tions  trading  is  cheaper,  fees 
charged  by  the  Chicago  Board 
and  other  options  exchanges 
“will  have  to  come  down,"  said 
Michael  Schwartz,  chief  options 
strategist  at  CIBC  Oppenheimer 
in  New  York. 

As  a  result,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Securities  Dealers 
Inc.  (NASD)  might  want  to 
think  carefully  about  where  it 
should  invest  the  $110  million  it 
has  committed  to  a  five-year 
technological  upgrade  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange, 
which  it  acquired  earlier  this 
month. 

The  exchange’s  survival  may 
depend  upon  it. 

The  pressure  on  options  ex¬ 
changes  to  provide  electronic 
trading  services  “is  extremely 
intense,”  Marenzi  said.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  electronic  options 
exchange  is  “clearly  on  our 
radar,”  said  Gregor  S.  Bailar,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  the  NASD  in  Washington. 
NASD  is  the  parent  company  of 


Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc.  and 
NASD  Regulation,  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  regulatory  arm.  Bailar  de¬ 
clined  to  be  more  specific. 

However,  NASD’s  five-year 
technology  investment  plan  — 
which  includes  systems  up¬ 
grades  and  consolidations  — 
currently  doesn’t  specifically 
address  the  creation  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  options  market.  Rather, 
the  money  saved  by  streamlin¬ 
ing  the  Nasdaq  and  American 
Stock  exchanges  will  go  toward 
reducing  fees  for  member  trad¬ 
ing  firms. 

SAVINGS  PLAN 

Bailar  said  he  believes  the 
NASD/American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  marriage  will  generate 
“tens  of  millions  of  dollars”  in 
cost  savings  by  moving  the  ex¬ 
change’s  core  financial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  systems  to  Nas¬ 
daq’s  platforms  —  a  process  set 
to  begin  early  next  year. 

More  important,  he  said,  the 
merger  may  generate  hundreds 
of  millions  in  cost  savings  to 
the  securities  industry.  As  the 
NASD  consolidates  the  number 
of  interfaces  needed  to  reach 
the  two  exchanges,  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  trading  costs 
passed  on  to  brokers  and  in¬ 
vestors,  Bailar  said. 

The  all-electronic  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market,  for  example,  is 
currently  shifting  toward  a  mul¬ 
ticast  networking  scheme  that 
could  potentially  save  millions 
of  dollars.  The  scheme  would 
enable  it  to  run  trade  process¬ 
ing  for  the  exchange  and 
the  Philadelphia  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  —  another  NASD  acqui¬ 
sition  candidate  —  at  Nasdaq’s 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  data  center 
[CW,  June  15].  □ 


NASD  plans  high  visibility  in  Times  Square 

Revelers  ringing  in  New  Year’s  2000  in  New  York’s  Times  Square 
might  be  able  to  check  the  closing  share  prices  on  Microsoft  and 
Intel  before  they  watch  the  ball  drop  at  midnight. 

To  help  build  brand  equity  for  the  Nasdaq  Stock  Market  and 
the  American  Stock  Exchange,  NASD  plans  to  build  a  video-based 
site  in  Times  Square.  The  site,  which  NASD  hopes  to  complete 
next  year,  would  be  similar  to  another  NASD  location  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  will  feature  the  following: 

■A  Nasdaq  stock  ticker  using  company  logos  with  stock  quotes. 
■Studio  space  for  TV  networks  doing  broadcast  pieces. 

■  Space  for  other  news  sources,  such  as  CNN  and  Reuters. 

The  site  would  be  “our  ringing  of  the  bell,  our  focal  point,”  for 
both  listed  companies  and  other  potential  members,  said  NASD 
CIO  Gregor  S.  Bailar. 

—  Thomas  Hoffman  and  Michael  Goldberg 
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MAKE  YOUR  PC 
FOOLPROOF 

Ever  delete  a  file  you 
didn't  mean  to  and 
even  empty  it  from 
the  Recycle  Bin? 
Save  Butt  is  a  Win¬ 
dows  utility  that,  working  in 
the  background,  automatically 
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Predicted  number 
of  Internet  users  in 
China  in  2002: 
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Americans  worried  that  banks 


copies  every  file  that  is  changed  or 
deleted  so  it  can  be  retrieved.  It's  available  at 
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Inside  lines 

Filtering  out  the  holiday  cheer _ 

With  Thanksgiving  over,  it’s  now  officially  the  Jingle  Bells  season. 
But  there  will  be  fewer  dancing  reindeer  and  executable  Santas  in 
cyberspace  this  year  if  Allegro  Inc.  has  anything  to  say  about  it. 
The  Dayton,  Ohio-based  E-mail  outsourcer  will  provide  free  con¬ 
tent  filtering  to  help  companies  block  the  traditional  holiday-relat¬ 
ed  video  files  that  make  the  rounds  this  time  of  year.  But  before 
your  heart  gets  two  sizes  too  big,  be  warned  that  there’s  a  fee  for 
the  service  —  about  $25  per  month  —  after  Jan.  15. 

Quality  in.  quality  out _ 

IT  departments  —  long  the  domain  of  fast  food,  Jolt  cola  and 
vending-machine  snacks  —  are  moving  up  the  food  chain.  Some 
shops  are  beginning  to  order  healthy  meals  for  IT  workers  burning 
the  midnight  oil,  according  to  Cerard  Walsh,  vice  president  of 
Special  Recognition  Inc.,  a  Whitehouse,  N.J.,  company  that  helps 
IT  departments  reward  employees.  “It’s  no  longer  just  pizza,” 
Walsh  said.  For  instance,  Walsh  said  his  company  has  arranged 
for  workers  at  some  client  sites  to  select  healthier  meals  from 
gourmet  grocery  stores. 

Speaking  of  food  . . . _ _ 

The  busy  holiday  shopping  season  is  exactly  the  wrong  time  to 
be  dabbling  with  new  E-commerce  technologies,  says  David  Fry, 
director  of  Fry  Multimedia  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  which  does  Web 
work  for  companies  such  as  Eddie  Bauer  Inc.  uWe  like  to  put  a 
cessation  on  all  major  development  efforts  after  the  beginning  of 
October,”  Fry  said.  Well,  mostly,  anyhow.  Another  major  Fry  client, 
l-goo-Flowers  Inc.,  unveiled  its  revamped  Web  site  in  mid- 
November.  True,  Christmas  isn’t  so  big  for  the  florist  business  — 
Mother’s  Day  and  Valentine’s  Day  both  surpass  it.  But  Fry  was 
still  a  bit  sheepish  about  the  broken  rule-of-thumb.  “It’s  like  losing 
weight.  You  shouldn’t  eat  so  much  fried  chicken,  but  you  do,”  he 
laughed. 


www.pgsoft.com  and  costs  $29.95.  The  press  kit 
comes  with  a  pair  of  "Protect  Your  Assets" 
boxer  shorts  (for  sale  at  www.savebutt.com ). 


CEOs  who  expect  to 
be  involved  in  a  major 
merger  or  acquisition 
within  24  months: 

Sources:  A.  Lavin  Communications,  New  York;  Jupiter 
Communications  Inc.,  New  York;  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  Washington;  International  Data 
Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass.;  ICL  Retail  Systems,  Dallas; 
Christian  &  Timbers,  Cleveland 


Luggage  for  the 
unpredictable 

►  It's  three,  three  bags  in  one!  The  Triple- 
Trek  from  Kensington  Technology  Group  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  combines  a  laptop  bag, 
an  office  paperwork  bag  and  a  sports  bag 
-  for  folks  who  never  know  what  they'll  be 
doing  next.  Pricing  ranges  from  $70  to 
$100.  The  sports  bottle  is  included. 


THE  FIFTH  WAVE  by  Rich  Tennant 


"  Sales  <k  -the  Wo  site  are  down.  1  f^ere  the  serverfe 
chi  is  blocked,  so  we're  fusin'  around  the  shui 

in  the  computer  room,  and  if  that  doesn't  work , 
Ronnies  gck*  a  chant  that  should  do  it.' 


That's  entertainment,  Y2K-style _ 

First  it  was  year  2000  tools  and  services,  then  year  2000  trinkets 
and  T-shirts.  Now  get  ready  for  the  movies.  Next  fall  Y2K:  The 
Movie  will  star  Chris  O’Donnell  (Robin  from  the  Batman  movies) 
as  a  New  York  programmer  who  comes  across  dangerous  infor¬ 
mation  just  before  midnight  on  Dec.  31,  1999.  Year  2000  gurus 
Peter  de  Jager  and  Ed  Yardeni  signed  on  as  consultants  for  the 
Warner  Bros,  flick  to  make  sure  it’s  realistic.  Fortunately,  other 
studios  working  on  Y2«-disaster  movies  have  no  such  scruples; 
one  reportedly  will  have  a  Boeing  747  crashing  into  the  Empire 
State  Building  as  its  systems  fail. 

Overheard _ 

John  Burroughs,  CEO  of  Cascade  Designs  in  Seattle,  on  last- 
minute  bugs  that  disrupted  Cascade’s  rollout  of  packaged  finan¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  applications  last  week:  “You  wish  after  six 
months  [of  installation]  that  you  flip  a  switch  and  everything  just 
purrs,  but  that’s  not  the  case.”  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell,  in  his 
new  video,  A  Christian's  Guide  to  the  Millennium  Bug:  “Y2K  may 
be  Cod’s  instrument  to  shake  this  nation,  to  humble  this  nation.” 
.  .  .  Robin  Cuenier,  a  spokesman  for  the  British  Y2K  group  Task- 
force  2000,  quoted  in  the  London  Times  on  year  2000  disaster 
movies:  “At  least  we  won’t  be  around  for  the  sequels  in  the  year 
3000.” 

Compaq  and  Hewlett-Packard  have  jumped  on  the  direct- 
sales-over-the-Web  bandwagon,  and  now  it’s  IBM’s  turn. 
Trouble  is,  Big  Blue  isn't  quite  clear  on  the  build-it-yourself 
concept.  Sure,  you  can  select  exactly  the  components  you 
want  at  www.ibm.com.  But  what  does  the  Web  site  generate?  A 
list  of  standard  IBM  configurations  that  approximate  what  you 
wanted.  News  editor  Patricia  Keefe  knows  exactly  what  she 
wants  —  your  news  tips  and  tidbits.  E-mail  her  at  patricia_ 
keefe@cw.com  or  call  (508)  820-8183. 
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Let  your  voice  do  the  typing.  Corel®  WordPerfect®  Suite  8  with  Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™  delivers  voice-powered  word  processing.  Just 
speak  to  your  computer  and  watch  your  words  appear  on  screen — at  up 
to  1 60  words  per  minute.  It’s  a  great  way  to  let  your  ideas  flow  freely, 
without  waiting  for  your  hands  to  catch  up.  And  with  improved 
conversion  filters,  you  can  import/export  Microsoft®  Word  97 
documents  with  ease. 
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. . .  and  graphics  that  will 
leave  you  speechless 


Give  your  office  suite  graphics  punch  with  Corel  Print  Office™. 
Compatible  with  major  word-processing  file  formats,  Corel  Print  Office 
features  clipart  images,  photos,  business  identities,  templates  and 
photo-editing  tools.  And  it’s  an  ideal  graphics  complement  to  your 
Corel  WordPerfect  Suite! 
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Visit  or  call  your  local  software  dealer  today  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  limited  time  offer. 

This  advertisement  was  designed  and  created  using  award-winning  Corel  graphics  software. 
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www.corel.com 

Call  now  for  faxed  literature! 

1-613-728-0826  ext.  3080 


Computerworld  online  (www.computerworld.com) 

IT  Leaders  use  Computerworld  online  in  combination  with  the  print 
edition  of  Computerworld  to  get  a  continuous  feed  of  essential 
news,  analysis,  and  services  not  available  anywhere  else.  Traditional 
banners  as  well  as  highly  customized  sponsorships  are  available  to 
meet  your  marketing  goals. 

Computerworld  Magazines  Group 

Computerworld' s  award-winning  editorial  staff  publishes  a  variety  of  annual  magazines 
and  monthly  supplements  focused  on  issues  of  interest  to  IT  Leaders.  Sponsorship  of 
these  publications  aligns  your  branding  message  with  a  targeted  editorial  discussion 
of  a  particular  IT  topic  or  technology  segment. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  World's  Technology  Newspaper 


Computerworld  Technology  Buyers  Database 

Now  you  can  put  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  over  25,000  business  professionals' 
buying  habits  for  more  than  too  IT  products.  The  Computerworld  Technology  Buyers 
Database  helps  you  understand  your  customers’  buying  intentions  and  strategically 
predict  customer  switching  behavior  or  continued  future  brand  preference. 

Computerworld  Careers 

For  more  than  31  years,  Computerworld' s  recruitment  section  has  been  a  must-read  for 
upwardly  mobile  IT  professionals.  And  Computerworld  is  still  the  only  technology 
employment  resource  supplemented  with  career-specific  editorial  coverage  every 
week.  Reach  new  recruits  in  print,  online,  on  campus  and  face-to-face  with 
Computerworld  Careers. 

Marketplace  Section 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  section  is  the  most  cost-effective  vehicle  for  reaching 
the  most  active  IT  buyers  in  Computerworld' s  audience.  With  n  ad  sizes  and  rates  to 
choose  from,  there’s  something  for  every  budget  here. 

Marketpack 

Direct  response  cards  are  among  the  most  efficient  tools  in  direct  marketing.  The 
effectiveness  of  Computerworld  Marketpack  has  made  it  the  leading  card  program 
in  the  industry. 

Custom  Publications 

If  your  message  is  too  complex  to  be  conveyed  in  a  single  page  or  spread,  a 
custom  published  piece  is  the  answer.  Computerworld' s  custom  publications  give 
you  the  flexibility  to  craft  a  complete  product  story  that  is  easy  to  read,  persuasive, 
and  credible. 

For  more  information  on  any  or  all  of  these  invaluable  resources,  call  your 
Computerworld  sales  representative  or  1-800-343-6474  today. 

www.computerworld.com 


Editorial  Calendar 
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EDITORIAL  REPRINTS 


1)  Press  Kits.  Include  profiles  of  your  company.  Favorable 
reviews  and  customer  quotes  add  credibility  to  your  press  kit. 

2)  Trade  Shows.  Hand  out  reprints,  or  use  them  to  bookmark 
publications  distributed  at  hotels. 

3)  Dealers,  VARs.  Reprints  tell  your  story.  Use  them  to  sell 
(and  retain)  key  partners. 

4)  Employee  Relations.  Distribute  reprints  with  your  company 
newsletter.  Include  reprints  in  recruitment  packages,  too. 

5)  Investors.  Make  sure  your  Investor  Relations  department 
has  an  up -to  date  library  of  reprints. 

6)  Marketing  &.  Sales.  Incorporate  reprints  into  sales 
presentations.  Analyze  them  for  consistent  remarks  from 
editors  and  users.  Use  reprints  to  plan  marketing  strategy. 
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IDG  GLOBAL  QUICK  QUOTE 


Market  your  products  worldwide  without  leaving 
the  comfort  of  your  office  with  IDG’s  free  “Global 
Quick  Quote”  Web  service. 

With  Global  Quick  Quote  you  can  quickly 
estimate  the  reach  and  cost  of  a  global  advertising 
program  across  any  of  IDG’s  285  publications  in  75 
countries — including  Computerworld' s  48  worldwide 
titles.  Simply  select  a  target  audience,  region,  ad 
type,  and  frequency,  and  instantly  receive  the  facts 
and  figures  you  need  to  meet  a  deadline,  close  a 
deal,  and  make  an  informed  buying  decision. 

Step  over  to  Global  Quick  Quote  at 
www.idg.com/globalquickquote. 
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EDITORIAL  FEATURES 

Review  Center  Server  Operating  System:  NT  vs.  Unix  vs.  Netware. 
QuickStudy  ISDN  (Integrated  Services  Digital  Network) 

QuickStudy  Clustering  technology 


Annual  Forecast  Issue  Top  IT  visionaries  look  at  the  next  decade  of 
computing.  Editorial  contact:  Steve  Ulfelder. 

Third  Annual  IT  Hiring  Forecast  Survey  Hiring  managers  report  on  their 
IT  hiring  plans  for  1999.  Editorial  contact:  David  Weldon. 

QuickStudy  Clustering  Technology 

Desktop  Videoconferencing  A  look  at  key  videoconferencing  products 
and  an  analysis  of  how  users  can  make  effective  use  of  this  technology. 
Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly. 

Top  10  IT  Job  Markets  An  examination  of  where  the  jobs  are  for  IT 
leaders.  Editorial  contact:  David  Weldon. 

QuickStudy  What’s  behind  the  desktop  videoconferencing  technology 
that  lets  meetings  take  place  via  a  PC.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 

QuickStudy  How  load  balancing  can  prevent  a  system  from  being 
overworked  on  a  network.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 

Mainframe  Futures  A  look  at  the  mainframe’s  role  in  the  world  of  Web- 
based  computing.  Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly. 

QuickStudy  What  you  need  to  know  about  the  new  56-bit  data 
encryption  standard  for  computer  security.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie 
McCann. 

Annual  IT  Leaders  Choice  Survey  Computerworld  asks  its  readers  to 
name  the  products  that  return  exceptional  value  to  their  organizations. 
Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly. 

QuickStudy  How  you  can  use  writable  CD  ROM  technology.  Editorial 
contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 
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Top  Techno  MBA  School  Survey  An  evaluation  of  how  graduate  schools 
serve  students  with  an  information  technology  focus.  Editorial  contact: 
David  Weldon. 

QuickStudy  How  your  application  can  run  faster  on  a  collection  of 
computers  known  as  a  massively  parallel  processor.  Editorial  contact: 
Stefanie  McCann. 

Year  2000  and  Crunch  Time  A  look  at  some  of  the  emergency  services 
available  to  help  corporate  managers  finish  their  Yzk  projects.  Editorial 
contact: James  Connolly. 

QuickStudy  How  DCOM  works,  and  what  the  distributed  component 
standard  means  to  you. 

Supply  Chain  Management  A  look  at  the  user  strategies,  trends,  benefits 
and  challenges  relating  to  implementing  supply  chain  management 
Editorial  contact:  Kevin  Fogarty. 

QuickStudy  How  you  can  use  smartphones  for  voice  calls,  wireless 
access  to  E-mail,  faxes  and  the  Web.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 

ERP  Software  A  comparison  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
leading  ERP  software  vendors.  Editorial  contact: James  Connolly. 
QuickStudy  How  embedded  HTML  can  change  the  way  your  web  page 
works.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 
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This  editorial  calendar  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  Computeiworid. 
Please  check  with  your  advertising  sales  representative  to  confirm  issue  editorial  content. 


